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The Christian 


FIRST ROOK—THE OUTER WORLD 


On the morning of the 9th May 18—■, three persons important 
to thi^ story stood among the passengers on the deck of the 
Isle of Man steamship Tynwald as she lay by the pier at Douglas 
getting up steam for the jiassage to Liverpool. One of these 
was an old clergyman of seventy, with a sweet, mellow, child¬ 
like face; another was a young man of thirty, also a clergyman; 
the third was a girl of twenty. The older clergyman wore a 
white neckcloth about his throat, and was dressed in rather 
threadbare black, of a cut that had been more common twenty 
jears before; the younger clergyman wore a Homan collar, a 
long clerical coat, and a stiff broad-brimmed hat with a cord and 
tassel. They stood amidships, and the Captain coming out of 
his room to mount the bndge, saluted them as he passed. 

“ Good mornitig, Mr. Storm.” 

The young clergyman returned the salutation with a slight 
bow and the lifting of his hat. 

Morning to you. Parson Quayle." 

The old clergyman answered cheerily, "Oh, good morning. 
Captain, good morning.” 

There was the usual inquiry about the wreatlier outside, and 
drawing up to answer it, the Captaiu came eye to eye with 
the girl. • 

“ So this is the grand-daughter, is it ? ” 

"Yes, this is Glory,” said Parson Quayle. "She’s leaving 
the old grandrathcr at last. Captain, and I’m over from Peel to 
set her off, you see.” 

" Well, the young lady has got the world before her—at her 
feet, I ought to say. You're looking os bright and fresh as the 
morning, ^fiss Quayle.” 

A 
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The, Captain carried off his compliment with a breezy laugh, 
and went along to the bridge. The girl had heard him only in 
a momentary flash of consciousness, and she replied merely with 
a side glance and a smile. Both eyes and ears, and eveiy sense 
and every faculty, seemed occupied with the scene before her. 

It was a beautiful spring morning, not yet nine o’clock, but 
the sun stood high over Douglas Head, and the sunlight was 
glancing in the harbour from the little waves of the flowing 
tide. Cars were rattling up the pier, passengers were trooping 
down the gangways, and the decks fore and aft were becoming 
thronged. . 

“ It’s beautiful! ” she was saying, not so much to her com¬ 
panions as t.) herself, and the old parson was laughing at her 
bursts of rapture over the commonplace scene, and dropping 
out in reply little driblets of simple talk—sweet, pure nothings, 
the innocent babble as of a mountain stream. 

She was taller than the common, and had golden red hair and 
magnificent (lark grey eyes of great size. One of her eyes had 
a brown spot, wlucli gave at the first glance the effect of a 
squint, at the next glance a coquettish expression, and ever 
after a sense of tremendous power and passion. But her most 
noticeable feature was her mouth, which was somewhat too 
large for beauty, and was always moving nervously. When she 
spoke her voice startled you with its depth, which was a kind of 
soft hoarseness, but capable of every shade of colour. There 
was a playful and impetuous raillery in nearly all she said, and 
everything seemed to be expressed by mind and bod}* at the 
same time She moved her body restlessly, and while standing 
•in the same place her feet were always shuffling. Her dress 
was homely, almost poor, and perhaps a little careless She 
appeared to smile and laugh continually, and yet there were 
tears in her eves sonfetnnes. 

•p 

The young clergyman was of a good average height, but he 
looked taller from a certain distinction .of figure. When he 
raised his hat at the Captain's greeting, he showed a forehead' 
like an arched wall and a large close-cropped head. He had a 
well-formed nose, a powerful chin, and full lips, all ver^ strong 
and set for one so young. His complexion was dark, almost 
swarthy, and there was a certain look of the gipsy in his Mg 
golden-brown eyes with their long black lashes. He was clean 
shaven, and the lower part of his face sbemed h?avy under .thfe 
splendid fire of the eyes above it. His manner had a sort of 
diffident restraint; he stood on the same spot without moving, 
and almost without raising his drooping head j his speech was 
grave and usually slow and laboured, his voice was bol<J and full. 
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The second bell hod rung, and the old parson was making 
ready to go ashore. 

“ You'll take care of this runaway, Mr. Storm, and deliver her 
safely at the door of the hospital ? ’’ 

"Iwi»” 

“ And you’ll keep an eye on her in that big Babylon over 
there ? ’• 

“ If she’ll let me, sir.” 

"Yes, indeed, yes, 1 know; she’s as unstable as water and as 
hard to hold* as a puff of wind.” 

The girl was laughing again. " You might as well call me a 
tempest and have done with it, or,” with a glance at the younger 
man, " say a storm—Glory St- Oh! ” 

With a little catch of the breath she arrested the name 
before it was uttered by her impetuous tongue, and laughed 
again to cover her confusion. The young man siuil&l faintly 
and rather painfully, but the old parson was conscious of 
nothing. 

" Well, and why not ? A good name for you too, and you 
richly deserve it But the Lord is lenient with such natures, 
John. He never tries them beyond their strength. She hasn't 
much leaning to religion, you know.” 

The girl recalled herself from the busy scene around and broke 
in again with a tone of humour and pathos mixed. 

,f There! call me an infidel at once, grandfather. I know 
whAt you mean. But just to show you that 1 haven’t exactly 
registered a vow in heaven never to go to church in London 
because you’ve given me such a dose of it in the Isle of Man, 
I’ll promise to send you a full and particular report of 
Storm's first sermon. Isn’t that charming of me ? ” 

The third bell was ringing, the blast of the steam-whistle was 
eciioing across the bay, and the steamer was only waiting for the 
mails. Taking a step nearer to the gangway the old parson 
talked faster. 

" Did Aunt Anna give you mone\ enough, child ? ” 

“ Enough for my boat rare and my train.” 

“ No more! Now Amra is so-” 

“ Defeat trouble, grandfather. Woman wants but little here 

below—Aunt Anna excepted. And then a hospital nurse-” 

■ "Fm afraid you’ll feel lonely in that great wilderness." 

"Lonely with five millions of neighbours ! ” 

"You'll be longing for the old island, Gloiy,and I half repent 
me already—” 

“ If ever I have the blue-devils, grandpa. I’ll just whip on my 
cape and'fly home again.” 
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“ To-morrow morning I’ll be searching all over the house for 
my runaway.” 

Glory tried to laugh gaily. “ Upstuirs, downstairs, and in 
my lady's chamber." 

‘“Glory,’ I’ll be crying. * Where’s the girl gone Ht all ? 1 
haven't heard her voice in the house to-day. What’s come over 
the old place to strike it so dead ? ’ ” • 

The girl's eyes were running over, but in a tone of gentle 
raillery and heart’s love she said severely. “Nonsense, grand¬ 
father ; you’ll forget all about Glory going to Iomdon before the 
day alter to-morrow. Every morning }ou’ll be making rubbings 
of your old runes, and every night you'll be playing chess with 
Aunt Ibiehel, and v\ cry Sunday you’ll be scolding old Neilus for 
falling asleep in the reading-desk, and—and everything will go 
on just the same as ever.” 

The mails had come aboard, one of the gangways had been 
drawn ashore, and Hie old parson, holding his big watch in his 
left hand. Mas diving into his fob-pocket with the fingers of the 
right. 

“Here"—panting audibly as if lie had been running hard— 
“ your mother's little pearl ring." 

The girl drew off 1 her slack, soiled glove and took the ring in 
her nervous fingers. 

“ A wonderful talisman is the relic of a good mother, sir,” 
said the old parson. 

The young elergj man bent his head. 

“ You're like Glory herself in that, though—you don't remem¬ 
ber your mother either." 

“ No—no." 

“ I’ll keep in touch M’lth your father, John, trust me for that. 
You and he shall be good friends yet. A man can’t hold out 
aguiust his son for nothing worse than choosing the Church 
against the world. The old man didn’t mean . j1 l he said; and 
then it isn’t the thunder that strikes people dead you know. So 
leave him to me; and if that foolish old Chaise hasn’t been 
putting notions into Ins head-” 

The throbbing in the steam-funnel had ceased, and in the 
sudden bush a voice from the bndge cried, “ All ashore^ ’’ 

“ Good-bye, Glory ! Good-bye, John! Good-bye both !" 

“ Good-bye, sir,” said the young clergyman, with a long hand 
clasp. 

But the girl’s arms were about the old man’s neck. “Good¬ 
bye, you dear old grandpa, and I’m ashamed I—I’m sorry I—I 
mean it’s a shame of me to—good-bye!" 

“ Good-bye, my wandering gipsy, my witch, my runaway! ” 
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"If you call me names I’ll have to stop your mouth, sir. 
Again—another—** 

A voice cried, “ Stand back, there! ’* 

The ycping clergyman drew' the girl back from the bulwarks, 
and the steamer moved slowly away. 

“ I’llffo below—no, I won’t, I’ll stay on deck. I’ll go ashore 
—I cant bear it; it’s not too late yet No, I’ll go to the stern 
and see the water m the woke.” 

The pier was cleared and the harbour was empty. Over the 
white churning water the seagulls were wheeling, and Douglas 
Head was gliding slowly back. Down the long line of the 
quay the friends of the passengers were waving adieus. 

“There he is—on the end of the pier! That’s grandpa 
waving his handkerchief! Don’t you see it* The red and 
white cotton one! God bless linn! How wne his Jittlc pre¬ 
sent made me! He has been keeping it all these years. 
Hut my silk handkerchief is too damp—it won't float at all. 

Will you lend me- Ah, thank you! Good-bye! Good-bye! 

Good-” 

The girl hung over the stem rail, leaning her breast upon it 
and waving the handkerchief as long as the pier and its people 
were in sight, and when they were gone from recognition she 
watched the line of the land until it began to fade into the 
clouds and there was no more to be seen of what she had looked 
upon every day of her life until to-day. 

The dear little island! I never thought it was so beautiful 1 
Perhaps I might ha\c been happy even there if 1 had tried. 
Now if I had only had somelxxly for company ! How silly of 
me! I’ve been five years wishing and praying to get away, and 
now! ... It i? lovely though, isn’t it * Just like a bird on the 
water! And when you’ve been horn in a place . . . the dear 
little island 1 And the old folks, too! How lonely they’ll be, 
after all! I wonder if I shall ever . . . I’ll go below. The 
wind’s freshening, anil this water in the wake is making my 
eyes . . . Good-bye, little birdie! I’ll come back— I’ll . . . 
Yes, never fear, I’ll-” 

The laughter and impetuous talking, the gentle humour and 
pathos nad broken at length into a sob, anil the girl had wheeled 
about and disappeared down the cabin-stairs. John Storm stood 
looking after tier. He had hardly spoken, but his great brown 
eyes were moist. 
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Her father had been the only son of Parson Quayle, and chaplain 
to the Bishop at Bishopscourt. It was there he had 11 met her 
mother, who was lady’s-maid to the bishop's wife. Tfie maid 
was a bright young Frenchwoman, daughter of a French actress 
famous in her day, and of an officer under the Empire, who had 
never been told of her existence. Shortly after their marriage, 
the cnaplaiu was offered a big mission station in Africa, and 
being a devotee, he clutched at it without fear of the* fevers of 
the coast. But his young French wife was about to become a 
mother, and she shrank from the perils of his life abroad, so he 
took her to his father's house at Peel and bade her farewell for 
five years 

Ho lived four, and during that time they exchanged some 
letters. His final instructions were sent from Southampton: 
“ If it’s a boy, call him John (after the Evangelist), and if it's 
a girl, call her Glory." At the eiul of the first year she wrote: 
“ I have shortened our darling, and you never saw anything so 
lovely ! Oh, the sweetness of her little bare arms, and her'neck, 
and her little round shoulders! You know she’s red—I’ve really 
got a red one—a curly red one ! Such big beaming eyes too! 
And then her mouth and her chin and her tiny red toes! I 
don’t know how you can live without seeing her!" Near the 
end of the fourth year he sent his last answer: "Dear wife, 
this separation is bitter, but God has willed it, and we must 
not forget that the probabilities are that we may pass our lives 
apart." The next letter was from the English Consul on the 
Gaboon River, announcing the death of the devoted missionaiy. 

Parsou Quayle’s household consisted only of himself and two 
maiden daughters, but that was too much for the lively young 
Frenchwoman. While her husband lived she suffocated under the 
old-inaid regime , and when he was gone she made no more fight 
with destiny, but took some simple ailment and died suddenly^ 

A bare hillside frowned down on the place where Glory was 
born, but the sun rose over it, and a beautiful river hinged its 
skies. A quarter of a mile down the river there was a harbour, 
and beyond the harbour a bay, with the ruins of. an old castle 
standing out on an islet rock, and then the brood sweep of the 
Irish Sea—the last in those latitudes to "parley with the setting 
sun." The vicarage was called Glenf&ba, and it was half rttfie 
outside the fishing-town of Peel. 

Glory was a little red-headed witch from the first, with an air 
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of general uncanniness in everything she did and said. Until 
after she was six there was no believing a word she,uttered. 
Her conversation was bravely indifferent to considerations of 
truth or falsehood, fear or favour, reward or punishment The 
parson used to say, “ I’m really afraid the child has no moral 
conscience—she doesn’t seem to know right from wrong/* This 
troubled his religion, but it tickled his humour, and it did net 
disturb his love. " She's a perfect pagan—God bless her inno- 
cent heart!.” 

She had more than a child’s genius for make-believe. In her 
hunger for child company, before the dajs when she found it 
for herself, she made believe that various versions of herself 
lived all over the place, and she would call them out to play. 
There was Glory in the river, under the jiool where the perch 
swam, and Glory clo\yn the well, and Glory up in the hills, and 
they answered when she spike to them All her dolls were 
kings and queens, and she had a gift for making up in strange 
and grand disguises. It was almost as if her actress grandmother 
had bestowed on her from her birth the right to life and luxury 
and love. 

She was a born mimic, and could hit off to a hair an eccentri¬ 
city or an affectation. The frown of Aunt Anna, who was severe, 
the smile of Aunt Rachel, who was sentimental, and the yawn 
of Cornelius Kew'ley, the clerk, who was always sleepy, lived 
again in the roguish, rippling face. She remembered some of 
her mother's French songs, and seeing a street-singer one day, 
she established herself in the market-place in that character, 
with grown jicople on their knees around her, ready to fall on 
her and kiss her and call her Plionodoree, the fairy. But she 
did not forget to go round for the ha'pennies either. 

At ten she was a tomboy and marched through the town at 
the head of an army of boys, playing on a comb between her 
teeth and flying the vicar’s handkerchief at the end of his walk¬ 
ing-stick. In these days she climbed trees and robbed orchards 
(generally her own) and imitated boj’y 1 voices and thought it 
tyranny that she might not wear trousers. But she wore a 
sailor’s blue stocking-cap, and it brightened existence when, for 
econbnfy’s sake and for the sake of general tidiness; she was 
allowed to wear a white woollen jersey. Then somebody who 
'bad a diughy s that he did not want asked her if she would like 
to have a boat. Would she like to have paradise, or pastry 
cakes, or anything that was heavenly l After that she wore a 
sailor's: jacket and a sou’wester when she was on the sea, and 
tumbled about the water like a duck. 

" At twelve fell in love—with love. It was a vague passion 
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interwoven with dreams of grandeur. The parson being too 
poor to send her to the girls' college at Douglas, and his 
daughters being too proud to send her to the dame's school at 
Peel, she was taught at home by Aunt Rachel, who read the 
poetry of Thomas Moore, knew the birthdays of all*thc royal 
family, and was otherw ise meekly romantic. From this source 
she gathered much curious sentiment relating to sonic Visionary 
world where young girls were held aloft in the sunshine of luxury 
and love and happiness. One day she was lying on her back on 
the heather of the Peel hill with her head on her arms, thinking 
of a Ltory that Aunt Rachel had told her. It was of a mermaid 
who had only to slip up out of the sea and say to any man, 
"Come,” and lie came—he left everything and followed her. 
Suddenly the cold nose of a pointer rubbed against her forehead, 
a strong voice cried, * Down, sir! ” and a young man of two-and- 
twentv, m leggings and a shooting-jacket, strode between her 
and the cliffs. She knew him by sight. He was John Storm, 
the son of Lord Storm, who had lately come to live in the 
mansion-house at Knoekaloe, a mile up the lull from Glenfaba. 

For three weeks thereafter she talked of nobodv else, and 
even began to comb her hair. She watched him in church, and 
told Aunt Raeliel she was sure he could sec quite well in the 
dark, for his big eyes seemed to have the light inside of them. 
After that she became ashamed, nml if anybody happened to 
mention his name in her hearing, she flushed up to the forehead 
and fled out of the room. He never once looked at her, and 
after a while he went away to Canada. She set the clock on the 
baek-landmg to Canadian time so that she might always know 
what he was doing abroad, and then straightway forgot all about 
him. Her moods followed each other rapidly, and M ere all of 
them overpowering and all si net re, but it was not until a year 
afterwards that she fell in love, in the church Vestry, with the 
pretty boy who stood opposite to her in the Catechism class. 

He was an English boy of her own age, and he was only 
staying in the island for his holidays. The second time she saw 
him it was in the grounds at Glenfaba, while his mother was 
returning a call indoors. She gave him a little tap on the ana, 
and he had to run after her—down a bank and up a tree* n-here 
she laughed and said, “ Isn’t it nice ? ” and lie could see nothing 
but her big white teeth. <ti 

His name was Francis Horatio Nelson Drake, and he was full 
of great Accounts of the goings-on in the outer world, where his 
school was, and where lived the only‘"men” worth talking 
about. Of course he spoke of all this familiarly and with a 
convincing reality which wrapped Glory in the plumage of 
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dreams. He was a wonderful being altogether, and in due time 
(about three days) she proposed to him. True, lie did not jump 
at her offer with quite proper alacrity, but when she mentioned 
that it didn't matter to her in the least whether he wanted her 
or not, slid that plenty would be glad of the chance, he saw 
things differently and they agreed to elope. There was no 
particular reason for this drastic measure, but as Glory had a 
float it seemed the right thing to do. 

She dressed herself in all her Confirmation finely' and stole 
out to meet him under the bridge where her boat lay moored. 
He kept her half-an-hour waiting, having sisters and other dis¬ 
advantages, but "once aboard her lugger” he was safe. She 
was breathless, and he was anxious, and neither thought it 
necessary to waste any time in kissing. 

They slipped down tlic harbour and out into the bay, and 
then ran up the sail mid stood off for Scotland, dicing more 
casv in mind when this was done, they had time to talk of the 
future. Francis Horatio was for work—he was going to make 
a name Cor himself. Glory did not see it quite m that light. 

A name ! yes, and lots of triumphal processions; but she was for 
travel—there were such lots of things people could see if they 
didn’t waste so much time working. 

"What a girl you are!” he said derisively: whereupon she 
bit her lip, for she didn’t quite like it 1 But they were nearly 
half-an-hour out before he spoiled himself utterly. He had 
‘dirought his dog, a slic-terrier, and he began to call her by her 
xennel name and to say wiiat a fine little thing she was, and 
vtiliat a deal of money they would make by her pups. That was 
too much for Glory. She couldn't think of eloping with a 
person who used such low expressions. 

" What a girl you are ! ” he said again ; hut slic did not mind 
it in \ v .he least. With a sweep of her bare arm she had put the 
tiller hard a port, intending to tack back to Peel, but the wind 
had freshened and the sea was rising, and by the swift leap of 
the boat the boom was snapped and the helpless sail came 
flapping down upon the most. Then they tumbled into the 
trough, and Gloiy had not strength to pull them out of it, and 
the boy was of no more use than a tripper. She was in her 
white muslin dress, and he was nursing his dog, and the night 
was closing down on them, and they were wabbling about under • 
a pole and alattered rag. But all at once a great black yacht 
came heaving up in the darkness and a groqrn-up voice cried, 
"TVust yourself to me, dear.” 

It was John Storm. He had already awakened the young 
.girl in+ber, and thereafter lie awakened the young woman as 
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well. She dung to him like a child that night, and during the 
four yean following she seemed always to be doing the same. 
He was her big brother, her master, her lord, her sovereign, 
She placed him ort a dizzy height above her, amid a halo of 
goodness and grandeur. If he smiled on her she flufhed, and 
if he frowned she fretted and was afraid. Thinking to please 
him, she tried to dress herself up in all the colours of the rain¬ 
bow, but lie reproved her and bade her return to her jersey. 
She struggled to comb out her red curls until he told her that 
the highest ladies in the land would give both ears for them, 
and th-m she fondled them in her fingers and admired them in 
a glass. 

He was a serious person, but she could make him laugh until 
he screamed. Kscepting Byron and ‘‘ Sir Charles Grandison," 
out of the vicar’s library, the only literature she knew was the 
Bible, the Catechism, and the Church Service, and she used 
these in common tulk with appalling freedom and audacity. 
The favourite butt of her mimicry was the parish clerk saying 
responses when he was sleepy. 

The Parson: " O Lord, open Thou our lips” (no response). 
“ Where are you, Neil us ? " 

The Clerk (aw'akening suddenly in the desk below) * u Here 
I am, your reverence—and our mouth shall show forth Thy 
praise.” 

When John Storm did laugh he laughed beyond all control, 
and then (dory was entirely happy. But he went away again, 
his father having sent him to Australia, and ull the light yf her 
world w'ent out. 

It was of no use bothering with the clock on the back-landing, 
because things were different by this time. She was sixteen, 
and the only tree she climbed now was the tree of the know¬ 
ledge of good and evil, and that tore her terribly -John Storm 
was the son of a lord, and he would be Lord Something himself 
some day. Glorjt Quayle was an orphan, and her grandfather 
was a poor country clergyman. Their poverty was sweet, but 
there was gall in it nevertheless. The little forced economies 
in dress, the frocks that had to be turned, the bonnets that were, 
beauties when they were bought, but had to be worn until th ft 
changes of fashion made them frights, and then the mytyter 
rious parcels of left-off clothing from goodness kqpws whejfe~ 
how the independence of the girl’s spirit rebelled against -shea 
humiliations. 

The blood of her mother was beginning to boil over, and ^he * 
old-maid rfgime, which had crushed the lifo out of £ho Jftrenchr 
woman, was suffocating the Manx girl with its fomurifsfe. ‘ Shjnp' 
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was always forgetting the meal-times regulated by'the sun, and 
she eoutd sleep at any time and keep awake until any hour. It 
tired her to sit demurely like a young lady, and she had a trick 
of lying 4°wn on the floor. She often laughed in order not to 
cxy, but she would not even smile at a great lady’s silly story, 
and she did not care a jot about the birthdays of the royal 
family. The old aunts loved her body and soul, but they often 
said, “ Whatever is going to happen to the girl when the grand¬ 
father is gone ? ” 

" And the grandfather, good man, would have laid down his 
life to save her a pain in her toe, but he had not a notion of 
the stuff she was made of. His hobby was the study of the 
runic crosses with which the Isle of Man abounds, and when 
she helped him with his rubbings and his casts he was as merry 
as an old sand-boy. Though they occupied the sagne house, 
and her bedroom, that faced the harbour, was next to his little 
musty study that looked over the sculleiy slates, he Jived always 
in the tenth century and she lived somewhertc in the twentieth. 

The imprisoned linnet was beating at the bars of its cage. 
Before she was aware of it she wanted to escape from the sleepy 
old scene, and had begun to be consumed with longing for the 
great world outside. On summer evenings she would go up 
Peel hill and lie on the heather, where she had first seen John 
Storm, and w'atch the ships weighing anchor in the bay beyond 
the old dead castle walls, and wish she were going out with 
them—out to the sea and the great cities north and south. 
But existence closed in ever-narrowing circles round her and 
she could see no way out. Two years passed, and at eighteen 
she was fretting that half her life had wasted away. She 
• watched the sun until it sank into the sea, and then she turned 


back to Glenfaba and the darkened region of the sky. 

It was all the fault of their poverty, and their poverty was the 
fault of the Church. She began to hate the Church; it had 
made her an orphan; and when she thought of religion as a 
profession, it seemed a selfish thing anyway. If a man was 
really bent on so lofty an aim fas her own father had been), he 
Could not think of himself; he had to give up life and love and 
the woftd—and then these always took advantage of him. But 
people had to live in the world for all that, and wliat was the 
good of biuyhig yourself before you were dead ? 

Somehow her undefined wishes took shape hi- visions of John 
Storm, and one day she heard he was home again. She went 
outonthe hfll that evening, and, being seen only by the gulls, 
the laughed and cried and ran. It was just like poetry, for 
thiere 1ft was "himself lying* on the edge of the cliff) near the 
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very spot where she had been used to lie. On seeing him she 
went more slowly, and began to poke about in the heather as 
if she had seen nothing. He came up to her with both hands 
outstretched, and then suddenly she remembered th$t she was 
wearing her old jersey, and she flushed up to the eyes, and 
nearly choked with shame. She got better by-and-by, and 
talked away like a mill-wheel, and then fearing he might think 
it was from something quite different, she began to pull the 
heather, and to tell him why she had been blushing, fie did 
not laugh at all. With a strange smile he said something in 
his de’p voice that made her blood ruu cold. 

"But I'm to he a poor man myself in future, Glory. I’ve 
quarrelled with my father. I'm going into the Church.” 

It was a frightful blow to her, and the sun went down like a 
shot. But it burst open the bars of her cage for all that. After 
John Storm had found i curacy m London and taken Orders, 
he told them at Glcnfaba that among his honorary offices was 
to be that of chaplain to a great West End hospital. This 
suggested to Glory the channel of escape. She w ould go out 
as a hospital nurse. It was easier said than done, for hospital 
nursing w r as fashionable, and she was three year* too young. With 
great labour she secured her appointment aS probationer, and 
with greater labour still overcame the fear and affection of 
her grandfather. But the old parson was finally appeased wrhen 
he heard that Glory’s hospital was the same that John .Storm 
was to be chaplain of, and that they might go up to I.0111I011 
together. 


Ill 

Dear Grandfather of Me and Everybody \t Glfnf\d\,— 
Here I am at last, dear, at the end of my pilgrim’s progress, 
and the evening And the morning an* the first day. It is now 
eleven o’clock at night, and I am about to put myself to bed 
in my own little room at the hospital of Martha’s Vineyard, 
Hyde Park, I<ondon, England. 

The Captain was quite right; the morning was as fresh as 
his flattery, and before we got far beyond the Head most of the 
passengers were spread out below like the threifc legs of Man. 
Being an old sea-doggie myself, I didn’t give it the chance to 
make me sick, but went downstairs and lay quiet in my berth, 
and deliberated great things. I didn’t go up again until we got 
into the Mersey, and then the passengers were on deck, looking 
like sour butter-milk spilt out of the chum. • 
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-What a glorious sight j The ships, the docks, the towers, the 
town! .1 couldn't breathe for excitement until we got up to the 
landing-stage. Mr. Storm put me into a cab, and, for the sake 
of experience, I insisted on paying my own way. Of course, he 
tried to trick me ; but a woman’s a woman for a’ that As we 
drove up to Lime Street Station there befell—a porter. He ear¬ 
ned my. big trunk on his head (like a mushroom), and when I 
bought my ticket, he took me to the train, while Mr. Storm went 
for a newsj»aper. Being such a stranger, he was very kind, so I 
flung the responsibility 011 I’rovidence, and gave him sixpence. 

There were two old ladies in the carriage beside ourselves, 
and the train we travelled by was an express. It was perfectly 
delightful, and for all the world like plunging into a stiff sou’¬ 
wester off the nicks at Contrary. But the first (uirt of the journey 
was tcrnble That tunnel near]}' made me shriek. It was a 
misty day, too, at Liverpool, and all the way to Kdge^Iill they 
let off signals w ith a noise like battering-nuns. My nerves were 
011 the nick; so, taking advantage of the darkness of the car¬ 
riage, I began to sing. That calmed 111c, but it nearly drove the 
old ladies out of their wits. They screamed if I didn’t; and just 
as I was summoning the Almighty to attend to me a little in 
the middle tof that inferno, out we came as innocent as a baby. 
There was another of these places just before getting into 
I<ondon; I suppose they are the purgatories through which you 
have to pass to get to these wonderful cities. Only if I hod been 
consulted in the making of the Litany (“ From sudden death, 
good Lord, deliver us"), 1 should have made an exception for 
people m tunnels. 

You never knew what an absolute ninny Glory is! I was 
burning with such imjjatience to sec London, that, when we 
came near it, I couldn’t see anything for water under the brain. 
Approaching a great and mighty city for the iirst time must be 
like going into the presence of majesty. Only Heaven save me 
from such palpitation the day I become Songstress to the Queen ! 

Mercy! what a roar and boom—a deep murmur as of ten 
hundred million milliou moths humming away on a still evening 
in autumn. On a nearer view it is more like a Tower of Babel 
conceriLwith its click and clatter. The explosion of voices, the 
confused clamour, the dreadful disorder—cars, waggons, omni¬ 
buses—it makes you feel religious and rather cold down the 
back. What % needle in a haystack a poor girl must be here if 
there is nobody above to keep track of her! 

Tell Aunt Rachel they are wearing another kind of bonnet in 
liondon—more pokey in front—and say if I see the Queen I’ll 
be sure to tell her all about it. 
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We didn’t get to the hospital until nine, so I’ve not seen much 
of it yet. The housekeeper gave me tea and told me { might 
go over the house as I wouldn’t be wanted to begin duty before 
morning. So for an hour I went from ward to ward like a 
female Wandering Jew. Such silence! I’m afraid tins hospital 
nursing is going to be a lock-jaw business. And now I’m going 
to bed—well, not homesick, yon know, but just “ longyig a 111 
bit for all.” To-morrow morning I’ll waken up to new sounds 
and sights, and when I draw my blind I'll see the street's where 
the ears are for ever running and rattling. Then I’ll think of 
Glenfaba and the birds singing and rejoicing. 

Dispense my love throughout the island. Say that 1 love 1 
everybody just the same now I'm a London lady as when I was 
a mere provincial girl, and that when I’m a wonderful woman, 
and have brought the eyes of England upon me. I’ll come back 
and make amends. I can hear what grandfather is saying: 
" Gough bless me, wliAt a girl, though ! ” Glory. 

P.S. —I've not said much about Mr. Storm. He left me at 
the dopr of the hospital and went on to the house of liis vicar, 
for that is where he is to lodge, you know. On the way up 1 
expended much beautiful poetry upon him on the subject of 
love. The old girlies having dozed off, I chanced to ask him if 
lie liked to talk of it, but he said no, it was a profanation. Love 
, was too sacred, it was a kind of religion. Sometimes it came 
unawares, sometimes it smouldered like fire under ashes, some¬ 
times it was a good angel, sometimes a devil making you do 
things and say things, and laying your life waste like ^winter. 
But 1 told him it was just charming, and as for religion there 
was nothing under heaven like the devotion of a handsome and 
clever man to a handsome and clever woman, when he gave up all 
the world for mr, and his liody and lus soul and everything that 
was his. 1 think he saw there was something m that, for though 
he said nothing, there came a wonderful light into his splendid 
eyes, and 1 thought if he wasn’t going to be a clergyman—but 
no matter. So long, dear 1 


IV 

John Stoiim was the son of Lord Storm (a peer in his own 
right), and nephew of the Prime Minister of England, the Eari 
pi Erin. Two ^ears before John’s birth the brothers had quar¬ 
relled about a woman. It was John’s mother. She had engaged 
herself to the younger brother, and afterwards fallen in love with 
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1 the elder one. The voice of conscience told her that it was her 
duty to cany out her engagement, and she did so. Then the 
voice .of conscience took sides with the laws of life, and. told the 
lovers they must renounce each other, and they both did that as 
well. J3(A the poor girl found it easier to renounce life than 
love, and after flying to religion as an escape from the conflict 
between conjugal duty and elemental passion, she gave birth to 
her child and died. She was the daughter of a rich banker, who 
had come from the soil, and she had been brought up to consider 
marriage distinct from love. Exchanging wealth for title, she 
found death in the derfl. 

Her husband had never stood in any natural affinity to her. 
On bis part their marriage had been a loveless and selfish union, 
^ based on the desire for an heir that he might found a family 
and cancel the unfair position of a younger son. But the sin he 
committed against the fundamental law that marriage shall be 
founded only m love brought its swift revenge. 

On hearing that the wife was dead the elder brother came to 
attend the funeral. The night before that event the husband 
felt unhappy about the part lie had played. He had given no 
occasion for scandal, but he had never disguised, even from the 
mother of his son, the motives of his marriage. The poor girl 
was gone, he had only trained himself for the pursuit of her 
dowry, and the voice of love had been silent. Troubled by 
such thoughts, he walked about his room all night long, and 
somewhere in the first dead grey of dawn lie went down to 
the death-chamber, that he might look upon her face again. 
Opening tlie door, he heard the sound of half'- stifled sobs. 
Some one was leaning over the white face and weeping like a 
man with a broken heart. It was his Brother. 

fYom that time forward Lord Storm considcral himself the 
injured person He had never cared for his brother, and now 
he designed to wipe him out His son would do it. He was 
the heir to the earldom, for the Earl had never married. But a 
]>osthumous revenge was too trivial. The Earl had gone into 
politics and was making a name, lard Storm had mhoed 
liis own opportunities, though he had got himself called to 
the Upper House, but his son should be brought up to eclipse 
eveiything. 

To this end the father devoted liis life to the boy’s training. 
All conventional education was wrong in principle. Schools 
hud colleges and the study of the classics were, drivelling folly, 
,111th next to nothing to do with life. Travel was the great 
teacher. "You shall travel.as far as the sun,” he said; so the 
Boy Wa^ taken through Europe and Asia, and learned something 
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of many languages. He became his father's daily companion, 
and nowhere the father went was it thought wrong for the boy 
to go also. Conventional morality was considered mawkish. 
The chief nun of home training was to bring children up in total 
ignorance, if possible, of the most important facts and functions 
of life. Hut it was not possible, and hence suppression, dissimu¬ 
lation, Ijmg, ami, under the ban of secret sin, one half the 
world's woe. So the hoy was taken to the temples of Greece 
and India, and oven to Western casinos and dancing-gardens. 
Hefore he was twenty he had seen something of nearly every¬ 
thing the world has in it. 

When the time came to think of liis career, England was in 
straits about her Colonial Empire. The vast lands over sea 
wanted to take care of themselves. It was tile moment of the 
*• llntish North America Act,” and that gave the father his cue 
for action. While his brother the Earl was fiddling the country 
to the tune of limited si If-go\eminent for Crown Colonics, the 
father of John Storm coins ived the daring idea of breaking up 
the entire empire, including the United Kingdom, into self- 
governing states. They were to be the “ United States of Great 
lin tain.” 

This was to be John Storm’s policy, and to work it out Lord 
Storm set up a house in the Isle of Mail, where he might always 
look upon his plan in miniature. There lie established a bureau 
for the gathering of the data that his son would need to use 
hereafter. Newspapers came to him in his lonely retreat from 
all quarters .of the globe, and he cut out everything relating to 
lus subject. His library was a dusty room lined all round with 
brow'ii paper packets which were labelled with the names of 
colonies and counties. 

“ It will t.dm us two generations to do it, my boy, but we’ll 
alter the liistoty of England.” 

At fifty he was iron-grey and had a head like a big owl. 

Meanwhile, the object of these grand preparations, the off¬ 
spring of that loveless union, had a personality all his own. It 
seemed as if he had been built for a big man every way, and 
nature had been arrested in the making of Jpiin. When people 
looked at his head, they felt lie ought to have been a giant, but 
he was far from rivalling the children of Anak. When they 
listened to lus conversation, they thought he might turn out to 
be a creature of genius, but perhaps he was only a Shan of power¬ 
ful moods. The best strength of body and mind seemed to 
have gone into lus heart It may be that the sorrowful unrest 
of his mother and her smothered passion had left their red 
stream iu John Storm's soul. 
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When he was a boy, he would cry at a beautiful view in 
nature, at a tale of heroism, or at any sentimental ditty sung 
excruciatingly in the streets. Seeing a bird's nest that had 
been robbed of its eggs, he burst into tears; but when he came 
upon the bleeding, broken shells in the path, the tears turned 
to fierce wrath and mad rage, and he snatched up a gun out of 
his father's room, and went out to take the life or the offender. 

O11 coming to the Isle of Man, lie noticed, as often as he went 
to church, that a little, curly, red-headed girl kept staring- nt 
him from the vicar’s pew. He was a man of two-and-twenty, 
but the child's eyes tormented him. At any time of day or 
night he could call up a vision of their gleaming brightness. 
Then his father sent him to Canada to watch the establishment 
of the Dominion, and when he came back he brought a Canadian 
canoe and an American yacht, and certain democratic opinions. 

The first time he sailed the yacht 111 Manx waters *he sighted 
a disabled boat and rescued two children. One of them was 
the girl of the vicar's pew, grown taller and more winsome. 
She nestled up to him when he lifted her into the yacht, and 
without knowing why he kept his arms about her. 

After that he called his yacht the Gloria in imitation of her 
name, and sometimes took the girl out on the sea. Notwith¬ 
standing the difference of the years between them, they had 
their happy boy and girl days together. I11 her white jersey 
and stocking cap she looked every inch a sailor. When the 
wind freshened and the boat plunged, she stood to the tiller like 
a man, and he thought her the sweetest sight ever seen in a 
cockpit; and when the wind saddened and the boom came 
aboard, she was the cheeriest companion in a calm. She sang, 
and so did he, and their voices went well together. Her 
favourite song was "Come, lasses and lads,” £is was "John 
Peel," and they would sing them off and on for an hour at a 
spell. Thus on a summer evening, w r hen the bay was lying like 
a tired monster asleep, and every plash of an oar was echoing 
on the lulls, the people on the land would hear them coining 
around the castle rock with their 

“ D'ye kfcn John Peel, with his coat so gay ? 

D'ye ken John Peel at the break of day r 
D'ye ken John P-e-e -1 ...” 

For two ySars he amused himself with the child, and then 
realised that she was a child no longer. The pity of the girl’s 
position took hold of him. This sunny soul, with her sportful¬ 
ness, her grace of many gifts, with her eyes that flashed and 
gleamed like lightning, with her voice that was like the warble 

u 
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of a bird, this golden-headed gipsy, this witch, this fairy—what 
was the life that lay before her ? Pity gave place to a'different 
feeling, and then he was aware of a pain in the breast when ho 
thought of the girl. As often as her eyes rested upon him life 
felt his face tingle and bum. He began to be conscious of an 
imprisoned side to his nature, the passionate side, and he drew 
back afraid This wild power, this tempest, this raging fire 
within, God only knew whither it was to lead him. And then 
he had' given a hostage to fortune, or lus father had for him. 

From his father’s gloomy house at Knockaloe, where the 
winds were ever droning in the trees, he looked over to Glen- 
faba, uiid it seemed to him like a little white cloud lit up by 
the sunshine. His heart was for ever calling to the sunny spot 
over there, n Glory! Glory 1 ” The pity of it was that the girl 
seemed to understand everything, and to know quite well what 
kept them apart. She flushed with shame that he should see 
her wearing the same clothes constantly, and with head aside 
and furtive glances she talked of the days when he would leave 
the island for good, and I^ondon would take him and make 
much of him, and he would forget all about his friends in that 
dead old place. Such talk cut him to the quick. Though he 
had seen a deal of the world, he did not know much about the 
conversation of women. 

The struggle was brief He began to wear plainer clothes— 
an Oxford tweed coat and a flannel shirt—to talk about fame as 
an empty word, and to tell his father that he was superior to all 
stupid conventions. 

His father sent him to Australia. Then the grown-up trouble 
of his life began. He passed through the world now with eyes 
open for the privations of the poor, and he saw everything in’a 
new light. Unconsciously he was doing in another way what 
his mother had done when she flew to religion from stifled 
passion. He had keen brought up as a sort of Imperialist- 
democrat, but now he bettered his father’s instructions. Eng¬ 
land did not want more parliaments; she wanted more apostles. 
It was not by giving votes to a nation, but by strengthening the 
soul of a nation that it became great and free. The man for 
the hour was not he who revolved schemes for making ahimself 
famous, but he who was ready to renounce everything, and, if 
he was great, was willing to become little, and, if lie was rich, to' 
become poor. There was roomsfbr an apostle—for a thousand 
apostles—who, being dead to the world s glory, its money or its 
calls, were prepared to do all in Christ’s spirit, and to believe 
that in the renunciation which was the “ secret" of Jesus hy 
the only salvation remaining for the world. t 
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He tramped through the slums of Melbourne and Sydney, 
and afterwards through the slums of London, returned to the 
Isle of Man a Christian Socialist, and announced to his father his 
intention of going into the Church. 

The oldanan did not fume and fly out. He staggered back to 
his room like a bullock to its pen alter it has had its death-blow 
in the slgunblcs. In the midst of liis dusty old bureau, with its 
labelled packets full of cuttings, he realised that twenty years 
of his life had been wasted. A son was a separate being, of a 
different growth, and a father was only the seed at the root that 
must decay and die. 

Then he made some show of resistance. 

" But with your talents, boy, surely you are not going to throw 
away your chances of a great name?" 

" 1 care nothing for a great name, father,” said John. " 1 
shall win a greater victory than any that Parliament can give 
me.” 


" But, my boy, my dear boy! one must either he the camel 
or the camel-driver; and then society-" 

" 1 hate society, and society would hate me. It is only for 
the sake of the few godly men that God spares it, ns lie spared 
Sodom for Lot's sake.” 

Having braved this ordeal and nearly broken the heart of his 
old father, he turned for his reward to Glory. He found her nt 
her usual haunt on the headlands. 

" I was blushing when you came up, wasn't I ? ” she said. 
"Shall I tell you why?” 

"Why?” 

" It was this,” she said, with a sweep of her hand across her 
bosom. 


He looked puzzled. 

"Don’t you understand? This old rag—it’s the one I was 
wearing before you went away.” 

He wanted to tell her how well she looked in it—better than 
ever now that her bosom showed under its seamless curves and 
her figure had grown so lithe and shapely. But though she 
was laughing, he saw she was ashamed of her poverty, and he 
thought Jo comfort her. 

" I’m to be a poor man myself in future, Glory. I’ve quar¬ 
relled with my father. I’m going to take Orders.” 

Her face foil. " Oh, I didn’t* think anybody would be poor 
who could help it. To be a clergyman is all right for a poor 
man, perhaps, but I hate to be poor; it’s horrid.” 

Then darkness fell upon his eyes and he felt sad and side. 
Glory had. disappointed 1 him. She was vain, she was worldly. 
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she was incapable of the higher things; she would never know 
what a sacrifice he had made for her; she would think nothing 
of him now; but he would go on all the same, the more 
earnestly because the devil had drawn a bow at him and the 
arrow had gone in up to the feathers. • 

“ With God’s help 1 shall nail my colours to the mast/’ he 
said. a 

Thus he made up his mind to follow' the unrolling of the 
scroll He had the strength called character. The Church had 
been his beacon before, but now it was to be his refuge. 

He found no difficulty in making the necessar}' preparations. 
For a year he read the Anglican divines — Jeremy Taylor, 
Hooker, Butler, Waterland, Pearson, and Pusey, - and when the 
time came for his ordination, his uncle, the Fan 1 of Knn, who 
was now Prime Munster, obtained him a title to a curacy under 
the popular and influential (’anon Wealthy, of All Saints’, Bel¬ 
gravia. The Bishop of London gave letters dimissory to the 
Bishop of Sudor and Man by whom lie was examined and 
ordained. 

On the morning of his departure for London, his father, with 
whom there had in the meantime been trying scenes, left him 
this final word of f.irew r ell: “As 1 understand that you intend 
to lead the life of poverty, 1 presume that you do not need your 
mother’s dowry, and 1 shall hold myself at liberty to disjaisc of 
it elsew'hcre, unless you require it for the use of the young lady 
who is, I hear, to go up with you ” 


V 

“I will be a poor man among poor men," said John Storm to 
himself as he drove to his \icar’s house in Katun Place, hut he 
awoke next morning in a bedroom that did not an >wer to his 
ideas of a life of jiov.erty. A footman came with hot water and 
tea, and also a message from the Canon overnight, saying he 
would be pleased to see Mr. Storm in the study after breakfast. 

The study was a sumptuous upartiueut immediately beneath, 
with soft carpets, oil which his feet made no noise, and tiger- 
skins over the backs of chairs. As he entered it, a bright-faced 
man in middle life, clean shaven, wearing a •gold-mounted 
pince-nez, and bubbling over with politeness, stepped forward 
to receive him. 

“ Welcome to Ixmrion, my dear Mr. Storm. When the letter 
came from the Prime Minister I said to my daughter Felicity — 
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you will see her presently—I trust you will be good friends—I 
said, * It is a privilege, my child, to meet any wish of the dear 
Karl of Krin, and I ain proud to be in at the beginning of a 
career that is sure to be brilliant and distinguished.'" 

John Storm made some murmur of dissent. 

K I trust you found your rooms to your taste, Mr. Storm ? ” 

John Storm had found them more than lie expected or desired. 

“ Ah, well, humble but comfortable, and in any case please 
regard them as your own, to receive whom you please therein, 
and to dispense your own hospitalities. This house is large 
enough. We shall not meet oftencr than we w'isli, so we can¬ 
not quarrel. The only meal we need take together is dinner. 
Don’t cxjiect too much. Simple but wholesome—that’s all we 
can promise you m a clergyman’s family.” 

John Storm answered that food was an indifferent matter to 
him, and that half-an-hour after dinner he never knew'what he 
had eaten The Canon laughed and began again. 

“ I thought it best you should come to us, being a stranger 
in London, though 1 confess 1 have* ne\er had but one of my 
clergy residing with me before. He is here now. You’ll see 
him by-and-by. His name is Goliglitly, a simple, worthy young 
man, from one of the smaller colleges, I believe. Useful, you 
know, devoted to me and to niv daughter, but of course a 
different sort of person altogether, and—er-” 

It was a peculiarity of the Canon that whatever he began to 
talk about he always ended by talking of himself. 

*• 1 sent for you this morning (not having had the usual 
opportunity of a meeting before) that I might tell you something 
of our organisation and your own duties. . . . You sec in me 
the head of a staff of six clergy. ’ 

John Storm was not surprised; a great preacher must be 
followed by flocks of the poor; it was natural that they should 
wish him to help them and to minister to them. 

“ We have no poor in my jxirish, Mr. Storm.” 

“ No poor, sir ? ” 

“On the contrary, her Majesty herself is one of my pari¬ 
shioners.” 

“ Thkt must lie a great grief to you, sir ? ” 

‘*Oh, the poor! Ah, yes, certainly. Of course we have our 
associated chgnties, such as the maternity home founded in 
Soho by Mrs. Callender—a worthy old Scotswoman, odd and 
whimsical, jierhups, but rich, very rich and influential. My 
clergy, however, have enough to do with the various departments 
of our church work. For instance, there is die Ladies’ Society, 
the Fancy Needlework classes, and the Decorative Flower Guild, 
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not to speak of the daughter churches and the ministration in 

hospitals, tor I always hold—er-” 

John Storm’s mind had been wandering, but at the mention 
of the hospital he looked up eagerly. 

" Ah, yes, the hospital. Your own duties will be chiefly con¬ 
cerned with our excellent hospital of Martha's Vineyard. You 
will have the spiritual care of all patients and nurses—ytfs, nurses 
also—within its precincts, precisely as if it were your parish. 
* This is my parish/ you will say to yourself, and treat it accord¬ 
ingly. Not yet being m full Orders, you will be unable to 
administer the sacrament, but you w ill have one sendee daily in 
each of the wards, taking the wards in rotation. There are 
seven wards, so there will be one service in each ward once a 

week, for 1 always say that fewer-” 

" Is it enough ? ” said John. " I shall be only too pleased-” 

"All, well, we’ll sec On Wednesday evenings we have 
service in the church, and nurses not on night duty are expected 
to intend. Some fifty of them altogether, and rather a curious 
coui]X)und. Ladies among them ? Yes, the daughters of gentle¬ 
men, but also persons of all classes. You will hold yourself 
responsible for their spiritual welfare. Let me see—this is 
Friday—say you take the sermon on Wednesday next, if that is 
agreeable. As to views, my people arc of all shades of colour, 
so I ask my clergy to take strictly via media views - strictly via 
media. Do you intone * " 

John Storm had been wandi ring again, but he recovered him¬ 
self in time to say he did not 

" That is a pity; our choir is so excellent—two violins, a viola, 
clarinet, 'cello, double bass, the trumpets and drums, and of 

course the organ. Our organist himself-" 

At that moment a young clergyman came into the room, 
making apologies and bowing subserviently'. 

"Ah, this is Mr. Golightiy — the -h’m—Hon and Rtv. Mr. 
Storm. You will take charge of Mr .Storm, and bring him to 
church on Sunday morning ” 

Mr. Golightiy delivered his message. It was about the 
organist. His wife had called to say that lie had been removed 
to the hospital for some slight operation, and there was some 
difficulty about the singer of Sunday morning’s anthem. 

"Most irritating/ Bring her up.” The citrate went out 
backwards. "I shall ask you to excuse me, Mr. Storm. My 
daughter, Felicity—-ah, here she is.” 

A tall young woman in spectacles entered. 

"This is our new housemate, Mr. Storm, nephew of dear 
Lord Erin. Felicity, my child, I wish you to drive Mr, Storm 
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round and introduce him to our people, for I always say a young 
clergyman in London-” * 

John Storm mumbled something about the Prime Minister. 

"Going to pay your respects to y our uncle now ? Very good 
.and propefr. Next week will do for the visits. Yes, yes. Come 
in, Mrs. Koenig.' 

A meek, middle-aged woman had appeared at the door. She 
was dark, mid had dee]) luminous eyes with the moist look to be 
seen in the eyes of a tired old terrier. 

"This is the wife of our organist and choir-master Good 
day ! Kindest greetings to the Prime Minister. . . . And by the 
way, let us say Monday for the beginning of yonr chaplaincy at 
the hospital.” 

The Karl of Erin, as First laird of the Treasury, occupied 
the narrow, unassuming brick house which is the Treasury resi¬ 
dence in Downing Street. Although the official head of the 
Church, with powrer to appoint its bishops and highest digni¬ 
taries, he was secretly a sceptic, if not openly a dender of 
spiritual things. For this attitude his early love passage had 
been chiefly accountable. That strife between duty and passion 
which had driven the woman he loved to religion, had driven 
linn in the other direction and left a broad swath of desolation in 
his soul. lie had seen little of his brother since that evil time, 
and nothing whatever of his brother's son. Then John had 
written, " 1 am soon to be bound by the awful tie of the priest¬ 
hood,” and he had thought it ncccssury to do something for him. 
When John was announced he felt a thrill of ti nder feeling to 
which lie had long keen a stranger. He got up and waited. 
The young man with his mother’s face and the eyes of an 
enthusiast was coming dow n the long corridor. 

John Storm saw liis uncle first in the spacious old Cabinet 
room which looks out on the little garden and the Park. He 
was a gaunt old man with meagre moustache and hair and a face 
like a death’s-head. He held out Ins hand and smiled. His hand 
wus cold and his smile was half tearful and half saturnine. 

" You arc like your mother, John.” 

John ne\er knew her. 

" When 1 saw her last you were a child ill arms and she was 
younger than you are now.” 

" Where was that, uncle ? ” 

“ In her coffin, poor girl.” 

The Prime Minister shuffled some .papers and said— 

u Well, is there anything you wish for ? ” 

"Nothing. I’ve come to thank you for what you’ve done 
already,!” 
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The Prime Minister made a deprecatory gesture. 

“I almost wish you had chosen another career, .John; still 
the Church lias its opportunities and its chances, aiul if I cun 
ever-” 

“I am satisfied—more than satisfied,” said Jolfn. “My 
choice is based, I trust, on a firm voention. God's work is 
great, sir; and greatest of all m London, That is w hw I am so 
grateful to you Think of it, sir! ” 

John was lenning forward in his chair, with one arm stretched 
out. 

“ Of the five millions of people in this vast city, not one mil¬ 
lion cro‘ s the threshold of church or chapel. And then remember 
their condition. A hundred thousand live in constant want, 
slowly starving to death every day and hour, and a quarter of 
the old people of l.ondon die ns ]>nupers. Isn't it a wonderful 
scene, sir 3 If a man 1-. willing to be spiritually dead to the 
world—to leave family and friends— to go forth never to return, 
as one might go to lus e\c nation-” 

The Prune Minister listened to the ardent young man who 
was talking to him there with his mother’s voice, and then 
said— 

“ I’m sorry.” «* 

“ Sorry?” 

“I’m afraid I’ve mode n mistake.” 

John Storm looked puzzled. 

“ I’ve sent you to the w'rong place, John When you wrote, 
I naturally supposed you were thinking of the Church ns a 
career, and I tried to put }Oii in the way of it. Do vou know 
anything of your vicar ?" 

John knew that fame spoke of him as a great preacher—one 
of the few w ho had passed through their Pentecost, and come 
out w itli the gift of tongues 

“ Precisely ! ’ The Prime Minister gave a hitter little laugh. 
“But let me tell you something about him. lie was a poor 
curate in the country, wheie the lord of the manor chanced to 
be a lady. Ho married the lady ot the manor. Ilis wife died, 
and he bought .1 London parish. Then by the help of an old 
actor who gave lessons in elocution he—well, lie set lip his Pen¬ 
tecost. Since then lie has been a fashionable preacher, and 
frequents the houses of great people Ton years ago he was 
made an honorary canon, mid when lie hears of an appointment 
to a bishopric, he says in a -tearful voice, * 1 don’t know what the 
dear Queen lias got against me.' ” 

“Well, sir?” 

“ Well, if I had known you felt like that, I should .scarcely 
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have sent von to Canon Wealthy. And yet 1 hardly know where 
else a young man of your opinions ... I’m afraid the Church 
lias a good many Canon Wcalthys in it.” 

“ God forbid/' said John. “ No doubt there arc Pharisees in 
these days ust as in the days of Christ, but the Church is still 
the pillar of the Stute.” 

"The ea’terpillar, you mean, boy—eating out its heart and its 
vitals. ” 

The Prime Minister gave another bitter little laugh, then 
looked quickly into John's flushed face and said- - 

“ But it's poor work for an old man to sap away a young man’s 
enthusiasm." 

" You can’t do that, uncle.” said John, “ because God is the 
absolute ruler of all things, good and had, and He governs both 
to His glory. Let linn only give us strength to endure our 
exile-” , 

"I don’t like to hear you talk like that, John. I think I 
know what the upshot will he. There's a gang of men about— 
Anglican Catholics they call themselves ; well, remember the 
German proverb, ' 1 ’very priestling hides a popeling.’ . . . And 
if you arc to be in the Church, John, is there any icasoti why 
you shouldn't marry and be reasonable ? To tell y ou the truth, 
I'm rather a lonely old man, whatever 1 may scetn; and if your 
mother’s son would gi\e me a sort of a grandson-- eh ? ” 

The Prime Minister was pretending to laugh again. 

" Come, John, come, it seems a pity— a fine young fellow like 
you, too Are there no sweet young girls about in these days? 
Or art* they all dead and gone since 1 was a young fellow’? 1 
could give you a wide choice, you know’, for when a man 
stands high enough . . . in fact, you would find me reason¬ 
able—urn might have am body you liked, nch or poor, dark 
or fair— - 

John Storm hail been sitting m torment, and now he rose to 
go. " No, uncle.” he said in a thicker voice, I shall never 
marry. A clergyman who is inanied is bound to life by too 
many ties. Even his affection for his wife is a tie. And then 
there is her affection for the world, its riches, its praise, its 
honours*-” 

"Well, well, we’ll say no more. After all, it’s better than 
running wild, «*yid that's what most young men seem to be doing 
now-a-days. nut then your long education abroad, and your 
poor father left to look after himself! Good-day to you! 
Come and sec me now’ and then. How like your mother you 
are sometimes! Good-tiny 1 ” 

Wheitethe door of the Cabinet room closed oil John Storm the 
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Prime Minister thought, " Poor boy, he’s laying up for himself 
a big heart-ache one of these fine days.” 

And John Storm, going down the street with uncertain step, 
said to himself, f * Mow strange he should talk like that! But 
thank God, lie didn't produce a flicker in me I Mied to all 
that a year ago ” 

Then he lifted his head and his footstep lightened 1 ; «nd deep 
in sonic secret place the thought came proudly, " She shall see 
that to renounce the world is to possess the world—that a man 
may be poor and have all the kingdom of the world at his feet! ” 

He went hack by the Underground from Westminster Bridge. 
It was mid-day and the tram was crowded. His spints were high 
and he talked with every one near him. Getting out at Victoria 
he came upon his Vicar on the platform and saluted him rather 
demonstratively. The Canon responded with some restraint 
and then stepped into a first-class carnage. 

On turning into Eaton Place he came upon a group of people 
standing around something that lay on the pavement. It was 
an old woman, a tattered, bedraggled creature, with a pinched 
and pallul face. " Is it an accident ? ” a gentleman was saying, 
and somebody answered, "No, sir, she’s gorn off in a taint" 
" Why doesn’t some one take her to the hospital P ” said the 
gentleman, and then, like the I<evitc, he passed by on the other 
side. 'Flic butcher’s cart drew up at the curb, and the butcher 
jumped down, saying, "There never is no p'hcc about when 
they’re wanted for anythiuk.” 

" But they uren’t wanted here, friend,” said somebody from 
the outside. It was John Storm, and lie was pushing lus way 
through the crow'd. 

" Will somebody knock at that door, please ? ” Fie lifted the 
old thing in his arms and earned her towards the Canon’s house. 
The footman looked aghast. " Let me know' when the Canon 
returns,” said John, ami then marched up the carpeted stairs to 
his rooms. 

An hour afterwards the old woman opened her eyes and said, 
"Anythink gorn wrong? Wot’s upP Is it the work’us P” 

It was a clear case of destitution and collapse. John Storm 
began to feed the old creature with the chicken and anlk sent 
up for his own lunch. 

Some time in the afternoon he h*‘ard the voice and step of 
the Vicar in the room below. Going down to the study, he 
was about to knock, but the voice continued in varying tones, 
now loud, now low. During a pause he rapped, and then with 
noticeable irritation the voice cried " Come in.” 

He found the Vicar, with a manuscript in hauj, rehearsing his 
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Sunday's sermon. It was a shock to John, but it helped him to 
understand what his uncle had said about the Canon's Penteco&t. 

The Canon’s brow was clouded. " Ah, is it you ? I was sorry 
to see you getting out of a third-class carriage to-day, Mr. Storm.” 

John answered that it was the poor man's class, aiul therefore, 
he thought, it ought to be his. 

“You’do yourself an injustice, Mr. Storm. Besides, to tell 
you the truth, I don’t choose that my assistant clergy-” 

John looked ashamed. “ If that is your view, sir,” he said, 
“I don’t know what you’ll say to what I’ve been doing since.” 

"I've heard of it, and 1 confess I’m not pleased. Whatever 
your old protegee may be, my house is 110 place for her. I help 
to maintain charitable institutions for such eases, and I will ask 
you to lose no time in having her removed to the hospital ” 

John was crushed. " Very w'ell, sir, if that is your wish ; only 
I thought you said my rooms . . . Besides, the ]K>or old thing 
fills her place as well as (jiiecn Victoria, and perhaps the angels 
are watcliiAg the one as much as the other.” 

Next day John Storm called to see the old w oman at Martha’s 
Vineyard, and he saw the matron, the house-doctor, and a staff 
nurse as well. Ilis adventure was known to everybody at the 
hospital. Once or twrict* he caught looks of amused compassion 
and heard a twitter of laughter As he stood by the bed, the 
old woman muttered, “ I knoo ez it wuzn’t the w’ork’us, my dear. 
He spoke to me friendly and squeedged my ’and.” 

Coming through the w ards, he had looked for a face he could 
not see, but just then he was aware of a young woman, in the 
print dress and white apron of a nurse, standing in silence at 
the bed-head. It was Glory, and her eyes were wet with tears. 

"You mustn’t do such things,” she said hoarsely; "I can’t 
bear it,” and she stamped her foot. “ IJjpn’t you see that these 
people-” 

But she turned about aiul was gone before he could reply. 
Glory was ashamed for him ! Perhaps she had been taking his 
part! tie felt the blood mounting to his face and his checks 
tingling. Glory ! II is eyes were swimming, and he dared not 
look after her, but he could have found it in his heurt to kiss 
the old bag of bones on the bed. 

That night he w r rote to the parson in the island: " Glory 
has left off her home garments, and now looks more beautiful 
than ever in tnc lvhite simplicity of the costume of the nurse. 
Her vocation is a great one. God grant she may hold on to 
it.” Then something about the fallacy of ceremonial religion 
and the impossibility of pleasing God by such religious formali¬ 
ties. "But if we have publicans and Pharisees now, even as 
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they existed in Christs time; all the more service is waiting for 
that man for whom life has no ambitions, death no terrors. I 
thank God I am in a great measure* dead to these things. . . . 
I will fulfil my promise to look after Glory. My constant prayer 
is against Agag. It is so easy for him to get a foothold in a 
girl’s heart here. This great new world, with its fashions, its 
gaieties, its beauty, and its biightuess—no wonder if a*beautiful 
young girl, tingling with life and ruddy health, should burn with 
impatience to fling herself into the arms of it. Agag is in 
Loudon, and as insinuating as ever.” 


\[ 

()\ Sunday morning his fellow-curate came to his room to 
accompany linn to church The Kcv. Joshua Golightly was a 
little man with a hook nose, small, keen e\es, scanty hair, and 
a voice that was something between a whisper and a whistle. 
I le bowed subserviently, and made meek little speeches. 

** I do trust on w ill not be disappointed w ith our church 
and service. We do all we can to make them w-orthy of our 
people ” 

As they w.dked down the streets he talked first of the 
church officers -there were honorary wardens, gcnthnicn sides¬ 
men, and lady superintendents of floral decorations; then of the 
choir, w'lneh consisted of organist and choir-master, professional 
members, voluntary members, and choir secretary, 'flic anthem 
was sung by a professional singer, generally tin* tenor from the 
Opera: the Canon could always get such people—he was a 
great favourite with artistes and ** the profession.” Of course 
the singers were paid, and the difficulty this week had been 
due to the exorbitant fee demanded by the Italian baritone 
from CVnont Garden 

Disappointment 'and disenchantment were falling on John 
Storm at every step. 

All Saints’ was a plain dark structure with a court)ard in front. 
The bells were ringing, and a line of carnages was dnvwing up 
ut tlie portico as at the entrance to a theatre, discharging their 
occupants and juissing on. Verger- in ) ellow # and buff, with 
knee-breeches, silk stockings, and powdered wigs, were receiving 
the congregation at the doors. 

* f Let us go in by the west door—I should like you to sec the 
screen to advantage,” said Mr. Golightly. 

The inside of the church was gorgeous. As far up as the 
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clerestory every wall was frescoed, and every timber of the roof 
was gilded. At the chancel end there was a wrought-iron screen 
of delicate tracery, and the altar was laden with gold candle¬ 
sticks. Above the altar and at either side of it were stained 
glass windows. 1'he morning sun was shining through them, 
and filling the chancel with warm splashes of light. Ladies in 
beautiful .spring dresses were following the vergers up the aisles. 

“ This way,” the curate whispered, and John Storm entcicd 
the sacristy by a low doorway like tin* auditorium entrance to 
a stage. There he met some six others of his fellow-curates. 
They nodded to him and went on arranging their surpliees. 
The choir were gathering in their own quarters, where the 
violins w'crc tuning up, and the choir boys were laughing and 
beha\ing after tlieir kind. 

The hell slnekened and stopped, and the organ began to 
play. When all W'ere ready they stepped into a long corridor, 
anil formed in line with their faces to the chancel and their 
backs to a little door at w Inch a \ erger in blue stood guard. 

“ The Canon’s room,” whispered Mr Goliglilly. 

A prater was said by some one, the choir sang the response, 
and then they walked 111 pi occasion to tlieir places 111 the 
chancel, the choir boys first, the Canon last Set 11 through 
the tracery of the screen, the congregation appealed to fill 
every sitting 111 the church with a blaze of light and colour, 
and the atmosphere was laden w'ltli delicate perfume 

The service was choral An anthem was sung at the close of 
the sermon, the collection being made during the hvnm before 
it. The professional singer looked like any other chorister in 
his surplice, save for his swarthy face and heavy moustache. 

The Canon preached. He wore his doctor’s hood of scarlet 
cloth His sermon was eloquent and literary, and it was de¬ 
livered with elocutionary jjower. There were many references 
to great writers, painters, and musicians, including a panegyric 
on Michael Angelo and a quotation from Blow mug. The sennon 
concluded with a passage from Dante m the original. 

John Storm was dazed and peiplexed. When the service 
was over he came out alone, returning down the nave, which 
was now, empty but still fragrant. Among other notices pasted 
011 a board in the jxircli he found this one: <l The Vicar and 
wardens, having learnt with regret that purses have been lost 
on leaving the* church, recommend the congregation to bring 
only such money as they may need for the offertory.” 

Had he been to the house of God ? No matter! God ruled 
the world in righteousness and wrought out everything to His 
own glory. 
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Next morning he began duty as chaplain at the hospital and 
when he had finished the reading of his first prayers he could 
see that he had lived down some of the derision due to his 
adventure with the old woman. That poor old bag of bones 
was sinking and could not last much longer. • 

Going out by way of the dispensary, he saw Glory again, and 
heard that she had been to church the day before* It was 
lovely. All those hundreds of nice-looking people in gay 
colours, with the rustic of silk and the hum of voices—it was 
beautiful—it reminded her of the sea in summer. He asked 
what she thought of the sermon, and she said, “Well, it wasn’t 
religion exactly—not wliat I call religion- -not a 'reg’lar rousing 
rampage for sowls,' as old Chaise used to say, lint-” 

“ Glory," he said impetuously, '■ I’m to preach my first sermon 
on Wednesday.” 

He did not ask her to pome, but inquired if she was on night 
duty. She answered '• no ” and then somebody called her. 

*■ She’ll he there," lie told himself, and he walked home with 
uplifted head He would look for her; he would catch her eye; 
she would see that it was not necessary to be ashamed of him 
again. 

And then close behind, very close, came recollection* of her 
nppcar.uicc. He could reconstruct her new dress by memory— 
her face was easy to remember. “After all, beauty is a kind of 

m m 

virtue," he thought; “ and all natural friendship is good for the 
progress of souls if it is built upon the love of God ” 

He wrote nothing and learned nothing by heart. The only 
preparation he made for Ins sermon was thought and prayer. 
When the Wednesday night cnine he was very nervous. But 
the church was nearly empty, and the vergers, who were in 
their evciyday clothes, had only partially lit up the na\ e. The 
Canon had done him the honour to be* pr< =ent ■ his fellow- 
curates read the prayers and lessons. 

As he ascended the pulpit he thought he saw the white 
bonnets of a group *>f nurses in the dim distance of one of the 
aisles, but he did not see Glory, and he dared not look agAin. 
His text was “ My kingdom is not of this world." He gave it 
out twice, and his voice sounded strange to himself—*o weak 
and thin in that hollow place 

When he began to speak, his sentences seemed awkward and 
difficult. The things of the world were temporal, and the 
nations of the world were out of harmony with God. Men 
were biting and devouring each other who ought to live as 
brothers. “Cheat or be cheated,” was the rule of life, as a 
modem philosopher Lad said. On the one side were tye many 
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dying of want, on the other side the few occupied with poetry 
and art, writing addresses to dowers, and peddling in the por¬ 
traiture of the moods and methods of love, living lives of 
frivolity, taking pleasure in mere riches and the lusts of the 
eye, while thousands of wretched mortals were grovelling in the 
mire. . . . Then where was our refuge ? . . . The Church was 
the refugt of God's people . . . from Christ came the answer 
—the answer—the ” 

His worth would not flow. He fought hard, threw out another 
passage, then stammered, began again, stammered again, felt hot, 
made a fresh effort, flagged, rattled out some words he had fixed 
in his mind, perspired, lost his voice, and finally stopjied in the 
middle of a sentence and said, "And now to God the Father—" 
and came down from the pulpit. 

His sermon had been a failure, and lie knew it. On going 
back to the sacristy the Reverend Golightly congratulated.him 
with a simper and a vapid smile. The Canon was more honest 
but more vain. He mingled lofty advice with gentle reproof 
Mr. Storm had taken his task too lightly, lietter if lie bad 
written liis sfermon and read it. Whatever might serve for the 
country, congregations in liOndon— at All Saints' especially— 
expected culture and preparation. 

“ For my own part l confers—nay, I am proud to declare— 
my watchword is Rehearse 1 Rehearse ! Rehearse ! ” 

As for the doctrine of the sermon it was not above question. 
It was necessary to live in the nineteenth century, and it was 
impossible to apply to its conditions the rules of life that had 
been proper to the first. 

John Storm made no resistance. He slept badly that night 
As often as lie dozed off he dreamt that lie was trying to do 
something lie could not do, and when he awoke, he became hot 
as with the memory of ji disgrace. And always at the hack of 
his shame was the thought of Glory. 

Next morning he was alone in his room and fumbling the 
toast on his breakfast-table, when the door opened and a cheery 
voice cried, " May I no come in, laddie ? ” 

An elderly lady entered. She was tall and slight, and had a 
long fine face with shrewd but kindly eyes and nearly snow- 
white hair. 

"I’m Jane Callender," she said, "and I couldnn wait for an 
introduction or sic bother, but must just come and see ye. Ay, 
laddie, it was a bonnie sermon yon! I havena heard the match 
of it since I came frae Edinburgh and sat under the good 
Doctor Guthrie Now he was nae slavish reader neither— none 
of your {taper preachers was Thomas. My word, but you gave 
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us the right doctrine, too! They’re given over to the worship 
of Beelzebub— half these church-going folks. Oh, these Phari¬ 
sees ! They are enough to sour milk. 1 wish they had one 
neck, and somebody Mould just squeeze it. Now, where did 
you hear that, Jane? But no matter! And tha lasses are 
worse than the men, with their fashions and foldololls. They 
love Jesus, but they like Him best in heaven, not ^bothering 
down in Bclgra\ia. But I must be going my ways. I left 
Janies 011 the street, and there's no h\ ing with the mail if you 
keep his horses wailing Good morning till ye! . . . But eh, 
laddie. I’m afraid for }e: I’m thinking -I'm thinking . . . 
blit come and see me at Victoria Square. Good morning! ” 

She luul rattled this off at .1 breath, and had hardly given 
tune for a leplv when her blaek silk was rustling down the 
stairs. 

John Storm remembered that the Canon had spoken of 
her. She was the good woman who kept the home for girls 
at Soho. 

“ The good creature only came to comfort me,” he thought. 
But Glory ' What was Glory thinking? Thai morning, after 
prayers at the hospital, he went in search of her in the out¬ 
patient department, but she pretended to be overwhelmed with 
work, and only nodded and smiled and excused herself. 

“ 1 haven’t got a moment tins morning, either for the king or 
his dog I'm up to my eyes in bandages, and have fourteen 
plasters on my conscience, and now' I must run away to my 
little boy whose leg was aniput.ated 011 Saturday.” 

He understood her, but lie came back 111 the evening and was 
resolved to face it out. 

“ What did you think of last night, Glorj ? ” Then she put 
on a look of blank amazement. 

“ Why, w hat happened ? Oh, of corny the sermon 1 How 
stupid of me ! l)o you know 1 forgot all alaiut it * ’’ 
tf You wrcrc not there, then ? " 

“ Don’t nsk me* Really, I’m ashamed. After my promise to 
grandfather, too ! But Wednesday doesn’t count an} way, does 
it 3 You’ll preach on Sumla} . . . and then ! ” 

His feeling of relief was followed by a sens*' of deqper humi¬ 
liation. Glory had not c\cn troubled herself to remember. 

Kvidently he was nothiug to her —nothing ; while she- 

He wnlked home through St. James’s Park* Under the tall 
trees the peaceful silence of the night came down 011 him. The 
sharp clack of the streets w r as deadened to a low hum as of the 
sea afar off. Across the gardens lie could see the clock ip the 
tower of Westminster, and hear the great bell strike the quarters. 
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London ! How little and selfish all personal thoughts were in 
the contemplation of the mighty city! He had been thinking 
only of himself and his own little doings. It was all so small 
and pitiful. 

“ Did my shame at my failure in the pulpit proceed solely 
from fear of losing the service of God, or did it proceed from 

wounded,ambition, from pride, from thoughts of Glory-” 

Rut the peaceful .stars wrerc over him It was a majestic night. 


VII 

Martha's Vineyard. 

Dkvr Ai’Ntir It \< 111:1.,—Tell grandpa, to begin with, that John 
Storm preached his first sermon on Wednesday last, and accord¬ 
ing to piogiamme I was then* to hear it. Oil, God bless me, 
what a time I had of it! lie broke down 111 the middle, taking 
stage fright or pulpit fright, or some such devilry, though there 
was nothing to be afraid of except a handlioxful of chattering 
girls who didn’t listen, and a few old fogies w itli ear-trumpets. 
I was sitting in the darkness at the I lack, effectual!} concealed 
from the preacher hy the broad shoulders of Ward Sister All- 
worthy, who is an example of ,e delicate frmalisiii” just verging 
on old-inaidenisin. They tell 111c the discoorse ” w as a short 
one, but 1 noser got so many prayers into the time 111 all my 
born days, and my breath was coming and going so fast that the 
Sister must have thought they had set up a pumping engine 111 
the pew' behind her. Our poor liens}-laden Mr. Storm hits been 
here since then with lus sad and eager face, but 1 hadn’t the 
stuff 111 me to tell him the tiutli about the seimon, so I told him 
1 had lorgotten to go aiul hear it, and may the I ami have mercy 
011 my soul! 

Von want to know how' I employ my time ? Well, lest you should 
think I give up my days to dreams and iny nights to idleness, I 
hasten to tell that I rise at f), breakfast as begin duty at 7 , 
sup nt 0.30 r.u., gossip till ten, and then go into my room and 
put myself to bed; and there I am at the end of it. Reing only 
a probationer, I am chiefly, in the out-patient depirtment, where 
my duties are to collect the things wanted at the dispensary, 
make the patients ready to sec the surgeon aiul pass them on to 
the dressers. My patients at present are the children, and I 
love them, and shall break my heart w hen I have to leave them. 
They arc not always too well looked after by the surgeon, but 
that doesn’t matter in the least, because, you see, they are 
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constantly watched by the best and most learned doctor in the 
world—that’s me. 

Last Saturday I had my first experience of the operating 

th^ptre. Gracious goodness .' I thought 1 shouldn't survive it. 

Fortunately 1 had my dressings aiul sponges to Iooh» after, so I 

just stiffened my back with a sort of imaginary six-foot steel bar, 

and went on “ like blazes ” Hut some of these staff nurses are 

just “ter’ble” ; they take <i professional pleasure in descending 

to that inferno, anti wouldn’t miss a “ theatre ” for worlds. On 
* + 

Saturday it was a little boy of five who had Ins leg amputated, 
and now when you ask the while-faced darling W'liere lie’s going 
to, lie says he’s going to the angels, and lie’ll get lots of gristly 
pork up there, lie is too. 

The pet sound of our vineyard is .d)und.mt. hut tiiere are various 
sour grape s aljout We have a medical school (containing lots of 
nice boys, only a girl may not spt uk to them even in the corridors), 
and a full stall - of houoran and \isitmg physicians and surgeons 
lhit tile only doctor we nally have much to do with is the house- 
surgeon, a \oung fellow who lias just finished his student’s 
course. His name is Alien, and since Saturday he lias so much 
respect for Glory that she might e\en swear m his presence (in 
Manx), but Sister Allworthy takes e.ire .that she doesn’t, having 
designs on his celibacy herself He must have sung Ins Te 
Dcum after the operation, for he got gloriously drunk, and wanted 
to inject morphia in a patient recovering from trouble of the 
kidney. It was an old hippopotamus of a German musician 
named Koenig, and he was yi frantic terror. So I whispered 
to him to pretend to go to sleep, and then I told the doctor I 
had lost the syringe. Hut—‘'Gough bless me sow 11 ”—what a 
dressing the Sister gav e me! 

Yesterday was visiting-day, and when the friends of the 
patients come, even an hospital can have its humours. They 
try to sneak m little dainties, w Inch may be delicious in them¬ 
selves, hut are deadly poison for the people the* are intended 
for. Then we hayc to search under the bed-clothes of the 
patients and even feel the jmckets of their visitors The mother 
of my little boy came yesterday, and I noticed such a large 
protuberance at her bosom under her ulster that I began to 
foresee another ojicration. It was only a bnek of currant cake 
paved with lemon peel. 1 hauled it out and moved round like 
a cloud of thunder and lightning. Hut she began to cry and to 
say she had made it herself for Johnnie, and then—well, didn’t 
I just get a wigging from the Sister though ! 

But I don’t mind what happens here, for I am in London, and 
to be in London is to live, and to live is to be in London. I’ve 
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not seen much of it yet, having only two hours off duty every 
day, from ten to twelve, and then all I cun do is to make little 
dips into the Park and the district round about, like a new pigeon 
with its wings clipped. But I watch the great new world 
ray big bo* up here, and see the carriages in the Park, and the 
people riding on horseback. They ltave a new handshake in 
London.* You lift your hand to the level of your shoulder, and 
then waggle horizontally as if you had put your elbow out; and 
when you begin to speak you say, “ I - er,” as if you had got the 
mumps. Hut it is beautiful! Thu sound of the traffic is like 
music, and I feel like a war-liorse that wants to be inarching to 
it. How delightful it is to be young in a world so full of love¬ 
liness ! And if you are not very ugly, it’s none the worse. 

All hospital nurses are just now' husking in the sunshine of a 
forthcoming ball. It is to be given at Hartimivus’s Hospital, where 
they have a lecture-theatre larger than‘the cnmmoiu and the 
dancing there is for once to he to a happier tune. All the earth 
is to be present—all the hospital earth ; and if I could afford to 
array myself in the necessary .splendour, T should show' this 
benighted Loudon what an absolute angel (ilory is ! Hut then 
my first full holiday is to be 011 the ii tth, when I expect to be 
out from 10 \.m. until 10 i\w. I am nearly crazy whenever I 
think of it; and when the time comes to make my first plunge 
into London, I know I shall hold my breath exactly as if I were 
taking a header off frog Malm Rocks. . . . 

Gi.oky. 


viir 

* 

On the morning of the 21th Glory rose at five, that she might 
get through her work and have the entire day for her holiday. 
At tliut hour she c.une upon a rough-haired nurse, wearing her 
cap a little on one side, and washing a Hour with disinfectants. 
Being in great spirits, (ilorv addressed her cheerfully. 

“ Are you off to-day, too ? ” she said. 

The nurse gave her a contempt nous glance, and answered— 

" I’m^iot one of your paying probationers, miss—playing pro¬ 
bationers, 1 call them. We nurses are hard-working women, 
whose life spells duty, and we've got no time for sight-seeing and 
holiday-making.” 

M No, but you are one of those who ruin the profession alto¬ 
gether,” said a younger woman who had just come up. “ They 
will expect everybody to do the same. This Is my day off, but 
I have tp do the grate, and sweep the wanl, and make the bed. 
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and tidy the Sister's room; and it's all through people like you. 
Small thanks you get for it either, for a girl may not even wear 
her hair in a fringe, nml she is always expecting to hear the 
inaWon's, * You’re not fit for nursing, miss.’" 

Glory looked at her. She was an exquisitely pretty girl, with 
dark hair, [link and ivory cheeks, and light grey eyes, hut her 
hands were coarse, and her finger-nails flat and square; mid when 
you looked again there was a certain blemished appearance about 
her beauty as of a Sev res vase th.it is cracked somewhere. 

“Do you say you are off to-day ? ” said Glory. 

“ Yes, I am ; arc jou ? " 

“Ye«,but I am strange to London. Could you take me with 
you, if you are going nowhere 111 particular ? ” 

“Certainly, dear. I’ve noticed you before, and wanted to 
speak to you. You’re the girl with the splendid name—Glory, 

• * • ■ •« ^ >9 * 

isn t it r 

“ Yes; w h.il is \ ours r 

“ Polly I.o\c " 

At ten o’clock that morning the two girls set out for their 
long day's jaunt. 

“ Now, where shall we go ? ” said Polls. 

“Let us go where we can see a gre.it man}' people,” said 
Glory. 

“That’s easy enough, for this is the Queen’s birthday, 
and-” 

Glory thought of Aunt lbicliel, and made a cry of delight. 

“ And now that I think oftit,” said Polly, as if by a sudden 
memory, “ l’\e got tickets for the trooping of the colours—the 
Queen’s colours, \ou know.” 

“Shall we see her?” said Glory 

“What a question! Why, no; but we'll see the soldiers and 
the generals, and perhaps the Prince. It’s at 10 . 30 , and only 
aeioss the Park.” 

"Come along,” said Glory; and she began to drag at her 
companion and to run. 

“ My gracious, what a girl von are, to be sure ! ” , 

But they were both running in another minute, and laughing 
and chattering like children escaped from school. In » quarter 
of an hour they were at the entrance to the Horse Guards. 
There was a crowd at the gates, and a policeman w*as taking 
tickets. Polly dived into her pocket. 

“ Where are mine ? Oh, here they arc. A great friend gave 
me them,” she whispered. '* He lias a chum in one of those 
offices.” 

"A gentleman?” said Glory with studied politeness; but 
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they were crushing through the gate by that time, and there¬ 
after she had eyes and cars for nothing but the pageant before 
her. 

It was a beautiful morning, and the spring foliage of the Park 
was very green and fresh. Three sides of the great square were 
lined with redcoats; the square itself was thronged with people, 
and every window and balcony looking over it was filled. There 
were soldiers, sentries, policemen, the generals m cocked hats, 
and the Prince himself in a bearskin, riding by with the jingle of 
spurs and curb-chain. Then the tn-ra-ta-ta-ra of the bugle, the 
explosive \oice crying "Escort for the colour/' the officer carry¬ 
ing it, the white gloves of the staff fluttering up tile salute, the 
Hash of liayonets, the march round, mid the band playing “The 
British Grenadiers.” It was like a dream to Glory. She felt 
her bnsoin heaving and was afraid she was going to cry. 

Polly was laughing and prattling merrily. “ I la, Ipi, ha ! see 
that soldier chasing a sunshade * Mj 1 lie has caught it with 
his sword.” 

“I suppose these arc nil great people,” whispered Glory. 

“I should think so,” said Polly. “Do sou see that gentle¬ 
man m the window opjaisite 5 — that’s the Foreign Office.” 

“Which saul Glory, but lier eyes were wandering. 

“The one in the frock-coat and the silk hat talking to the 
lady in the green lawn and the black lacc fichu and the spring 
lionnet.” 

“You mean beside that plain girl wearing the jungle of rhodo¬ 
dendrons ? ” * 

“Yes; that’s the gentleman who gave mj friend the tickets.” 

Glory looked at him for a moment, and something \cry remote 
seemed to stir in her memory, but the band was plaung once 
more and she was wufted away again. It was “God Save the 
Queen ” this time, and w hen it ended and everybody cried “ AH 
over,” shq took a long, deep breath and said, “ Well / ” 

Polly was laughing at her. and Glory had to laugh Also They 
set each other off laughing, and pcoj le began to look at them, 
and then they had to laugh again and run away. 

" This Glory is the funniest girl,” said Polly, “ she is surprised 
at the simplest thing.” 

They went to look at the shops, passing up Regent Street, 
across the Circus, and down Oxford Street towards the City, 
laughing and talking nonsense all the time. Once when they 
made a little purchase at n shop the shopwoman looked astonished 
at the freedom w r ilh which they carried themselves, and after 
that they felt inclined to go into every shop in the street and 
behave absurdly everywhere. In the course of two hours they 
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had Accomplished all the innocent follies possible to the intoxica¬ 
tion of youth, and were perfectly happy. 

By this time they had reached the Bank and were feeling the 
prickings of hunger, so they looked out a restaurant in Cheap- 
side and went m for some dinner. The place was ftill of men, 
and several of them rose at once when the two girls entered. 
They were m the outdoor hospital costume, but there itas some¬ 
thing sliowv about Polly’s toilet, and the men kept looking their 
way ami smiling. Glory looked back boldly, and said in an 
audible voice, “ What fun it must be to be a barmaid, and to 
have the gentlemen w'ink at you, and be laughing hack at them ! ” 
But Pr'ly niulgcd her and told her to he quiet. .She looked 
down lieiself, but nevertheless contrived to use her eyes ns a 
kind of fin ti vc electric battery in the midst of the most innocent 
conversation. It was clear that Polly had flown farthest in the 
ways of the world, and when you looked at her again you could 
see that the balance of her life had been deranged by some one. 

After dinner the girls got into an omnibus anil went still 
farther cast, sitting at opposite sides of the car, and laughing and 
talking loudly to each other amid the astonishment of the other 
occupants. But when they eame to mean and ugly streets with 
greengrocers’ barrow's by the curbstone, and weird and dreary 
cemeteries m the midst of gaunt green sticks that were trwng to 
look like trees, Glory thought they had better return. 

They went back by the Thames steamboat from some land¬ 
ing-stage among the docks. The steamer picked up passengers 
at every station on the river, and at London Bridge a band catnc 
aboard. As they sailed under St. Paul’s the boat was crowded 
with people going west to see the celebrations in honour of the 
birthday, and the hand was playing <c And her golden hair was 
hanging down her back ” 

At one moment Glory was wild with delight, and at the next 
her gaiety seemed to be suddenly extinguished. The sun was 
setting behind the towers of Westminster in a magnificent lake 
of fire, and it secifled like the sun going clown at Peel, except 
that the lights beneath, which glistened and flashed, were 
windows, not waves, and the deep hum was not the noise of the 
mighty sea, but the noise of mighty millions. • 

They landed at Westminster Bridge and went to a tea-room 
for tea. When they came out it was quite dark, find they got on 
to tlic top of an omnibus. But the town was now ablaze with 
gas and electric lights that were flinging out the initials of the 
Queen, and Whitehall was dense with carriages going to the 
official receptions. Glory wanted to be in the midst of so much 
life, so the girls got down and walked arm in arm. r 
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As *they passed through Piccadilly Circus they were laughing 
again, for the oppression of the crowds made them happy. The 
throng was greatest at that point and they had to push their 
way through. Among others, there were many gaily-dressed 
women who seemed to be waiting for omnibuses. Glory noticed 
that two of these women, who were grimacing and lisping, had 
spoken td a man who was also lounging about. She tugged at 
Polly’s arm. 

“ That’s strange ! Did you see that ? ” she said. 

“ That f Oh, that’s nothing. It’s clone every day,” said 
Pollv. 

“ What does it mean r” said Glory 

“Why, you don't mean to say . . Well, this Glory . . . 
Really your friends ought to take care of you, my dear, you are 
so ignorant of the world.” 

And then suddenly, as by a flash of lightning, Glory had her 
first glimpse of the tragic issues of life. 

* f Oh, iny gracious! come along,” she whispered, and dragged 
Polly .after her. 

They were panting past the end of St. James’s Street, when a 
man with an eyeglass and a great shield of shirt-front collided 
with them and saluted them. Glory was for forging ahead, hut 
Polly had drawn up. 

“it's only my friend,” said Polly in another \oiee. "This is 
a new nurse I ler name is Glory.” 

The man said something about a glorious name and a glorious 
pleasure to be nursed by such a nurse, and then both the girls 
laughed. He was glad ‘they had found his tiekets useful, but 
sorry he could not see them back to the hospital, being dragged 
away to the hally Foreign Office reception in honour of the 
Queen’s birthday. 

* f But I’m coming to the hall, you know, and,” with a glance 
at Glory, “ I’ve half a mind to bring mv chum along with me.” 

“ Oh, do,” said Polly, partly co\ cring the pupils of her eyes 
with her eyelids. 

The man lowered his voice and saul something about Glory 
which Glory did not eateh, then waved his white kid glove, 
saying “ Ta-tn,” and wras gone. 

“ Is he manned ? " said Glory. 

“ Married ! {mod gracious, no; wh.it ridiculous ideas you’ve 
got»” 

It was ten minutes after ten ns the girls turned in at a sharp 
trot at the door of the hospital, still prattling and chattering and 
bringing some of the gaiety and nonsense of their holiday into 
the quiets precincts of the house of pain. The porter shook his 
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finger at them with mock severity, and a ward Sister going 
through the porch in her white silence stopped to say that a 
patient had been crying out for one of them. 

“It's me—I know it’s me/’ said Tolly. "I've got a brother 
here out of a monastery, and he can’t do with anybody else 
about him. It makes me tired of my life.” 

But it was Glory who was wanted. The woman, whom John 
Storm had picked up out of the streets was diving. Glory 
had helped to muse her, and the poor old thing had kept her¬ 
self alive that she might del her to Glory her last charge and 
message. She could see nobody, so (dory leaned over the bed 
and spoke to her. 

"I’m here, mamniie; what is it ? ” she said, and the flushed 
}oimg face bcnl close abuse the withered and white one. 

"He spoke to me friendly and squeedgrd my ’and, he did 
S’clp me noser, it’s tiro. Gimme a black cloth on the corfin, 
my dear, and mind yer t 11 *1111 to fuller.” 

"Yes, niammie, \es; I svill- -be sure I—I- Oil!’’ 

It ssas Glory’s first death. 


IX 

Joiiv Storm had been through his first morning call that ailer- 
110011. Tor this ordeal lie had presented himself m a flannel 
shirt in the hall, where the Canon was waiting for him in patent- 
leather boots and kid gloves, and Ins daughter Felicity in cream 
silk and white feathers. Alter they had seated themselves in 
the carriage, the Canon said, "You don’t quite do yourself jus¬ 
tice, Mr. Storm. Bclies'C 111c, to be svcll dressed is a great thing 
to a young man making his w'ay in London.” 

The carriage stopped at a house that seemed to be only round 
the corner. 

" This is Mrs. Macrae’s/' the Canon w hispered. " An American 
lady—widow of a millionaire. Her daughter—you will see her 
presently—is to marry into one of our best English families.” 

They were vralknig up the wide staircase behind the footman 
in blue. There was a buzz of voices coming from a room above. 

"Canon—er—Wealthy, Miss Wealthy, and—cr—the h’m . . . 
Rev. Mr. Storm ! ” 

The buzz of voices abated, and a bright-faced little woman, 
showily dressed, came forward and welcomed them with a marked 
accent. There w ere several other ladies in the room, but only 
one gentleman. 'This jierson, who was standing, with teacup 
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and saucer in hand, at the farther side, screwed an eyeglass in 
his eye, looked across at John Storm, and then said something 
to the lady in the chair beside him. The lady tittered a little. 
John Storm looked back at the man, as if by an instinctive 
certainty that he must know him when he saw him .again. He 
was engulfed in a high, stiff collar, and was rather ugly; tall, 
slender, a little past thirty; fair, with soft, sleepy eyes, and no 
life in his expression, but agreeable; fit for good society, with 
the stamp of good-breeding, and cajxible of casing little humorous 
things in a tlnn “ roofy ” voice. 

“ I was real sorrj I didn't hear Mr. Storm Wednesday even¬ 
ing," Mrs. Macrae was saying with a mincing smile. My 
daughter told me it was just too lovely. Mercy, this is your 
great preacher. Persuade him to come to my ‘At Home* 
Tuesday.” 

A tall, dark girl, with gentle manners and a beautiful face, 
came slowly forward, put her hand into John's, and looked 
steadily into Ins eyes without speaking. Then the gentleman 
with the cscglass said suavely, f * Have you been long in London, 
Mr. Storm > ” 

‘'Two weeks," John answered shoitly, and half turned his 
he.od. 

“ How—er—interesting! ” with a prolonged dr.iwl and a little 
cold titter 

M Oh, Lon! Robert l’re—Mr. Stoim," said the hostess. 

“Mr. Storm has done me the honour to become one of my 
assistant clergy. Lord Robert,” said the Canon, “but he is not 
likely to be a curate long.” 

“ That is charming.'’ said Lord Robert. “ It is always a relief 
to hear that I am likely to have one candidate the less for my 
poor perpetual curacy in i’lmlico. They’re at me like Hies 
round a hone} -pot, don’t you know. 1 thought I had made the 
acquaintance of all the perpetual curates 111 Christendom And 
what a sweet team they are, to he sure ! The last of them came 
yesterday. 1 was out, and my friend Drake—Drake of the 
Home Office, you know—couldn’t give the man the living, so 
he gave him sixjicnce instead, a.ul the creature went away quite 
satisfied/' 

Everybody seemed to laugh except John (who only stared into 
the air), and the loudest laughter came from the (anon. But 
suddenly an incisive voice said- -- 

“ But why sharpen your teeth on the poor curates ? Is there 
no a -canon or a bishop handy that’s better worth a bite ? ” 

It was Mrs. Callender. 

“ I’ll tell ye a story too, only mine shall he a true one.” 
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" Jane! Jane!” said the hostess, shaking her fan as a weapon; 
and Lord Robert stretched his neck over his collar and made an 
amiable smile. 

“ A girl of eighteen came to me this morning at Soho, and 
she was in the usual trouble. The father was a wicked rector, 
lie died last year leas ing Hurt} -one thousand pounds, and the 
mother of his unfortunate child, that is to say his nfistress, is 
now’ in the I'ninn ” 

. It was the first sincere w r ord that had been spoken, where 
c\cry tom h.id been wrong, every gesture false, and it fell on 
the company like a thunderclap. John Storm drew r his breath 
hard, looked up at Lord Robert by a strange impulse, and felt 
hiuiselt aiengeri. 

“ What a beautiful dav it has been,” said somebody. 

Everybody looktd up at the maker of this surprising remark. 
It was a lady, mid she blushed until her cheeks burned again. 

A painful silence followed, and then the hostess turned to 
Lord Roherl and said— 

“ You spoke of your friend Drake, didn’t you ? Everybody is 
talking of him, and as for the girls they seem to be crazy about 
the man. So handsome, they say, so natural, and such a 
splendid talker. Jhit then girls an' so ejukk to take fancies to 
people "S 011 really must take care of yourself, my dear.” (This 
to Fehcitj ) "Who is he? Iaml Robert will tell you—an 
official of some kind, and son of Sir something Drake of one of 
the norl hern counties. lie knows the secret of getting on in the 
world, though- lie doesn't go ntiout too much, llut I’ve deter¬ 
mined not to 1 i\c any longer without making the acquaintance 
of this wonderful being, so Iaml Robert must just bring him 
along Tuesday evening or else-" 

John Storm escaped at last, without promising to come to the 
11 At Home.” He went direct to the hospital, and learned that 
Glory was out for the day. Where she could have gone, and 
what she couhl be doing, puzzled him grievously That she had 
not put herself under his counsel and direction on her first 
excursion abroad hurt his pride and wounded his sense of respon¬ 
sibility. As the night fell'lns anxiety increased. Though he 
knew she would not return until ten he set oulf at "nine to 
meet her. 

At a venture he took the eastward course, an<l passed slowly 
down Piccadilly. The facade of nearly every club facing the 
Park w r as flaming with electric light. Young men in evening 
dress w r ere standing on the steps, smoking, and taking the air 
wfter dinner, and pretty girls in showy costumes were promenad¬ 
ing leisurely in front of them. Sometimes as a girl passed die 
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looked sharply up, and the corner of her mouth would be raised 
a little, and when she had gone by there would be a general 
burst of laughter. 

John’s blood boiled, and then his heart sank; he felt so help¬ 
less, liis pity and indignation were so useless and unnecessary. 
All at once he saw what he had been looking for. As he went 
by the corner of St. James's Street, he almost ran against Glory 
and another nurse m the costume of their hospital. They did 
not obscr\ e him, they were talking to a man; it was the man he 
had met in the afternoon. Lord Robert l "re. 

John heard the man say, “ Your (dory is such a glorious——” 
and then he lowered his voice, and apjiearcd to say something 
that was very amusing, for the other girl laughed a great deal. 

John’s soul was now fairly m result, and iie w anted to stop, to 
order the man off and to take charge of the two nurses, as his 
duty seemed to require of him. Rut he jKissed them, then 
looked hack and saw the group scjidrnte, and as the man w r cnt 
by he watched the girls going westward. There was a glimpse 
of them under the gas-lamp as they crossed the street, and 
again a glimpse as tiny passed into the darkness under the 
trees of the Park. 

lie could not trust himself to return to the hospital that night, 
and his indignation was no less in the morning But there was 
n letter from Glory saying that his poor old fiiend was dead, and 
had begged that he would bury her. lie dressed himself in 
his best (“We can’t take liberties with the poor,” he thought) 
mid walked across to the hospital at once. There he asked for 
Glory, and they went downstairs together to that chill chamber 
underground which has always its cold and silent occupant. It 
is only a short tenancy tlmt anybody can have there, so the old 
woman hail to he buried the same morning. The parish was to 
bury her, and the van w'as at the door. 

He wtis standing witli (/lory in the hall, and his heart had 
softened to her. 

*• Glory,” he said, “you shouldn’t have gone nut yesterday 
without telling me—the dangers of London are so great” 

“ What dangers ? ” she asked. 

"Well,*to a young girl, a beautiful girl-” 

Glory peered up under her long eyelashes. 

“ I mean the /laugers from—I’m ashamed in in) soul to say 
it—the dangers from men.” 

She shot up a quick glance into his face and said in a moment, 

" You saw us, didn’t you ? ” 

a Yes, I saw you, and I didn’t like your choice of company." 

She dropped her head demurely and said, " The man ? ” 
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John hesitated. " I was speaking of the girl. I don’t like the 
freedom with which she carries herself in this house Among 
these good and devoted women is there no one but this . . . 
this- 

Glory's lower lip began to show its inner side. "??lu*’s bright 
and lively- -that’s all 1 care*.” 

“ Hut it’s not all / care. Glory, and if such men as tlfiit are her 
friends outside-” 

(dory’s head vent up. ‘'What is it to me who are her friends 
outside r ’’ 

" Kvcrything, if you allow yourself to meet them again ” 

‘ f Well,” doggedly, “ l am going to meet them agaiu. I’m 
going to the nurses* bull on Tuesday." 

John answered with deliberation, “ Not m that girl’s company.’’ 

" Why not 3 ” 

“ i say not in that girl's coni])any ” 

There was a short pan -o, and then Glory said with a quivering 
mouth, "^ou are \e\mg me, and joii will end by making me 
cry. Don't you see you are degrading me too? 1 am not used 
to licing degraded. You see me with a weak silly creature 
who hasn't an idea in her head, and can do nothing but giggle 
and laugh and make rjes at men, and you think I’m going to 
be led away by her. Do \ou suppose a girl can’t take care of 
herself 3 ” 

“ As you will, then,” said John, with a fling of lus hand, going 
off down the steps. 

“Mr. Storm Mr. Storm—Jo—.Toll-” 

Hut lie wras out oil the pavement and getting into the work- 
house van. 

" Ah ! ” said a mincing voice beside her. " I low jollv it is 
when nnybody is suffering for your sake 1 ” It w.is Holly Lose, 
and again her eyelids were half covering her eye- 

“I’m sure I don’t know what you mean,” s<“d Glory; her 
own <‘ycs were swimming m big tear-drops 

“ Don't you ? What a fitgny girl you arc 1 Hut your educa¬ 
tion has been neglected, my dear.” 

It was a combination van and hearse with the coffin under tin 
driver’s lmx, and .John Storm (as the only discovcrablcmioumcr) 
w ith the undertaker on the seat inside. 

"Will ye be willin’ ter tyke the service at thp eimitcry, sir?” 
said the undertaker, and John answered that he would. 

The grave w'as oil the jumpers’ side, and when the undertaker, 
with his man, had lowered the coffin to its place, he said, 
"They’ve gimme ahart three more funerals this morning, os I'll 
leave ye now', sir, to finish ’er off.” • 
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At the next moment .John Storm in his surplice was alone 
with the dead, and had opened his book to read the burial 
service which no other human ear was to hear. 

He read *' Dust to dustj ashes to ashes/* and then the bitter 
loneliness oT the pauper's doom came down on his soul and 
silenced him. 

But his Imprisoned passion had to find a vent, and that night 
he wrote to the Prime Minister: “1 begin to understand wliat 
you meant when you said 1 was in the wrong place. Oh, this 
Ixmdon, with its society, its worldly clergy, its art, its literature, 
its luxury, its idle life, all built 011 the toil of the country and 
compounded of the sweat of the nameless )x>or! Oh, this * Circe 
of cities/ drawing good people to it, decoying them, seducing 
them, and then turning them into swine! It seems impossible 
to live in the world and to be spiritually-minded. When I try 
to do so I am torn 111 two.” 


X 

On the following Tuesday evening two young men were dining 
in their chambers m St. James’s Street. One of them was I xml 
Robert L'rc; the oilier was Ins friend and house-mate, Horatio 
Drake. Drake was younger than Lord Robert by some seven 
or eight year^, and also beyond comparison more attractive. His 
face was manly and handsome, its expression was open and 
breezy; he was broad-shouldered and splendidly built, and lie 
had the fair hair and blue eyes of a boj 

Their room was a large one, and it was full of beautiful and 
valuable things, but the furniture wus huddled about in disorder. 
A large chamber-organ, a grand piano, a mandoline and two 
violins, pictures on the floor as well as on the w'alls, many 
photographs scattered about everywhere, and the mirror over 
the mantelpiece fringed with invitation curds, which were stuck 
between the glass .11 id the frame. 

Their man had brought in the coffee and cigarettes. Lord 
Robert was speaking in his weary drawl, which had the worn-out 
tone of a man who had made a long journey and was very sleepy. 

w Come, dear boy, make up your mind, and let us be off.” 

“ But I’m tired to death of these fashionable routs.” 

“ So am I.” 

u They’re so unnatural —so unnecessary.” 

" My dear fellow, of course they’re unnatural—of course they're 
unnecessaqr; but what would you have ? ’* 
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“ Anything human and natural/’ said Drake. " I don’t care 
a ha’p'orth about the morality of these things—not I—but I am 
dead-sick of their stupidity.” 

Lord Robert made languid puffs of his cigarette, and said, in 
a tearful drawl, “My dear Drake, of course it is exactly os you 
say. Who doesn’t know it’s so It has always been so, and 
always will be. Rut w hat refuge is there for the jxitir leisured 
people but these diversions winch you despise ? And as for the 
poor titled classes—well, they manage to make their play their 
business .sometimes, don’t you know. Confess that they do 
sometimes, now, eh ? ” 

Lon 1 Robert was laughing with an awkward constraint; but 
Drake looked frankly into Ins faec and said— 

“ How's that matter going on, Robert ? ” 

“Fairly, 1 think, though the gill is not very hot on it. The 
thing came off last week, and when it wras over 1 felt as if 1 had 
proposed to the gul an.* been accepted by the mother, don't 
you know. I belie\e tins rout tonight is expressly m honour 
of the event, so 1 mustn’t run away from my bargain.” 

lie lay Rick, sent funnels of smoke to the ceiling, and then 
said, with a laugh like a gurgle, “ I’m not likely to, though. 
That eternal dun was here again to-day. I had to tell him that 
the mairiagr would come off' in a year certain. That was the 
only understand 11 ig on which he would agree to wait for his 
money . . . Rad ? Of course it’s had; but what would you 
have, dear hoy ? ’’ 

The men smoked in silence for a moment, and then Lord 
Robert said again, “ Come, old fellow, for friendship's sake, if 
nothing else. She’s a decent little w'ornan, and dead bent on 
having you at her house to-night. And if you’re badly bored 
we’ll not stay long. We’ll come away early, and . . listen!— 
W'c’ll slip across to the nurses’ ball at Raitiuurus’s Hospital— 
there’ll be fun enough there, at all events.” 

“ I’ll go," said Drake. 

Half-an-hour later the two young men were driving up to the 
door of Mrs. Macrae’s house in Rclgrave Square. There was a 
line of carriages 111 front of it, and they had to wait their turn 
to approach the gate. Footmen m gorgeous livery were ready' 
to o]icn the cab-door, to help the guests across the red baixe 
that lay on the {lavement, to usher them into r the hall, to lead 
them to the little marble chamber where they entered their * 
names in a list intended for the next day’s Morning Post, and 
finally to direct them to the great staircase whett the general 
crush moved slowly up to the saloon above. 

In the well of the stairs, half hidden behind a little forest of 
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.palms and ferns, a band m yellow and blue uniform sat playing 
the people in. On the landing the hostess stood waiting to 
receive, and many of the guests, by a rotary movement like the 
waters of a maelstrom, moved past her in a rapid and babbling 
stream, twisted about her and came down again. She welcomed 
Lord Robert effusively, and motioned to him to stand by her 
side. Then she introduced her daughter to Drake, and sent 
them adrift through the rooms. 

The rooms were large ones with parquet flooring, from which 
all furniture had been removed, except the jialms and ferns 
by the walls and the lica\y chandeliers overhead. It was not 
yet ten o’clock, but alri atly the house was crowded, and every 
moment there were Hoods of fresh arrivals. First raine states- 
men and diplomatists, then people w I10 lmd been to the theatres, 
and towards the end of the evening some of the aetors them¬ 
selves. The night w r :is close and the atmosphcie hot ami oppres¬ 
sive. At the farther end of the suite there was a refreshment- 
rtfom, with its lantern lights pulled open; and there the crush 
was densest and the commotion greatest. The click-clack of 
many voices cut the thick air as with a thousand knives and 
over the multitudinous clatter there was always the unintelli¬ 
gible boom of the baud downstairs. 

Most of the guests looked tired. The men made some effort 
to be cheerful, but the women were frankly jaded and fagged. 
Bedizened with diamonds, coated with paint and powder, laden 
with rustling silks, the) looked weary and Avorn out. \Mien 
spoken to they would struggle to smile, but the snules would 
break dow'ii after a moment into dismal looks of misery and 
oppression 

“ Ilad enough?” whispered Lord Robert to Drake. 

Drake was satisfied, and Lord Robert began Lo make their 
excuses. 

" Going already I" said Mrs. Macrae. “ A11 official engage¬ 
ment, you say? Mr. Drake, is it? Oh, don’t tell me ! 1 know 
—/ know! Well, you'll be married and settled one of these 
days—;md then ! ” ® 

They were in a hansom-cab dm mg across Ixmdnu in the 
direction of Burtimnnis’s I lospital. Drake was bareheaded and 
fanning himself with his crush-hat. Lord Robert was lighting a 
cigarette. 

“ Pshaw! What a stifling den 1 Did you ever hear such a 
clitter-clatter ? A perfect Tower of Babel building company! 
What in the ume of common sense do people suppose they're 
doing by penmg themselves up like that on a night like this ? 
What are tfiey thinking about ?" 
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“ Thinking about, dear boy ? You're unreasonable! 
wants to think about anything in such scenes of 


“ But tlic women 1 Dul you mr see such faded, wom-out 
(hunmics for the display of diamonds? Poor little women in 
their splendid misery! 1 w as sorry for your Jtaiicdc, Robert. 

She was the onlj woui.ui 111 the house without th.it hateful stamp 
of worldliness and affectation." 

“ My dear Drake, you’ve learned many things, but there’s one 
thing you have not yet learned -you haven’t learned how to 
take serious things as trifles and tnfles as serious things. Learn 
it, my lioy, or you ’11 embitter existence. You are not going to 
alter tlic conditions of civilisation by any change 111 your own 
jMirticular life ; so just look out the prettiest, wittiest, wealthiest 

little woman who is a dmmnv for the display of diamonds-” 

“ Me ? Not if I know it, old fellow ! Give me a little nature 
and simplicity, if it hasn’t got a second gown to its back.” 

“All right - as jou li’.e,” said laird Robert, flinging out the 
end of his cigarette '* YouNe got the pull of some of us -jou 
can please \ourself. And hen* we ate at old Bartnmeus’s, and 
this is a very different pair of shoes! ” 

They were dri\ing out of one of I/union's main thoroughfares, 
through a groined archway, into one of London's ancient build¬ 
ings with its quiet quadrangle where trees grow' and bird*, sing. 
Kvcry window of the square was lighted up, and there was a low 
murmur of lnusie.beiiig placed within. 

“Listen," said laird Robert “I am heic ostensibly as the 
guest of the \1s1tmg ph\Mcian, don’t you know', but really 111 the 
interests of tile little friend 1 told you oif." 

“ The one 1 got the tickets tor last week ? " 
tt Pivciseh 

At the next moment they were in the ball-room. It was the 
leeturc-theatie for the students of the hospital school—a build¬ 
ing detached from the wards, and of c ircular sliap., with a gallery 
round its walls, which were festooned with flags and roofed with 
a glass dome. Some two hundred girls mid as many men were 
gathered then*; the pit was their dancing-ring and the gallery 
was their withdrawring-rooni. The men were nearly qjl students 
of the medical schools, the girls were nearly all nurses, and they 
wore their uniform. There w'ns not one jaded face among them 
—not one weary look or tired expression. They were in the 
fulness of youth and the height of vigour. The girls laughed 
with the ring of joy, their eyes siiarkled with the light of happi¬ 
ness, their cheeks glowed with tlie freshness of hUlth. 

The two men st<*od a moment and looked on. . 
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u Well, what do you think of it ? ” said I xml Robert. 

Drake’s wide eyes were ablaze and his voice came in gusts. 

“ Think of it! ’’ he said. " It’s wonderful! It’s glorious ! ” 

Lord Robert’s glass bad dropped from lus eje and he was 
laughing m his drawling way. 

" What are you laughing at ? Women like these arc at least 
natural, gml nature cannot be put on." 

The mazurka had just finished and the dancers were breaking 
into groups 

u Robert, tell me, who is that girl o\cr there—the one looking 
this way ? Is it jour friend ?" 

Lord Robert readjusted his glass. 

“The pretty dark girl with the pink and white cheeks like 
a doll?” 

u Yes, and the taller one beside her - all hair and cj es and 
bosom. She’s looking across now. l’\e seen tliut girl before 
somewhere. Now, whore have I seen ho ? Look at her—what 
fire and life and mo\ cnient! The dance is over, but she can’t 
keep her feet still ” 

"1 sec- -I sec. Hut let me introduce you to the matron and 
doctors first, and then-’’ 

“I know now—I know where I’ve seen her 1 He quick, 
Robert be quick ! ” 

Ixird Robert laughed again in lus tired drawl. He was finding 
it \erv amusing. 


XI 

m 

Wiifn Glory learned that all nurses eligible to attend the ball 
were to wear hospital uniform, being on daj duty, she decided 
to go to it. Hut tli«‘ii came John Storm’s protest against the 
company of Polly Lo\e, and she felt half inclined to give it up. 
As often as she remembered bis remonstrance she was disturbed, 
and once or twice when alorc she shed tears of anger and 
vexation. 

Meantime Pollj' was full of arrangements, and Glory found 
herself"day by day carried along in the stream of preparation. 
When the night came the girls dressed in the same cubicle. 
Polly was prattling like a parrot, but Glory was silent, and 
almost sad. 

By help of the curling-tongs and a candle, Polly did up her 
dark hair 4 pto little knowing curls that went in and out on her 
temples and played hide-and-seek around the pretty shells of 

• n 
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her pink and white ears. Glory was slashing the comb through 
her golden red hair by way of preliminary ploughing, when Polly 
cried, “ Stop! Don't touch it any more, for goodness' sake! It's 
perfect! Look at yourself now.” 

Glory stood otf from the looking-glass and looked. “ Am I 
really so nice ? ” she thought; and then she remembered John 
Storm again, and lmd half a mind to tear down her, glorious 
curls and go straight away to bed 

She went to the hall instead, and being there, she forgot all 
about her misgivings. The light, the colour, the brilliance, the 
perfume transjiorted her to an enchanted world which she had 
never entered before She could not control her delight in it. 
Everything surprised her, c\cry thing delighted her, everything 
amused her she w as the \ ery soul of girlish joy. The dark- 
brown spot on her eye shone out with .1 coquettish light uc\cr 
seen in it until now, md the warble 111 her voice w.is like the 
music of a happy Inn 1 Her high spirits wen* infectious—her 
light-hearted gaiety communicated itself to everybody. The 
men w'ho might not dunce with her were smiling at the mere 
sight of the sunshine m her face, and it was even whispered 
about that the President of the College of Surgeons, who opened 
the ball, had said that her proper place was not there -- a girl like 
that young Irish nurse would do honour to a higher assembly. 

In that enchanted w r orld of musie and light and bright and 
happy faces Glory lost all sense of time; hut two hours had 
passed wdien Polly I-ovc, whose eyes had turned again and again 
to the door, tugged at her sleeve and whispered, “ They’ve come 
at last 1 There they arc — there - directly opposite to us. Keep 
your next dance, dear. They'll conic across presently.” 

Glory looked where Polly had directed, and. seeing again 
the face she had seen in the window at the Foreign Office, 
something remote and elusive once more stirred mi her memory. 
But it was gone in a moment, and she was back 111 that world 
of wonders, when a voice which she knew and y* did not know, 
like a voice that; called to her as she was awakt nmg out of a 
sleep, said— 

“ Glory, don't you remember me? Have you forgotten me. 
Glory?” 

It was her friend of the Catechism class—her companion of 
the adventure in the boat. Their hands met m a long handclasp 
with the gallop of feeling that is too swift for thought. 

" Ah, I thought you would recognise me! How delightful I ” 
said Drake. 

“ And you knew' me again ? ” said Glory. 

Instantly—at first sight almost.” 
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" Really! It's strange, though. Such a long, long time—ten 
years at least! I must have changed since then.” 

"You have,” said Drake— ff you’ve changed very much ” 

" Indeed, now! Am I really &o much changed, for all ? I've 
grown olde/, of course.” 

" Oh, terribly older! ” said Drake. 

"HowVrong of me! But you have changed a gooil deal, 
too. You were only a boy in jackets then.” 

"And you were only a girl in short frocks.” 

They both laughed, and then Drake said, ** I'm so glad we’ve 
changed together! ” 

"Are you?” saul Glory. 

"Why, yes,” said Drake; "for if you had changed and I 
hadn’t-*' 

"But what nonsense we’re tulking!” said Glory; and they 
both laughed again. . 

Then they told each other what had happened 111 that infinite 
cycle of time which had spun round since they jairted Glory 
had not much to narrate: her life had been empty. She had 
been 111 the Isle of Man all along, had conn* to Loudon only 
recently, and was now a probatioucr-nuisc at Martha’s Ymevard. 
Drake had gone to Harrow and thence to Oxford, and being a 
man of artistic leanings, had wished to take up music, but lus 
father had seen 110 career in it; so he had submitted—he had 
entered the subterranean catacombs of public life, and was 
secretary to one of the Ministers All this he talked of lightly, 
as became a young man of the world to whom great things were 
of small account. 

"Glory,” said Polly at her elbow, "the waltz is going to 
begin.” 

The bund was preluding. Drake claimed the dance, and (dory 
was astonished to find she had it free (she had kept it expressly). 

When the waltz was over he gave her his arm and led her 
into the circular eorndor to talk and to cool. His manners were 
perfect, and his voice, so soft and vet so manly, increased the 
cliarm. In passing out of the hot dancing-room she threw her 
handkerchief over her head, and, with the hand that was at 
liberty, held its ends under her chm. She wished liim to look 
at her and see what change this had made; so she said, quite 
innocently— 

" And now let me look at you again, sir! ” 

He recognised the dark-brown sj>ot on her eye, and he could 
feel her arm through her thin print dress. 

"You've told me a good deal,” he said," but you haven't said 
a syllabi e*about the most important thing of all. 
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"And pray what is that ?” said she. 

"How many times have you fallen in love since I saw you 
last?” 

" Good gracious, w hat a question ! ” said Glory. 

Mis audacity was delightful. There was something so gracious 
and yet mi masterful about luni. 

" Do you remember the day you carried me off—efoped with 

me, you know?” said Drake. 

* • 

"I s Mow charming of me! But when was that, I wonder*” 
saul Glory. 

" Never mind ; say, do you remember 3 ” 

' Well, if I do 3 Wliat a pair of little geese wc must have 
been in those days 1 ” 

“ I’m not so sure of Ihat -non',” said he. 

“You didn't seem \ery keen about me Men, as far as 1 can 
remember," said she 

“ Didn't 1 ?” said h*. “ What a silly young fool I must have 

been! ” 

Tliey laughed again She could not keep her arm still, and 
he could almost feel its dimpled elhow' 

“ And do t/tm remember the gentleman who rescued us?” she 
said. 


“ You moan the tall daik }oung man who kept hugging and 
kissing \on in the yacht * ” 

"Did lie*" 

“ Do you forget that kind of tiling, then 3 ” 

*■ It v.as \cry sweet of him. But he's m the Church now, and 
the chaplain of our hospital.” 

“ Wh.it a funny little romantic world it is, to he sure! ” said 
Drake 

“ Yes; it’s like )K>ctry, isn’t it 3 ” she answered 

Lord Robert came up to introduce Drake to Polly (wlio was 
not looking licr sweetest), and ho claimed Glory for the next 
dance. 

" So you knew my friend Drake before * ” said Lord Robert. 

" I knew’ hini when he was a hoy,” saul Glory. 

And then he began to sing his fiiend’s praises; how he had 
taken a brilliant degree at Oxford, and w’as now private secretary 
to the Home Secretary', and would go into public life before long; 
how he could paint and act, and might have rQ.-ule a reputation 
as a musician; how he w’ent into the best houses, anti w f hs a first- 
rate official; how, in short, he had the Promised Land before him, 
and was just on the eve of entering it 

"Then I suppose you know lie is rich—enormously rich?” said 
Fiord Robert 
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“ Is he ? ” said Glory, and something great and grand seemed 
to shimmer a long way off. 

“Enormously,'' said Lord Robert; “and yet a man of the 
most democratic opinions.’* 

“ Really t ” said Glory. 

“Yes,” said Ixird Robert; “and all the way down in the 
hansom he has been trving to show me how impossible it is to 
him to marry a lady ” 

*■ Now why did you tell me that, I wonder?” said Glory; ami 
I xml Robert began to fidget with his eyeglass. 

Drake returned with Polly. lie proposed that they should 
take the air in the quadrangle, and they went off for that pur¬ 
pose, the girls arm-in-arm some paces ahead. 

“There’s a dash of Satan himself in that red-headed girl,” 
said laird Robert. “She understands a man before lie under¬ 
stands himself.” 

“ She’s as natural as nature,” said Drake “ Amf what lips— 
what a mouth ! ” 

“ lush, isn’t she * Oh, Manx 1 What’s Manx, I wonder*” 

The night was very warm and close, and there was hardly 
11101c air m the court} ard The sound of the band came to 
them there, and Gloiy, who had danced with neai 1 } e\ervbody 
within, must m cds dance by hei self without, because the music 
w.is more swtit and hubdiicd out then*, and dancing in the 
tl.iikness was like a dream. 

“ tome and sit down on the seal, Gloi},” said Poll} frctiulh ; 
“\ou are getting on my nones, dear." 

*• GInrv,” said Drake, “how do the Londoners strike \ou?" 

“ Much like other mortals,” said Glory- “ no better, no worse 
---only funnier.” 

The men laughed at that description; .inti Glory proceeded 
to give imitations of Ixmdon mnuncis the high handshake, 
the “h«i-hu” of the mumps, the mouthing of the Canon, and 
the mincing of Mr Gohghtly. 

Drake bellowed with delight. Lord Robert drawled nut a long 
owlish laugh; Polly Ix»vc said spitefully, “You might give us 
jour friend the new curate next, dearest; ” and then Glory went 
down likp a shot. 

' *• Really,” began Drake, “it’s not hospital nursing, }ou 
know*-” 

But there wdre low murniurings of thunder anil some large 
splashes of rain, anil they returned to the ball-room. The 
doctors and the matrons w’ere gone by this time; only the 
nurses and the students remained, and the fun was becoming 
furious. n One young student was pulling down a girl’s hair. 
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and another was waltzing with his partner carried bodily in his 
arms. Somebody lowered the lights, and they danced in a 
shadow-land; somebody began to sing, and they all sang in 
chorus; then somebody began to fling about paper bags full of 
tmy white wafers, and the bags burst in the air likef shells, and 
their contents fell like stars from a falling rocket, and everybody 
was covered as with flakes of snow. • 

Meantime the storm had broken, and, above the clash and 
clang of the instruments of the hand and the rhythmic shuffle of 
the feet of the dancers and the clear and joyous notes of their 
happy singing, there was the mar of the thunder that rolled 
over London and the rattle of the rain on the glass dome over¬ 
head. 

(dory was in ecstasies; it was like a mist on Peel Bay at 
night with th«. moon shining through it and the waves dancing 
to a north-west hrtwe. It w r as like a black and stormy sea out¬ 
side Contrary with tin gale*coming down from the mountains. 
And yet it was a world of wonder and enchantment and beauty 
and bright and happy faces. 

It was morning when the ball broke lip, and then the ram 
had almted, though the thunder was still rumbling. The men 
were to sec the girls back to the hospital, and Glory and Drake 
sat in a hansoin-cnh together 

"So you nlways forget that kind of thing, do you ?” lie said. 

“ What kind of thing?” she asked 

“ Ncv er mind— -i/oit know 1 ” 

She had put up the bond of her outdoor cape., but he could 
still see the gleam of her golden hair 

“ Give me that rose,” he said- “ the white one that you put 
in your hair ” 

“ It’s nothing,” she answ’ered. 

u Then give it to me. I'll kcc p it for . \ er and ever ' ” 

She put up her h.uid to her head. 

“Ah, how sweet of you 1 And wrhat a lovely little hand! 
But no; Jet me 1 take it for myself" 

He reached one arm around her shoulder, put his hand under 
her chin, tipped up her face, and kissed her on the lips. 

“ Darling ! ” he whispered. ( 

Then in a moment she aw'okc from lier world of wonder and 
cnchuntment, and the intoxication of the evening left her She 
did not speak ; her head dropped; she felt her cheeks bum red, 
anil she hid her face in her hands. There’was a momentary 
sense of dishonour, almost of outrage. Drake treated her lightly, 
and she was herself to blame. 

“ Forgive me. Glory! ” he was saying, in a voice tremulous 
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and intense. " It shall never happen again—never, so help me 
God!" 

The day was dawning and the last raindrops were splashing 
on the wet and empty pavement. The great city lay asleep, and 
the distant thunder was rolling away from it. 


XII 

The chaplain of Martha’s Vineyard hod not been to the hospital 
ball. Before it came off he had thought of it a good deal, and 
as often as he remembered that he had protested to Glory 
against the company of Polly Ixjvc he felt hot and ashamed. 
Polly was shallow and frivolous, and had a little crab-apple of a 
heart, but he knew no harm of her. It was hardly manly to 
make a dead-set at the little thing because she was foolish and 
fond of dress, and because she knew a man who displeased him. 

Then she was Glory’s only companion, and to protest against 
Glory going m her comjiany was to protest against Glory going 
at all. That seemed a selfish thing to do. Why should he deny 
her the delights of the ball ? He could not go to »L himself—he 
would not if he could; but girls liked such things—they loved 
to dance, and to be looked at and admired, and have men about 
them paying (*ourt and talking nonsense. 

There* was a sting in that thought, too; but he struggled to 
be magnanimous He was above all mc.111 and unmanly feelings 
—hi* would withdraw his objection 

lie did not withdifew it. Some evil spirit whispered ill his 
heart that (dory was dlifting away from him This was the 
tune to see thi certain whether she had pissed out of the range 
of his influence If she respected his authority she would not 
go. If she went, lie had lost his hold of her and their old 
relations were at an end. 

On the night of the ball be walked over to the hospital and 
asked for her. She had goni, and it seemed as if the earth 
itself had given way beneath his feet. 

He could not help feeling bitterly about Polly I<ove, and that 
caused him to rememl>er a patient to whom her selfish little 
heart had shown no kindness. It was her brother. He was 
some nine or ten years older, and very different in character. 
His face was pale and thin, almost ascetic, and he had the fiery 
and watery eyes of the devotee. He had lvroken a blood-vessel 
and was threatened with consumption, but his case was not 
considered dangerous. When Polly was about, his eyes would 
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follow her round the ward with ‘something 1 of the humble 
entreaty of n dog. It was dear that he loved his sister and was 
constantly thinking of her; but she hardly ever looked in his 
direction, and when she spoke to him it Mas in a cold and 
fretful voice ** 

John Storm had observed this. It had brought him close to 
the young man, and the starved and silent heart had opened 
out to him. He was a lav-brother in an Anglican Brotherhood 
that M*as settled in Bishopsgatc Street His monastic name 
was Brother Paul. lie had asked to be sent to that hospital 
because his sister was a nurse there*. She wns his only remain¬ 
ing -dative. One other sister he had once had, but she was 
gone -she was dead -she died. . . . But that was a sad and 
terrible story ; he did not like to talk of it. 

.To this broken and bankrupt creature John Storm found his 

footsteps turning on that night when his omu heart lay waste. 

But on entering the ward he saw that Brother Paul had a 

visitor already lie was an cldcilv man in a strange habit- a 

black cassock which buttoned (‘lose *it the neck and fell nearly 

• 

to his feet, and was girded about the w'.iist by a black rope that 
had three great knots at its suspended ends And the habit 
was not more different from the habit of the world than the 
face of the wearer was unlike the worldly face. It was a face 
full of spirituality, a face that seemed to invest eveij thing it 
looked upon with a holy peace, a beautiful face, without guile 
or craft or passion. vet not without the signs of internal strife 
at the temples and under the c\cs; but the Isitlles with self 
had all been fought and won 

As John Storm stepped up tin* old m&n rose from Ins chair 
by the patient’s lied 

■■ This is the Father Superior, sir,” said Brother Paul. 

I’ve just been hearing of jou.” said the Father 111 a gentle 
voice. “ Von have been good to my poor brother.” 

John Storm answered with soim commonplace—it had been 
n pleasure, a happiness; the brother would soon leave them; 
they would all miss linn, perhaps himself especially 

The Father resumed his chair and listened with ail earnest 
smile. "I understand you, dear friend,” he said. "It is so 
much more blessed to give than to receive. Ah, if the poor 
blind world only knew! How it fights for its pleasures that 
}K*rish, and its pride of lift* that passes away ! ^ et to succour a 

weaker brother or protect a fallen woman or*feed a little child 
w'ill bring a greater joy than to conquer all the kingdoms of 
the earth.” 

John Storm sat down on the end of the bed. Something 
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had gone out to him in a moment, and he was held as by a 
spell. 'J'lie Father talked of the love of the world—how strange 
it was, how difficult to understand, how tragic, how pitiful. 
The lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye— how mean, how 
delusive, liffw treacherous. To think of the people of that 
mighty eity day by day and night by night making themselves 
miserable^!! order that they might make themselves merry; to 
think of the children of men scouring the globe for its paltry 
possessions, that could not add one inch to the stature of the 
soul, while all the while the empire of peace and joy and 
happiness lay here at hand, here within ourselves, here in the 
little narrow comjiass of the human hoait! To give, not to get, 
that was the great blessedness, and to give of \ ourself, of your 
heart's love, was the greattst blessedness of .ill 

John Storm was stored “The Church, sir/' he said—“the 
Church itself has to learn that lesson ” ■ 

And then he spoke of the hopes with which he had conic up to 
London, and how the\ wire being broken down .mil destroyed : 
of his dreams of the C hurch and its mission, and how they w'crc 
dying or dead alrcadv 

“ \Miat liars we aie, su 1 How we colnui things to justify 
ourselves ’ Look at our sacraments are they a lie or are they 
.1 sacrilege 1 Look at our chanties- are we Pharistcs or are we 
liv (Kientcs a And our clcigv, sir our fashionable clergy! Sm t ly 
some tremendous upheaval will shake to its foundations the 
Chureli wherein such things are possible a Church that is 
more worldly than the world 1 And then the woiii.m-hfc of 
the Chureli, sec how it is thrown awav That sweetest and 
tendercst and holiest }x>wer. how it goes to waste under the 
eve and with the sanction of the Chin eh in the frivolities of 
fashion- -in drawing-rooms, in gaulcns, in ba/aars, hi theatres, 
m balls-” 

He stopped His last word had airested him Had he been 
thinking only of himself and of Glory ? His Iliad fell, and he 
covered ins face with his hand 

“Yon aie right, my son." said the Father cpuctly, “and yet 
\ou are wrong, too The Chureli of God will not he shaken to 
its foundations because of the Pharisees who stand in its public 
places, or because of the publicans who haunt its purlieus. 
Though the axe l>e hud to the rotten tree, yet the little seed 
will save its knui alive." 

Then with an earnest smile and in a gentle voice he spoke of 
their little Brotherhood m Bishopsgatc Street; how ten )ears 
ago they had founded it lor detachment from earthly cares 
niul cartl^y aims, and for hiddcnncss with God; how they had 
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established it m the midst of the world’s busiest highway, in the 
heart of the world’s greatest market, to show that they despised 
gold and silver and all that the blind and cheated world most 
prizes, just as St. Philip and St. Ignatius had established the 
severest of modem rules in a profane and self-indulgent century 
to show that they could stamp out every suggestion of the flesh 
os a spark from the fires of hell. * 

And then he lifted his cord and pointed to the knots at the 
end of it, and told w hat they were—symbols of the three bonds 
by which he was bound—the three vows he had taken: the vow 
of jiovcrty, because Christ cliosc it for Himself and Mis friends; 
the vow of obedience, because He had said, “ He that hearetli 
you heareth Me;” and the sow of chastiti, because it was our 
duty to guard the gates of the senses, and to keep our eyes and 
ears aud tongue from all iuordinatcne&s. 

‘‘liut the lawful lore of home and kindred," said John, “ what 
of that *” 

“ Wr convert it into what is spiritual," said the Father. “ All 
human lose must be based on the lo\c of (iod if it is to be firm 
and true and enduring, and the reason of so much Jfailure of love 
m natural friendship is that the love of the creature is not built 
upon the love of the Creator ” 

“ Hut the love, sav, of mother and son—of brother and sister ?” 

*• All, we have placed ourselves al»o\e the ordinary conditions 
of life, that none may claim our affections in the same way as 
Christ Man has to contend with two sets of enemies—those 
from within and those from without—and no temptations are 
moic subtle than those which come in the name of our holiest 
affections. Hut the sword of the Spirit must keep the tempter 
away. There is the Judas in all of us, and he will betray us with 
a kiss if be can.” A 

John Storm's breast was heavmg lb could scarcely conceal 
his agitation, but the Father had risen to go 

“It is eight o’clock, and 1 must be back 10 Compline,” he 
said. And then he laughed and added, “Wc never ride in 
cabs, but 1 must needs walk across the Park to-night, for I have 
given away all my money.” 

At that the smile of an angel came into Ins old face, and he 
said w'itli a sweet .•■implicit), “1 love the Park. Every morning 
the children play there, and then it is the holy Catholic Church 
to me, and 1 like to walk in it and to lay my luinds on the heads 
of the little ones, and to nsk a blessing for them, and to empty 
myself. Tins 'morning as I was coming here 1 met n little boy 
carrying a bundle ‘ And what is your name, my little man ? ’ I 
said, and he told me what it was. ‘ Aud how old am you ? * I 
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asked. ‘ Twelve yean/ he answered. * And what have you got 
in your liundle ?' * Father's dinner, sir/ he said. f And what is 

your father, my son?’ e A carpenter/ said the boy. And I 
thought if I had been living in Palestine nineteen hundred years 
ago 1 might have met another little Boy carrying the dinner of 
His father, who was also a carpenter, m a little bundle which 
Mary had*made up for Him. So 1 felt in my pocket, and all I 
had was my fare home again, and 1 gave it to the little man as a 
thank-offering to God that He had suffered me to meet a sweet 
boy of twelve whose father was a carpenter.” 

John Storm’s eyes were dim with tears. 

“Good-bye, Brother Paul, and God send you back to us soon! 
Good-bje to you, dear friend, and when the world deals harshly 
with you, come to us for a few days m Retreat, that in the silence 
of your soul you may forget its vanities and vexations, and fix 
your thoughts above.” * 

John Storm could not resist the impulse; he dropped to his 
knees at the Father’s feet. 

“ Blesrmc also. Father, as you blessed the carpenter’s boy.” 
The Fathci»ruiscd two fingers of lus right hand and said— 
“(rod bless von, my son, and lie with you and strengthen you, 
and when He smiles on you, may the frown of man affect you 
not! Father in heaven, look down on this fiery soul and suc¬ 
cour him! Help him to east off* every anchor that holds him to 
the world, and make him as a voice erving in the wilderness, 

* Come out of her, my people, saitli our God ’ " 

When John rose from lus knees, the saintly face was gone, and 
all the air seemed to be tilled with a heavenly calm 

While he had been kneeling for the Father's blessing, lie had 
liccn aware of a step on the floor behind him. It was his fellow- 
curate, the Reverend Golightly, who was still waiting to deliver 
lus message. 

The C.inon had been disappointed in one of Ins preachers for 
Sunday, and being himself engaged to preside over the annual 
dinner of a Dramatic Benevolent Fund to be held on the Satur¬ 
day night, and therefore incapable of extra preparation, he 
desired that Mr. Storm should take the sermon on Sunday morn¬ 
ing. John promised to do so. His fellow-curate smiled, bowed, 
coughed, and left him. 

A small room yas kept for the chaplain on the ground-floor of 
the hospital, and he went down to it and wrote a letter. 

It was to the pardon at Peel:— 

* 

" No doubt you hear from Glory frequently, and know all about 
her prograss as a probationer. She seems to be veiy well, and 
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certainly I have never seen her look so bright and so cheerful. 
At the moment of writing she is out at a ball given by some of the 
hospital authorities. Well, it is a perfectly harmless source of 
pleasure, and with all my heart I hope she is enjoying herself. 
No doubt, some form of amusement is necessary to a young girl 
in the height of her youth and health and beauty, and he would 
be only a poor sapless man mho could not take delight in the 
thought that a good girl was happy. Her follow-nurses, too, 
are noble and devoted women, doing true woinun’s work, and if 
there are some black sheep among them, that is no more than 
might be expected of the purest profession in the world 

“A<- for myself, I have tncd to carry out iny undertaking to 
look tifter Glory, but 1 cannot say how long 1 may be able to 
continue the task Do not be surprised if I am compelled to 
give it up You know 1 am dissatisfied with my present surround¬ 
ings, and 1 am only waiting for the ruling and direction of the 
pillar of cloud and fire God alone can tell how it will move, 
but God will guide me I don’t go out more than I can help, 
and when I do go I get humiliated and feel foolish • The life 
of London lias been a great and painful surprise. Llutd supposed 
that I knew' all about it, but 1 have rcalh known nothing until 
now Its criicltv, its decut, and its treaelieiy are terrible. 
London is the Judas that is for ever hclraving w'ith a kiss the 
young, the hopeful, the innocent However, it help-, one to 
know oneself, and that is latter than 1\mg wrapped m eotton 
wool (live my kindest greetings to even body at Glenfaba - 
my lov c to my father, too, if there are nil) means of conveying it.” 

Tile letter took him long io write, and when it was written 
lie went out into the hall to post it There lie saw that a 
thumb rstorm was coining, and he concluded to remain until it 
had passed over He stepped into the library and selected a m 
book, and returned to his room to read it The 1 ook was “ St. 
John Ciirvsoslom on the Priesthood," and the subject was con¬ 
genial, but he could not keep Ins nund on the printed page. He 
thought of the lather Superior, of the little brotherhood m 
Ih.diopsgaLe, and then of Glory at the hospital ball, and again 
of Glory, and }ct again and again of Glory. Do vvhabhc would 
he could not help but think of her. 

The stonn pealed over his head, and when hg returned to the 
hall two hours later it was still far from spent. He stood at the 
open door and watched it. Forks of lightnftig lit up the Park, 
and floods .of black lain made the vacant pavements like the 
surface of the sea A tinkling cab slid |>ast at intervals with 
its driver sheeted m oil-skins, and now and then tluye was an 
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omnibus full within and empty without. Only one other living 
thing was to be seen anywhere. An Italian organ man had 
stationed himself in front of a mansion to the left and was playing 
vigorously. 

John Storm walked through the hospital. It was now late, 
and the house was quiet. The house-doctor had made the last 
of his rouftds and turned into lus chambers across the courtyard, 
and the night nurses weie boiling little kettles in their rooms 
between the wards. The surgical wards were darkened, awl 
the patients were asleep already. In the medical wards there 
were screens about certain of the beds, and weary moans came 
from behind them. 

It was after midnight when John Storm came round to the 
hall again, and then the rain had ceased, but the thunder was 
still rumbling. lie might ha\c gone home at length,-but he 
did not go; he realised that he was waiting for (rlory. Other 
nurses returned from the ball, and bowed to him and passed into 
tile house He stepped into the ]m>i tor's lodge, and sat down 
and matched the lightning It began to be terrible to him, 
because it seemed lo be symbolical. What doom or w hat disaster 
did this storm typify and predict? \e\er could he forget the 
night on which it befell It was the night of the nurses’ hall. 

lie thought he must have slept, for he shook himself and 
thought, “ Vhat nonsense! Surely the soul leaves the body 
w bile we are asleep, and only the animal remains! ” 

It W'as now almost daylight, and two hansom cabs had stopped 
before the portico, and several persons who were coming up the 
steps were chattering away like wakuud linnets. One voice 
was saying — 

“Mr. Drake proposes that we should all go to the theatre, 
and if we can get a late pass I should like it above everything.” 

* It was (ilory; and a fretful voice answ#ed her- - 

“Very well, if you say so It’s all the same to me.” It was 
Polly ; and then a man’s voice said— 

“ What night shall it be then, Robert ? ” 

And a second man’s voice answered, with a drawl, “Better let 
the girls choose for themselves, don’t you know.” 

John Storm felt his hands and feet grow cold, and he stepped 
out into the porch, (ilory saw him coming and made a faint 
cry of recognition. 

“Ah, here is Mr. Storm! Mr Storm, yon *hould know Mr. 

Drake. He w r as in'tlie Isle of Man, von remember-—-” 

* • 

" I do not remember,” said John Storm. 

“ But you saved his life, and you ought to know him-” 

“ I do wot know him,” said John Storm. 
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She was beginning to say, “ Let me introduce-" But she 

stopped and stood silent for n moment, while the strange light 
came into her gleaming eyes of something no word could express, 
and then she burst into noisy laughter. 

A superintendent Sister going through the hall at the moment 
drew up and said, “ Nurse, I am surprised at you! Go tq§your 
room this instant;” and the girls whispered their nllicux and 
went off giggling. 

"What a glorious night it has been!” said Glory, going 
upstairs. 

“I’m glad you think so,” said Polly. “To tell you the truth, 
I found it dreadfully tiresome.” 

The two men lit their eigarettes and got liack into one of the 
hansoms and drove away. 

“What a bear that man is ! ” said Lord Robert 

“ Rude enough certainly," said Drake ; “ but 1 liked lus face 
for all that; and if the fatos put it into Ins head to stiuul between 
me and death—well. I'm not going to forget it.” 

“Give him a wide berth, dear lx>y. The fillow is an actor— 
an affected fop. 1 met him at Mrs. Macrae’s on Thursday, lie 
is a religious uctor and a poseur. He’ll do something one of 
these days, take my word for it.” 

And ineauw'hile John .Storm had buttoned liis lonj^ coat lip 
to liis throat and was striding home through the echoing streets, 
with both hands clenched and lus teeth set hard. 


XIII 

M.H1TII V’S. 

On, Iaml-a-massy 1 Ohpgough bless me sow!! Oh, my beloved j 
grandfather! John Storm has done for himself at last 1 That 
man was never un author of peace and a lover of concord; but, 
my gracious, if you had heard lus sermon in church on Sunday 
morning! Being a holy and humble woman of heart myself, 1 
altered the Litany the smallest taste possible, and muttered 
away from beginning to end, “ O Lord, close thou «ur lips, ” 
but the I xml didn't heed me in the least, witfy the result that 
everybody on earth is now screaming and snarling at our pour 
Mr. Storm exactly as if he had been picking t&e pocket of the 
Universe. 

It was all about the morality of men. The text was as innocent 
as a baby, “ Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make no pro¬ 
vision tor the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” An^ when he 
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beg m in the usual way, the dear old goodies in glasses thought 
he had been wound up like the musical-box and had just turned 
on the 'crank; so they cuddled in comfortably for forty winks 
before the anthem. There were two natures in man, and man's 
body might *bc good or bad according as spiritual or carnal 
affections swayed it, and all the rest of the good old chaiige-for- 
sixjieiice-aifd-a-hu’peiiiiy-out, you know. But the lesson had 
been from Isaiah, where the unreasonable old prophet is in¬ 
dignant with the Indies of Zion because they don't want to look 
like dowdies, you remember: “Tremble, ye women that are at 
ease; strip you, and make you liare, and gird sackcloth upon your 
loins" And off lie w'ent like a comet, with the fashionable 
woman for his tail. If matrimony nowadays didn’t always menu 
monogamy, who was clueHy to blame ? Men were generally as 
pure as women required that they should be; and if tlif lites of 
men were bad, it was often because women did not demand that 
they should be good. Tremble, ye women that are at ease, and 
say why you allow' your daughters to marry men who in fact and 
effect are married already. Strip you, and he ashamed for the 
poor women who were the first wivis of your daughters’ hus¬ 
bands, and for the children w'hom such men abandon uiul forget. 
In leading}our innocent daughters to courts and receptions, you 
are only leading them to the auction-room, and m dressing and 
dccoratmg^tlu'iii you are preparing them for the market of base 
men Iaist week some titled philanthropist had hauled up a 
woman m the Kast laid of London for attempting to si'll her 
daughter I low ^hocking! tvir} body said \\ hat a disgrace to 
the nineteenth century! But the wretched creature had oyly 
been doing the best according to her light for the welfare of her 
miserable child, while here—with tlinr eyes open, with their 
cultmed consciences- the wives of these same philanthropists 
j^ere doing the same thing every day—tlft very <011110 ! 

Having gone for the mammies like this, he went for the dear 
girls themselves one better. I^et them gird sackcloth on their 
loins and hide their faces. Why did they suffer themselves to 
be sold ? The woman who married a man for the sake of his 
title or his position or any worldly advantage whatever was 110 
better than, an outcast of the streets. Her act was the same, 
and in nil reason jmd justice her name should be the same also. 

Hey, nonny, nonny ! I told you how he broke down before ; 
but on Sunday morning, in spite of mine own amended Litany, 

I had just as much hope of the breakdown of the falls of Niagara 
ora nineteen-feet spring tide. You would have said his face was 
afire, and those great eyes of his were lit up like the red lamps 
on Peel pieg. 
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Pulpit oratory! 1 don't know what it is f only I never heard 

the like of it in all toy bom days. I begin to think the real 
difference between preachers is the difference of the fire beneath 
the crust. In sonic it burns so low that it doesn’t even warm 
the surface, and \ou couldn’t get up enough pulF to boil the 
kitchen-kettle; but in others—look out! It’s a volcano, and 
the lava is coming down w ith «i rush. * 

Mercy me, how I cried 1 *■ Oh, my daughter, oh, my child, 

what a ninny you are!” I told myself; but it was no use 
balking, ills \oice was as hoarse as a mien's, and sometimes 
you would ha\c thought Ins viry heart was breaking 

But the congregation! You should have seen the transforma¬ 
tion scene! They had come in bowing and smiling and whisper¬ 
ing softly until the church was a perfect sheet of sunshine, an 
absolute aurora borealis; but they went out like a north-east 
gale with liiiitteruigs of thunder and one nun oveihoard. 

And John Storm Mating put lus loot in it, of course CJloiy 
Quavlc hud to get In r toe in too Coming down the aisle, some 
of the dear ladies of /.mu, who looked as if they w'auted to ,f swear 
in their wrath," were mumbling all the lamentations of Jeremiah. 
Who was he, indeed, to talk to people like that'’ Nobody hud 
ever heard of him except his mother And m the porch they 
came upon a fat old dump in a \cket dolman who declared it 
was perfectly scandalous, and she had had to come out in the 
middle W licrcu|>on (dory, unf being delivered that day from 
all evil and mischief, said. "Quite right, ma’am, and vou were 
not the only one who had to leave the churq/i in the middle of 
tlijft seinion” "Why, who else lmd to go?" said this female 
Phansee “The devil, ma'am,” said (ilory, and then left her 
with that hone to gnaw. 

It turns out that the old girlie m the dolman is a mightv 
patron of this hospital, so everybody says 1 am in for misty 
weather. But hoot 1 My heart's m the Hit Ian's, iny heart is 
not here, my heart's in the Hiclan'-, sac what «an I fear! 

John Storm is in for it too, anti they say his vicar waited for 
lnni in the vestry, but he looked like forked lightning coming 
out of the pulpit, so the good man thought it better to keep his 
rod in pickle awhile. It seems that the lairds of»the Council 
and all the nobility were there, and it is a point of religious 
etiquette in Iamdim that in the hangman’s house nobody Rfieaks 
of the rope; but our poor John gave them the gibbet as well. 
It was a fearful thing to do, but nobody will make me believe 
lie had not got lus reasons. He hasn’t been here since, but I 
am certain he lias his eye on some fine folks, and whoever they 
are I’ll bet “ my bottom dollar ” they deserved all they got. 
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But hei^ho! I haven't left myself breath to tell you about 
the ball. 1 was there! You remember I was lamenting that I 
hadn’t got thd necessary finery. In fnct f I had put in a bit at 
the end of my prayers about it. “ Oh, God, be good to me this 
once and let?me look nice.” And He wym. He put it into the 
heads of the nabobs of this vineyard that nurses should " appear 
at the nufses' ball in regulation uniform only.” So my cloak 
and my bonnet and my grey dress and my apron cm cred a 
multitude of sins. 

You should have seen Glory that night, grandfather. She 
was a redder young lobster than ever, somehow; but she put a 
white rose in her carroty curls, and, gough bless me, what a 
bogh 1 she was, though ! Of course, she made the acquaintance 
of the “ higher ranks of society,” and danced w ith all the earth. 
The great surgeon of something opened the ball with the matron 
of Rnrtunicus’s, and she w ent round on his arm like a dolly m a 
dolly-tub; but he soon saw' what a marvellous and miraculous 
being (Jlorj was, and, after I had waltzed so beautifully with the 
ancient personage, 1 had the hearts of all the young men flying 
round at the hem of my white {ictticont— it was a nice new' one 
for the occasion 

But the strangest thing w’as that somebody from the Isle of 
Man flopped down on me there just as if he had descended from 
the blue. It wras that little Knglish boy Drake, who used to 
come to the Catechism class, only now he is one of the smartest 
and handsomest young men in I*ondon. When he came up and 
announced himself, I am sure he expected me to expire on the 
spot or else go erazv, and of course I was trembling all oyer; 
but I behaved like a rational person, and stood iny giound. He 
looked at me as much as to say, " Do you know you’ve grown 
to be a very fine young woman, and 1 admire you very much ?” 
Whereupon 1 looked liaek as much as to reply, “ That’s quite right, 
mv dear young sir, and 1 should have a poor opinion of you if 
you didn’t ” So being of the same opinion on the only subject 
worth thinking about (that’s me), I behaved charmingly to lum, 
and c\en forgave him when he earned off my white rose at 
the end. 

Mr. Drake has a friend who is always with him. He is a 
willowy person, w'ho owns sixteen setters ami three church liv¬ 
ings, they' say, and w'ears (on week-days) a thunder-aiid-lightiinig 
suit of clothes—you know', a j wit tern so large that one man can’t 
carry the whole of ft and sotncliody’ else goes about with the 
rest. His name is Ixml Robeit L'rc, and I intend to call him 
I-ord Bob, for since lie is such a frivolous person himself I must 

1 Dear. 


E 
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make a point of being severe. I danced with him, of course, 
and lie kept telling me what a wonderful future Mr. Drake had, 
and how the Promised Land was before him, and even hinting 
that it wouldn't be a bad thing to be Mrs. Joshua. Fancy Glory 
making a tremendous match w ith a leader of society ! And if I 
hadn't gone to that hospital ball, no doubt the history of the 
nineteenth centurv would have been different! * 

They are going to take me next week to something far, far 
belter than a ball, only 1 must not tell you anything about it 
yet, except that I keep awake all night sometimes to think of 
it But thou sure and firmest earth, hear not my steps which 
waj' tuey walk ’ 

It’s late, and I’m just going to ruddle in. Good night! My 
kisses for the aunties and my love to everybody! In fact, you 
can serve out ni) love in ladles this time—being cheap at present, 
and plenty more w here this is coming from. 

Oh, 1 tbrgot to tell y <-1 what happened when wc returned to 
the hospit.il 1 It was shockingly late, and the gentlemen had 
brought us back; but there w r as our .John Storm with his sad 
and anxious face, waiting up to see us safely home. He was 
angry with me, and I didn't mind that in the least; but when I 
saw that lie liked me well enough to he rude to the gentlemen, 
I fell a victim to the crafts and assaults of the devil, and couldn’t 
help laughing out loud ; and then Ward Sister Allwortliy eaine 
along and lifted her lip and showed me her tusk. 

It was a wonderful night altogether, and I was never so happy 
in my lift ; hut all the same 1 lmd a good cry to myself alone 
bt fore going to bed Too much water had'st thou, poor OpheliA 1 
Talk about two natures in one. I’ve got tw'o hundred and fifty, 
and they all want to do different things! Ah me 1 the ould 
Book ” says tliat woman was taken out of the nh of a man, and 
1 feel sometimes .is if 1 want to get back to my old quarters. 

Glory. 

]\S - I’ll write \ou a full and pailicul.ir account of the great 
c\ent of next week after it is over. Be innocent of the know¬ 
ledge, dearest chuck, till thou applaud the deed. You see I 
don't want you to eat your meal in tear, or your porridge either. 
But I am burning with unpatienci for the night to come, and 
would like to run to it. Oh, if it w r cre doiiy when *tis done, 
then ’twere well it were done quickly 1 Sec ? I am going in 
for a course of Shakespeare 1 
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XIV 

A week later Glory made her first visit to the theatre Her 
companions were Drake, who was charmed with her nanvfe. 
Lord Robert, who was amused by it, and Polly Ix»ve, who was 
annoyed and ashamed, and uttered little peevish exclamations. 

As they entered the box which they were to occupy, the 
attendant drew back the curtain, and at sight of the auditorium 
.she cried “Oh !” and then checked herself and coloured deeply. 

With her eyes down she sat where directed in one of the 
three seats in front, Polly being on her right and Drake 011 her 
left, and Ixml Robert at the hack of the lace curtain. For some 
minutes she dul not smile or stir, and when she sjioke it was 
always in whispers. A great aw'c seemed to have fallen upon 
her, and she was behaving as she behaved in church. 

Drake lK*gan to explain the features of the theatre. Down 
there w'ere the stalls, and behind the stalls was the pit. The 
body? Well, yes - the body, so to speak Ami the three 
galleries were the dress circle, the family circle, and the gallery 
proper. The organ-loft ? Xo, there was 110 organ, but that 
empty place below was the well for the orchestra. 

“And what is this little vestry?" she said 

“Oh, this is a private box where we can sit by ourselves and 
tulk ! ” said Drake 

At every other explanation she had made little whispered 
cries of astonishment and delight: hut when she heard that 
conversation was not forbidden she was entire]} happy. She 
thought a thcatic was even more beautiful than a church, and 
supposed an actor must have a wonderful living. 

The house was filling rapidly, and as the jicoplc entered she 
watched them intently. 

m 

“What a beautiful congregation.” she whispered—“audience, 

I mean! ” 

“ Do you think so?” said Polly: but Glory did not hear her. 

It was delightful to see so many lovelv faces and listen to the 
low hum <tf their conversation. She felt happy among them 
already and quite kind to everybody, because they had all come 
together to enjoy themselves. Presently she Imwed to some one 
in the stalls with a face all smiles, and then said to Polly— 

"How nice of her! A lady moved to me from the body. 
How friendly they are in theatres ! ” 

“But it was to Mr. Drake,” said Polly; and then Glory could 
have buried her face in her confusion. 
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" Never mind, Glory/’ said Drake; “ that’s a lady who will 
like you the better for the little mistake. Rosa,” he added, with 
a look towards Lord Robert, who smoothed his moustache and 
bent his head. 

Polly glanced up quickly at mention of the name*; and Drake 
explained that Rosa was a friend of lus own—a lady journalist. 
Miss Rosa Macquarne. a good and clever woman. Thfrn, turning 
back to Glory, he said -- 

“ She lias been standing up for your friend Mr. Storm this 
week You know' there have been attacks upon him in the 
newspapers ? ” 

“ . las she ? ” said Glory, recovering herself and looking down 
again *• Which pew stall, 1 mean-” 

Rut the ptoplc were clapping their hands and turning their 
faces to the opposite side of the theatre Some great personage 
was entering the roy.i 1 box. 

*• My chief, the Hon e Secretary,” said Drake; and, when the 
applause h.ul subsided and the party were seated, the great man 
recognised Ins secretary and bowed to him ; whereupon it seemed 
to (Rory that every face in the theatre turned about and looked 
at her 

She dal not Hindi, but lx>re herself bravely. There was a 
certain thrill and a slight tw itching of the head, such as a 
charger nukes at the first volley in battle- nothing more, not 
even the cjinx« r of an eyelid. Tins was the atmosphere in which 
Drake lived, and she felt a vague gratitude to him for allowing 
her to n.me in it 

••Isn't it beautiful'” she whispered, turning towards l*olly; 
but Polly’s face was hidden behind the curtain. 

The orchestra was coming in, and (Rory leaned forward and 
counted the fiddles, while Drake talked with Lord Robert across 
her shoulder 

*• 1 found him reading Rosa’s article tire morning, and it 
seems he was present himself and beard the sermon,” said 
Drake 

“ And what’s lus opinion 1 ” asked laird Robert. 

“ Much the same as your own. Affectation—-the man is suffer¬ 
ing fiom the desire to he original--more egotism than love of 
truth, and so forth.” 

“ Right, too, dear boy. All this vapouring is ns much as to 
say, ‘Iaiok at me! 1 am the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Thingamy, 
nephew of the Prime Minister, and yet-’ ” 

" 1 don’t at all agree with the chief,” said Drake, “and I told 
him so. The man has enthusiasm, and that’s the very salt of 
the earth at present. We are all such pessimists in these days. 
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Thank God for anybody who will wann us up with a little faith, 
say 1 !’’ 

Glory’s bosom heaved, and she was just about to sjieak when 
there 11 as a ^iiddcii clup as of thunder, and she leapt up 111 her 
seat. But it was only the beginning of the overture, and she 
sat down laughing There was a tender jwissage 111 the music; 
and after ft was over she was very quiet for a while, and then 
whispered to Tolly that she hoped little Johnnie wasn't worse 
to-night, and it seemed wicked to enjoy oneself when any one 
was so poorly 

“ Who is that r ” said Drake 

“ My little l>oy whose leg was amputated,” said Glory 

“This Glory is so funny 1 ” said Tolly “ Taney talking of 
that here! ” 

“ Hush said laird Hubert, “the curtain is going up" ami 
the next moment Glory was laughing because they were all 
111 the dark 

The play was *■ Much Ado about Nothing,” and Glory whis¬ 
pered to Drake that sin* had nevt r seen it before, but she 
had read “ Macbeth,” and knew'all about Sliakcsp*. are and the 
drama 'The first scene took her Ineatli away, being so huge 
and so splendid It lcpicscnted the outside of a gi nth-man's 
house, and she thought what a length of tune it must hate 
taken to build it, considering it was to last only a single night. 
But hush r The people were going indoors No: they pie- 
ferred to talk in the street Oh, we weie in Italy 1 Yes, 
indeed, that w as different 


Lconato delivered Ins first speeches forcibly, and was rewarded 
with applause. Glory clapped her hands also, and said he was a 
very good actor for such a very old gentleman. 

Then Beatrice made her eutr.inci. and was greeted with cheers. 


whereupon (ilory looked perplexed. 

“ It's Terry," wlnspertd Tolly; and Drake said “ I'Jlen Tern ; ” 
hut Glory still looked puzzled. 

" 'They are calling her * Beatrice,’ ” she said Then, mastering 
the situation, she looked wise, and said, “ Of com sc- the act less 


—I quite understand; but why do they applaud her -she lias 
done nothing y et 1 " 

Drake explained that the lady playing Beatrice was a gieat 
favourite, mid the applause of the audience had been of the 
nature of a welcome to a welcome guest, as much as to say they 
hail liked her licforc, and were glad to sec her again, (ilorv 
thought that was beautiful, and, looking at the gleaming eyes 


that shorn* out of the darkness, she said— 


“ How lovely to be on actress! ” 
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Then she turned back to the stage, where all was bright and 
brilliant, and said, “ What a lovely frock, too!” 

“ Only a stage costume, my dear,” said Polly. 

“ Anti what beautiful diamonds ! ” 

“ Paste,” said Lord Hubert. 1 

“ IIusli! ” said Drake; and then Benedick entered, and the 
audience received him with great cheering. “ Irving,"* whispered 
Drake; and Glory looked more perplexed than before*, and said— 

“ But you told me it Mas Mr. Irving’s theatre, and 1 thought 
it would have been his place to welcome-” 

The vision of Benedick clapping his hands at his own entrance 
set Jxird Robert laughing in lus cold way; but Drake said, “ Be 
quiet, Robert!” 

Glory, like a child, had ears for no conversation except her 
own, and she was nmuersed 111 the play in <1 moment. The 
merry war of Beatnee and Benedick hud begun, and as she 
watched it her face gi w grave 

‘•Now, that’s very foolish of her,” she said; “and if, as yon 
say, she’s a great actress, she shouldn't do such things. To talk 
like thaL to a man is to let cvcrvbodv see that she likes him 

• m 

better than am bod} else, though she’s trying her best to hide 
it. The silly girl— he’ll find her out 1 ’’ 

But the curtain had gone down on the first net, the lights had 
suddenly gone up. and her companions were laughing at her 
Then she laughed also 

“Of course, it’s only a play,” she said largely, “and I know 
all about pin} s and about acting, and I can act myself, too.” 

“ I’m sure you can,” said Polly, lifting her lip. But Glory 
took no notice. 

Throughout the second act she put on the same airs of know¬ 
ledge, watching the masked bull intently, blit never once utter 
mg a laugli, and hardly ever smiling. Tin light, the colour, the 
dresses, the gay young faces, enchanted her, I ut she struggled” 
to console herself, it was only her body that was up there, 
leaning over the front of the box with lips twitching and eyes 
gleaming: her soul was down on the stage, clad in a lovely 
gown, and cariying a mask, and laughing and joking with 
Bencdiek; blit she held herself in, and when the curtain fell 
she began to talk of the acting. 

She was still of opinion that Leonato was excellent for such 
an elderly gentleman, and when Polly praised Claudio, she 
agreed that he was good too. 

“ But Benedick is my boy for all,” she said. In some way 
she had identified herself with Beatrice, and hardly ever spoke 
of her. 
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During the third act this air of wisdom and learning broke 
down badly. In the middle of the ballad, “ Sigh no more, ladies, 
sigh 110 more/* she remembered Johnnie, and whispered to 
Drake how ill he had liecn when they left the hospital. And 
when it wfls over, and Benedick protested that the song had 
been vilely sung, she sat buck 111 her seat ami said she didn’t 
know lioifr Mr. Irving could say such a tiling, for she was sure 
the boy had sung it beautifully. 

“ But thut’s the author,” whispered Drake; and then she suid 
wisely— 

f * Oh,-yes, I know—Shakespeare, of course.” 

Then came the Inning of the two love-birds, aiul she declared 
that even body was in love 111 pl.ijs of that sort, ami that was 
why she liked them; but as for those people placing the trick, 
they were very simple if tiny thought Beal rice didn't know she 
loved Benedick. Claudio fell woclully 111 her esteem in other 
res fleets also, and when lie agreed to spy on Hero, she said he 
ought to l>c ashamed of himself anyhow. 

“How ridiculous jou are!” said Polly. “It’s the author, 
1 SI 11 it * 

“Then the author ought to he ashamed of himself also, for it 
is unjust ami cruel and unnecessary,” said (dory. 

The curtain had come down again In tins time, and the men 
' were deep in an argument about 11101 aht\ 111 art, Iatnl Robert 
protesting that art had no morality, and Drake maintaining that 
what (dory saul was right, and tlieie was no getting to the back 
of it. 

But the fourth act witnessed (dory's final vanquishment. 
When she found the scene was the inside of a church, and they 
were to be present at a wedding, she could not keep still on her 
seat for delight; hut w'hen the marriage was stopped, and 
Claudio uttered lus denunciation of Hero, she said it was just 
like hnn, and it would serve him right if nobody believed him. 

“ Hush ! ” said somebody near them. 

“ But they are believing him.” said Glory, quite audibly. 

“ Hush ! hush ! ” came from many parts of the theatre. 

“ Well, that’s shameful—her father, too-” began (dory. 

“ Hush, Glory! ” whispered Drake; but she hail risen to her 
feet, and when Hero fainted and fell she uttered a cry. 

“What a girl!” whispered Polly. “Sit down—everybody's 
looking!” * 

“ It’s only a play, you know,” whispered Drake; and Glory 
sat down and said— 

“ Well, yes, of course, it’s only a play. Did you suppose-•” 

But s\;e was lost in a moment. Beatrice and Benedick were 
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alone in the church now; and when Beatrice said " Kill Claudio, 
Glory leapt up again and clapped her hands. But Benedick 
would not kill Claudio, and it was the last straw of all. That 
wasn’t what she called being a great actor, and it was shame¬ 
ful to sit and listen to such plays Iaits of disgraceful scenes 
happened in life, hut people didn’t come to the theatre to .see 
such tilings, and she would go 

“ How ridiculous you are !" said Polly; but Glory was out in 
the corridor, and Drake was going alter her 

She eame hack at the beginning of the fifth act with red eyes 
and confustd smiles, looking very much ashamed. From that 
moment onw’ard she cried a good deal, hut gave no other sign 
until the gret n curtain came down at the end, when she said — 

“ It's a wonderful thing! To make people forget it’s not true 
is the most woiuiirful thing in the world!” 

Lord Robert, staudinj behind the curtain at the back of Polly's 

chair, had been laiiglui g at (dory with his long owlish drawl, 

and making cynical interjections liy way of punctuating her 

enthiisi.isin ; and now' he said, “ Would }«»u like to have a nearer 

view of \our wonderful world, Glor\ 

* * • 

Gloiy looked peiplexed, and Drake muttered. “Hold your 
tongue, Robert'" Then, turning to Glorv, lie said shortly, 
“He only asked \oii if 3011 would like to go lx hind the sei ties; 
but 1 don't think 

Glor} uLtirid a cry of di light. “ Like it? Better than any¬ 
thing in the woild 1 " 

“ Then I must take 3*011 to a icluarsal somewhere," said laird 
Robert; “and 3oil'll both come to tea at the chambers after¬ 
wards ” 

Drake made some show of dissent; hut Polly, with her most 
voluptuous look upwards, said it would be perfectly charming, 
and Glory was m raptures. 

The girls, by their own choice, wf nt home v'hout escort by 
the Hammersmith omnibus. The}' sat on op]M»site sides ami 
hardly talked at all. Poll}' was humming idly, “Sigh 110 more, 
Lulu s ” 

Glory was m a trance. A great, bright, beautiful world had 
that night .swum into her view, and all her heart was •yearning 
for it with vague and blind aspirations. It might be a world of 
dreams, hut it seemed more real than reality, and when the 
omnibus passed the corner of Piccadilly Circus she forgot to look 
at the women who w'ere crowding the pavement. 

The omnibus drew' up for them at the door of thejiospital, and 
they took long breaths as they wrent up the steps. 

I11 the corridor to the surgical ward they came ii|H>n John 
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Storm. His head was down and his step was long and measured, 
and he seemed to be trying to pass them in his grave silence; 
but Glory stopped and spoke , while Polly went on to her cuhiele. 
“ You herp so late ? ” she said. 

He looked steadily into her face, and answered, “ I was sent 
for—'Some one was dying ” 

“ Was it little Johnnie *’’ 

“Yes ” 

There was not a tear now—not the quiver of an e^elul. 

“ 1 don’t think 1 care for this life,” she said fretfully. “ Death 
is always about vou everywhere, and a girl can nc\er go out to 
enjoy herself but-” 

“It is true viOman’s work,” said John holly—“the truest, 
noblest work a woman can have in all the world 1 ” 

,f Perhaps,” said Glory, swinging 011 her heel “ All the 

• 9 • 

same- 

“ Good-night! ” said John, and lit* turned on Ins heel also 
She looked after him and laughed Then with a little hard 
him)) at her heart she took herself off to lied 

Polly lane, in the next cubicle, was humming .is slit* un¬ 
dressed 

“ Sigh no more, lailies, smli no more, 

Men were deceivers evei 

That night Glory dreamt that she was liaek at Peel She was 
sitLuig up 011 Peel lull, watching the big ships as they weighed 
ancli >r in the bay beyond the old dead castle walls, and wishing 
she were going out w'lth them to the se.i and the great eitus so 
fa 1 avvnv. 


xv 

John Storm was sitting in Ins mom next morning fumbling the 
leaves of a book and trying to lead, when a ladv visitor was 
announced. It was Miss Macrae, and she came in with a Hushed 
face, a quivering lip, and the marks of tears 111 her c\ es. She 
held his hifinl with the same long hand-clasp ns before, and said 
in a tremulous voice— 

“ I am ashamed,of coming, and mother does not know' that I am 
here; but I am very unhappy, and if you cannot help me-” 

“ Please sit down,” said John Storm. 

u I have come to tell you,” she said; and then her sad eyes 
moved about the room and came hack to his face. “ It is aI>out 
I/nd Robert Urc, and 1 am very wretched.” 
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“ Tell me everything, dear Indy, and if there is anything I 
can do-” 

She told him nil. It was a miserable story. Her mother liad 
eng;iged her to laird Robert L re (there was no other way of 
putting it) for the sake of Ins title, and he had engaged himself 
to her for the sake of her wealth. She had never loved him, 
and Ad long known that he was a man of scandalous deputation; 
but she had been taught that to attach weight to such con¬ 
siderations would be girlish and sentimental, and she had fought 
for n while and then yielded. 

*■ Y'ou will reproach me tor my feebleness,” she said, and lie 
answered haltingly — 

' l No, I do not reproach you—I pity you !” 

“ Well,” she said, ,l it is all over now, and if I am ruined, and 
if m y mother-” 

*■ Y on li.ivc told her you cannot marry linn ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then who am I to reproach you?” he said; and rising to 
his feet, he threw down In. book. 

Her dark eyes wandered about the room, and came back to 
his face .igaui and shone with a new lustre. 

" l heard your sermon on Sunday, Mr. Storm, and I felt ns if 
there were nobody else in the church, and you were speaking to 

me alone. And last night at the theatre-” 

“Well?” 

fie had been tramping the room, but he stopped. 

“ 1 saw him in a box with his friend and two—two ladies.” 

Were they nurses from the hospital ? " 

She made a cry of surprise and said. f ‘ Then you know all 
about it, and the sermon teas meant for me ? ” 

He did not bpcak for a moment, und then he said, with a 
thick utterance— 

“Y'ou wish me to help you to break off this marriage, and I 
will try r . But if 1 fail, no matter what has happened in the 

past, or what awaits you m the future-” 

•*()h,” she said, if I had your strength beside me I should 
be brave—I should he afraid of nothing.” 

“ Good-bye, dear lady,” said John Storm, and before he could 
prevent her she had stooped over his hand and kissed it. 

John Storm hod returned to his hook, aryl was clutching it 
with nervous fingers, when his fellow-curate came with a mes¬ 
sage from the Canon to request his preseneb in the study. 

“ Tell him I was on the point of going down,” said John; and 
the Reverend Golightly coughed and bowred himself out. 

The Canon liad also had a visitor that morning. It was Mrs. 
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Macrae herself. She sat on a chair covered with a tiger-skin, 
sniffed at her scented handkerchief, and poured out all her 
sorrows. 

Mercy had rebelled against her authority, and it was entirely 
the fault of the new curate, Mr. Storm. She had actually re¬ 
fused to carry out her engagement with Lord Robert, and it all 
came of that dreadful sermon on Sunday. It was dishonorable, 
it was unprincipled, and it was a pretty thing to teach girls to 
indulge their whims without regard to the wishes of parents. 

“ Here have 1 been two years in London, spending a fortune 
on the girl, and trying to do my best for her, and the moment I 
fix her 111 one of the first Knghsh families, this young man— this 
curate—this . . . Upon my honour, it’s real wicked, it’s shame¬ 
ful ! ” Afid tile handkerchief steeped 111 perfume went up from 
the nose to the eyes. 

The Canon swung Ins pince-nez. “ Don’t put 3 ourself about, 
m3' dear Mrs. Macrae. Lca\c the matter to me. Miss Macrae 
will give up her objections and-’’ 

“Oh. you mustn’t judge ber b\ r her quietness, Canon. You 
don’t know her character. She’s real stubborn when her mind’s 
made up. Hut I’ll be as stubborn as she is—I’ll take her back 
to America —£’11 never spend another penii3'-” 

"And as for Mr. Storm,” continued the Canon, "i’ll make 
c\ciytiling smooth 111 that quarter. You mustn't think too 
much about the iinlnqqw scriuou—a little \outhtul vspnl j'urt — 
we all go through it, }»ou know'.” 

When Mrs. Macrae had gone he rang twice for Mr Golightly, 
and said, “Tell Mr. Stoim to come down to me nimiediatel3 , . >< 

“With pleasure, sir,” said the little man; and then he 
hesitated. 

" W’hat is it ? ” said the (anon, adjusting Ins glasses. 

"I have ne\er told you, sir, how r I found him the night you 
sent me to the hospital.” 

" Well, how ? ” 

“On Ins knees to a Catholic priest who was visiting a 
patient.” 

The Canon’s glasses fell from lus eyes and his broad face 
broke into strange smiles. 

" I thought the Sorceress of Rome was at the bottom of it,” 
he said. “ His ynclc shall know of this, and unless I am sadly 
deceived . . . But fetch him down.” 

John Storm w r as wearing his flannel shirt that morning, and 
lie came downstairs with a heavy tread and swung himself, 
unasked, into the chair that had just before been occupied by 
Mrs. Macyae. 
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Tbe perpendicular wrinkles came between the Canon’s eye¬ 
brows, and be said: <c My dear Storm, I have postponed os long 
as possible a painful interview. The fact is, your recent sermon 
has given the greatest offence to the ladies of my congregation, 
ami if such teaching were persisted in we should lose our best 
people. Now, 1 don’t want to be angry with you, quite the 
contrary, but 1 wish to put it to you, as your spintuaf head and 
adviser, that your idea of religion is hv no means agreeable to 
the needs anil necessities of the nineteenth century. There is 
no freedom in sueli a both, anti St Paul saxs, * Wlure the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty ’ Hut tile theory of your religion 
is not more imscriptur.il than its application is uuw liolcsnmc 
Yours is ; gloomv faith, mv dear Slot in, anil wh.it did Luther 
s.iy of .i gloomy faith ? —that the devil was \erv apt to be lurking 
behind it. As for himself, he married, you may remember, lie 
hail children, lie played chess, he lovul to see young people 
dancing-” 

* f 1 don’t object to the u mcing, sir,” said John Storm. “ I 
only object to the tune ” 

“ W hat do you mean*" said the (.'anon, not without insolence, 
and the perpendicular wrinkles hi came large and lic.uy 

“1 mean, sii,” said John Storm, “that half the young people 
now-a-days- the young women in the Wist of London especially 
—arc asked to dance to the ‘ Dead March 

Anil then lie spoke of the infamous case of Mercy Macrae, 
how she was hi mg bought and sold, and how scandalous was 
the reputation of the man she was required to marry. 

“ That was what I was coining down to speak about, sir In 
nsk von to save tins innocent girl front such a mockery of holy' 
wedlock. She is not a child, and the law' cannot help her, hut 
you can do so, because the power of the Church is at your hack. 
You have onlv to set voiir face against this infillin' and snv- —” 

“ My dear Mr Storm” (the Canon a as smiling c uidiscend- 
ingly and swinging Ins glasses), “the business of the Cliureli is 
to solemnise marriages, not to make thim Hut it the young 
lady comes to me l will say, 1 My dear young lady, the conditions 
you complain of arc more common than you suppose; put aside 
nil foolish romantic notions, make n nest for yourself as com¬ 
fortably as you can, and come back in a year to thank me.’ ” 

John Storm was on his fict; the blood wa^ mounting to his 
face and tingling in his fingers. 

“ And so these men arc to make tlieir wives of the daughters 
of the poor first, and then ask the Church to solemnise their 
polygamy-” 

But the Canon had lifted his hand to silence him. • 
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“ My dear young frieiul f a policy like yours would decimate the 
House of Commons and abolish the House of l^ords. Practical 
religion has a sweet reasonableness. We are all human, even if 

we are all gentlemen, and while silly young tilings-” 

But John Storm was out in the hall and putting on his hat to 
see Glory. 

Glory lfnd not jet awakened from her trance. While others 
were living in to-day, she was still going about in yesterday. 
The emotion of the theatre was upon her, and the world of 
leality took the tone and colour of drama. This made lier a 
tender noman but a bad nurse. 

She began the day m the out-jiatieiit de]>ai tment, and a 
floor w oman came with a child that had bitten its tongue. Its 
tongue had to be stitched, and the child’s condition required 
that it should remain m the house a dav or two. “ Let me put 
the pore thing to bed, she's alius used to me.” said the woman 
piteously. “Are \ou the mother?” said the Sister. “No, the 
grandmother." “ The mother is the only person who can enter 
the warils except on \isitmg-day.” The jxior woman began to 
cry. Glory had to carry the child to bed, and she whispered 
to the grandmother, “Come this way,” and the woman followed 
her. When thev came to the surgical ward, she said to the 
nurse m churgt. * This is the child's mother, and she has come 
to put the poor little thing to bed.” 

letter m the morning she was sent up to help in the same 
ward. A patient in great pain called to her and said, “ Loosen 
this liandagc for me, nurse—it is killing me.” And she 
loosened it. 

Hut the glamour of the theatre was upon her as well as its 
st nlmienl and emotion, and m the s|>acc before the bed of one 
of the finlicuts, at a moment when the ward Sister was away, 
she lx gan to make mutations of Heat nee and Benedick and the 
singer of *■ Sigh no more, ladies.” The jialiciit was Koenig, 
the ehoir-mastt r of All Saints, a little tat German, with long 
niniist.iehes, which he waxed and curled as lie lav m bed. Gloiy 
had christened luui ** the hippopotamus," and at her mimicry 
he laughed so much that he rolled and pitched and dived among 
the bedclothes. 

“Ach, Gott'” he cried, “\ot a giil 1 Never—I haf never 
heard any one sooot on de stage. Vot a voice, too! A leetlc 
vork under a gout teacher, and den, nunc Gott! Yol is it dc 
musicians say?—the genius has a Cremona inside of him on 
which he first conijx>scs his immortal vorks. ^ on haf the 
Cremona, my dear, and I vill help you to bring it out. Vot 
you tink ?.” ’ 
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It was the hoar of the morning when the patients'who *«^i 
afford it have their newspapers brought up to them, hut Mm 
newspapers were thrown aside, every eye waff on Glory, «*<* 
there was much laughter, and even some clapping of lianas. 

Ward Sister All worthy entered with the house-doctor. 

“ What’s the meaning of this ? ” she demanded, ploiy told 

the truth, and was reproved. ., _ , ^ 

“ Who has loosened this bandage ? said the doctor. The 
patient tried to prevaricate, but Glory told the truth again, and 
was reproved once more. 

*• An 1 who permitted this woman to come into the ward? 
said the nurse 

“ I did,” wnd Glory 

« You’re not fit to lie a nurse, miss, and I shall certainly report 
you as unfit foi duh 

Glory laughed in the Sister's face. 

It was at this moment 'hat John Storm arrived after his 
interview lyith the Canon, fie drew Glory into the corridor 
and tried to pacify her. 

“Oil, don’t suppose I’m going to do hospital nursing all my 
life,” she said. “ It inaj he good womanlj w'ork, hut I want to 
lie a human being with a heart, and not a machine called Duty. 
Howl lute and despise iny surroundings! I'll nuke an end 
of them one of these days. Sooner or later it must come to 
that." 

“Your life has been deranged, Cdory, and that is w r hy you 
disdain jour surroundings. You were at the theatre List night " 

“ \\ lio told you that ? . . . Well, what of it ? Are you one 
of those who think the theatre-” 


,f 1 don’t object to the theatre. Glory It is the derangement 
of your life I am thinking of. and if anybody is responsible for 
that, he is jour enemy, not your friend ” 

“ You will make me angry again, as jou did before.” and she 
began to bite her quivering lip. 

“I did not come to make jou angr\. Glory: I came to ask 
you, even to entreat you, to break off this hateful connection." 

“ Because j r ou know nothing of this—this connection, as you 
say—you call it hateful.” v 

«I know w hat I am talking about, my child. The life these 
men live is worse than hateful, and it makes piy heart bleed to 
see you falling a wctini to it.” 

«* You arc degrading me again. You are always degrading 
me. Other men try to be agreeable to me, but you . . . 
Besides, I cannot hear my friends abused. Yes, they are my 
friends. I mu at the theatre with them last night,>and I am 



.gotogtb taka 
Sfewe- 

"Glory!” 

With one nlunge of his arm he had gripped her by the wrist 

"You are nurting me.” 

" You are never to set foot in the rooms of those men.’* k 

" I^et me go.” 

" You are inexperienced as a child. Glory, and it is my duty 
to protect you against yourself.” 

" Let go, I say 1 ” 

"Don’t destroy yourself. Think while there’s time; think 
of your good name, your character.” 

" I shall do as I please.” 

" Listen! If 1 lm\e chosen to he a clergyman, it’s not because 
I’ve lived all my life in cotton-wool. Let me tell you what the 
lives of such men reallr are —the best of them, the verv best. 

• *9 

He gets up at noon, walks m the Park, takes teA with some Olic, 
grunts and groans that he must go to somebody's dinner-party, 
escapes to the Gaiety Theatre, sups at a so-called clu()-" 

" You mean laird Jtobcrt, but what right have you to 
»» 

say- 

"The right of one who knows him to be as had ns this, and 
worse—ten times worse. Such a man thinks lie has a right to 
play with a girl if she is poor. She may stake her soul, her * 
salvation, but he risks nothing. To-day he trifles with her, 
to-morrow he marries another, and flings her to the devil.” 

" There’s something else m tins. hat is it ? ” 

But John Storm had sw'iing about and left: her. 

As soon as she was at hbeity Glory went m search of Polly 
Lo\ e. expecting to find her in her cubicle, but the cubicle was 
empty. Coming out of the little room she saw a piece of paper 
lying on the floor. It was a It tter, catefullj folded. She picked 
it up, unfolded it. and read it. hardly knowing what she was 
doing, for her head was dizzy and her eyes wcie swunnnng in 
unshed tears It ran— 

"You ask, do I mean to adopt entirely ? Yes, to bring up 
just the same as if it were horn to me I hope yours will be a 
strong aiuHieulthy boy, hut if it is a girl-” 

Glory could not understand what she was reading. Whose 
letter could it be ?„ It was addressed " X.Y.Z., office of Morning 
Posl .” 

There was a hurried footstep approaching, and Polly came in, 
w ith her eyes on the ground as if looking for something she had 
dropped. At the next moment she had snatched the letter out 
of Glory’s band and was saying— 


tea at M chambers on my next 'holiday. So 
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“Wlwt are you doing in my room? Has your friend the 
chaplain told you to spy upon me ? ” 

The expression on her face was appalling, and Glory, who had 
Hushed up with shame, turned away without a word. 

When .John Storm got back to his room he found the follow¬ 
ing letter from the ('anon on his table:— 

* 

“ Since our interview of this morning (so strangely abridged) 
I have had the honour to visit your dear unde, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, and he agrees with me that the strain of your recent exami¬ 
nations and the anxieties of a new occupation have probably 
disturbed your health, and that it will be prudent of you to take 
a short vacation. 1 have therefore the greatest pleasure in 
assuring you that you are free from duty for a week, a fortnight, 
or a month, as your convenience may detennine, .and during 
your much-regretted absence 1 will do my liest to sustain the 
great loss of your invaluable hell).’* 

On reading the message John Storm flung lumsclf into a chair 
and burst into a long peal of bitter laughter. But when the 
laughter w.is spent there came a sense of great loneliness. Then 
he remembered Mrs. Callender, and went across to her little 
house in Victoria Square, showed her the Canon’s letter, and told 
her everything. 

“ Lies, lies, lies! ” she said. “ Ah, laddie, laddie, to lie, to 
know you lie, to be known to lie, and yet to go on lying—that 
is the w'hole art of life with these fashionable shepherds and 
their fashionable flock. As for that woman—ugh! She was 
separated from her husband for two years before his death, and 
he died in a hotel abroad without kith or kin to comfort him, 
and now she wears his hair in a gold locket on her bosom. 
That's what she is! But all's well that ends well, laddie. The 
holly will do vc good, for you were killing yer.sclf with work. 
You'll no he spending it in _\our little island now', eh 

John Storm was sitting with one leg across the other, and his 
head on his hand and Ins elbow' on Ins knee 

“ I shall spend it,” he said, f ‘ in retreat at the Brotherhood in 
Bishopsgatc.” 

“ God bless me, man, is that the change' of air yc'U he going 
to gie yoursell * It may lie well enough for men with wsater in 
their veins; but you have blood, laddie, hloocl! Tak’ care, tak* 
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XVI 

STJI.il AT MANTUA’S. 

w 

Qi'ite right, dear Aunt Anna, the terms “authority" and “obe¬ 
dience" must be known ayd honoured. Only win'll it is a cn^e 
of put a penuy in the slot and out conics the w ord of command, 
3 oil can’t exactly feel that way. The Board of Directors put the 
penny’ into the slot of this institution, and the word of command, 
so far as I am concerned, conn s out of the mouth of Ward Sister 
Allworth}’. I call her the White Owl. She is the feet ten, and 
has big round cheeks, which sometimes*1 should dearly Ime to 
slap—as mothers slap the.ir "didders" when they administer a 
humiliating punishment. 

So \on think }on notice “a certain want of aptitude ? " W'ell, 
I don’t think 1 am nut orally a bad nurse, Aunt Anna. The 
fKitients like me, and they don’t die of the dumps while*I am 
about Only 1 ean’t practise nursing by the rule of three, and 
as a consequence I get myself reported Sister Allworthy has 
reported me three times, hlrss her 1 Thrice the hrmded cat 
hath mew’d, and now she threatens to ha\e me up before the 
matron. That dear soul has difik ultiis of locomotion, bung 
buried under the Pcliou on Ossa of a mountain of fat. She 
inhabits a cave of Adullam on the edge of tin Infeino (ir. the 
“theatre ”) below’-stairs, and lias a small dog with a bad heart 
and broken wind always nagging on lit r knee I call her the 
Chief Broker in Breakages and Head Dealer m Diseases, and 
she is only seen once a (lay when she comes round to take stock. 
^ ou h.uc to be nice with her majest3’, for she can haul you up at 
the wreekly Boanl, and put a score against 3 ou in the block 100k, 
and send you away without a certificate. If that happeiii, a girl 
who expects to earn her h\ mg as a nurse has never any parti¬ 
cular need to pray, “In all time of our wealth, C«ood Lord, 
deliver us." 

But oh, in\' dear grandfather, what do jnu think of our John 
Storm now 9 After uttering the hum ntntions of Jerennah and 
predicting all the plagues of Kgypt, lie lias gone off to hold his 
peace, that is to say, he has gone to make his “ Betieat,” which 
being interpreted means praying without ceasing, and also with¬ 
out speaking, eighteen hours a day, si\ dais at a spell, and 
sometimes sixty*. When he conics hack, reeking with all that 
holiness, 1 shall feel myself such a miserable sinner . 

Soberly, I could cry to think of it. though, and when 1 re¬ 
member that perhaps I was partly to blame . . . 
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It was this way. In that “ ter’blc discoorse ” I told you he 
had scotched the snake, not killed it; and his vicar (I call him 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman), finding that his ladies and nobility went 
out, like the Pharisees, one by one, told our poor John he was 
ill .and stood in need of instant rest. It looked like : t, certainly, 
and the trouble must have been a sort of human rabies, in which 
the poor victim lutes at Ins best friends first. Pie came here 
with his lower lip hanging like an old dog's, and I was so 
stupid as not to see that he was being hunted like a dog too, 
and only told myself how ugly and untidy he had grown of lnte. 
Hut the Sister had just before been showing me her tusks again, 
and being possessed with a fury, 1 gave it him world without 
end. He was very unreasonable, though, and seemed to say 
that I mi st have no friends and no amusements that were 
not of liis choosing, and that after spending my days walking 
through the inside of this precious hospital, 1 must spend my 
nights walking round the outside of it. Being a woman of 
like passions with himself, 1 had a “tcr’blc dust” with him oil 
the subject, and the next 1 lirard was that he was going to make 
" Retreat” in a kind of Knghsh Church monastery somewhere m 
the city, where he would *• try to disentangle " himself “ from 
the world” and see wliat he “ought to do next.” Pic sent me 
Ins blessing with this message, and I scut him back mine—a 
less liolv one, but lie'll make it do. 

I thought you would remember Mr. Drake’s mother, dear 
Auntie Rachel. Yes, he is fair also, and wears his liair brushed 
across his forehead, much as you see in the {lortraits of Nnj»o- 
leon. In fuct, lie is a sort of fair-haired Najxileoii in nature as 
well. 

lie took me to the theatre the other evening, and that was 
the great event I intended to tell you about. It was quite a 
proper sort of place, and •nobody belia\ed badly except Glory, 
who kept talking and preaching and going silly with excitement 
all the evening through—with the result that everybody was 
staring me-wards and wanting to turn me out. 

Since then Mr. Drake’s friend, I,ord Bib, who knows all the 
actors on earth seemingly, has taken us “ behind,” and we have 
seen a rehearsal. Things don’t look quite the same behind as 
before, but nothing in the world docs that, and I wasn't a bit 
disenchanted. In fact, I found everything delightfully romantic 
and amusing—and really I do not think it caw be so very wicked 
to be an actress. Do you ? 

My friend, Polly I/we, was with us—Polly is a probationer 
also, and sleeps in tlie cubicle next to mine,—and after the 
rehearsal we w r ent to the gentlemen's chambers to tea. I can 
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Jfear what Aunt Anna is saying, “ Goodness gracious! you didn’t 
do that, girl ? " Well, yes, 1 (lid, though. In the interests of 
my sex I wanted to see how two boys could live in rooms all by 
themselves, and it's perfectly shocking how well they get on 
without a vfoman. Of course I wasn’t such a silly as to let wit 
about that; but after I had examined their sitting-room, and 
rross-exaiflined its owners on its numerous photographs (chiefly 
feminine), and tried how' it feels to hold their big pipes between 
one’s teeth, I whipped off my hat at once anil began to put 
things straight for them, and then I made the tea. 

By this time the gentlemen had changed into their jackets, 
and I sent them flying around for cups and saucers and sugar 
Imsins. It turned out that they had only one teasjxion in the 
place, and when anybody wanted to stir her tea, she said “ Will 
you oblige me with the spoon, please ? ” What fun it was ! We 
laughed until we cried— at least one of us did—and e\entually 
we managed to break the teapot and a slop laisin and tp o\ er- 
turn a standing lamp. It was perfectly delightful. 

But the best spmrt was after tea was o\cr, and Glory was 
called on for imitations of the people we li.id seen at the 
theatre. Of course she couldn’t imitate a man when she was 
in a w'oman’s frock, so, being as bright as diamonds that night 
and twice “ as impudent as a wlntc stone,” 1 she actually con¬ 
ceived the idea of dressing up in man's clothes. Naturally 
the gentlemen were enchanted, so 1 hope Auntie ItaclicI isn't 
terribly shocked. Mr. Drake lent me his knickerbockers and 
a velvet jacket, and Polly and I went into the bedroom, where 
she helped me to And the wmv to put them on. With my own 
blouse and my own hat (I am wearing a felt one now with a 
broad brim and a feather), and, of course, my own slippers and 
stockings, I made a hogh of a hoy, I can tell you. 1 thought 
Polly would have died of delight inllio bedroom, hut whin w r e 
came out, she kept covering her face and crying, “ (dory, how 
am von ? ” 

I'm afraid I sang and talked more than w'as good for the soul, 
but it was all Mr. Drake's doing, lie declared I was sueli a 
marvellous mimic that it was simply a waste of time and the 
good gifts*of God to go on hospital nursing any longer. And 
1 do believe that if anything happened, and the need arose', he 
■would . . . 

Only fancy GIott a public person, and all the world and his 
wife going down on* their knees to her! But then it is fearful 
to think of being an actress, isn’t it ? 

After all such glorious %t outs ” I have to go " in ’’ to the 

• 1 A Manx proverb. 
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hospital, aiul then comes my fit again. Do you remember my 
little hoy who suid he was going to the angels, and he would 
get lots of gristly pork up there ? He has gone, and I don’t 
think 1 like nursing children now. Oh, how I long to go out 
into the world 1 I want to shine in it! I want to become great 
and glorious. 1 could do it too—I know' I could. I have got it 
in me, I am sure I have. Vet here I am in a little d&rk corner 
erwug for the sunshine 1 

flow silly this is, isn't i( ? It sounds like madness. My dears, 
allow me to introduce you to some one— 

C/I.OI1Y Qi w LK, 

March flare and Madwoman 


XMI 

Tin Hoard-room of the Hospital of Martha's Vineyard was a 
largo and Iumiiious eliamlKi with an oval window at its farther 
end. <md its two side-walls panelled with portraits of former 
chairmen and physicians In great oaken arm-chairs, behind 
ponderous oaken tallies, covered with green cloth and furnished 
• with writing-pads, the Board of Governors sat m three sides of 
a square, leav mg nil open space in the middle Tins open sjrnce 
was reserved for }»aticiits seeking admission or receiving dis¬ 
charge, and for officers of the hospital presenting their weekly 
reports. 

On a morning ill August the matron's report had closed with 
a startling item. It recommended the immediate suspension 
of.i nurse oil the ground of gross impropriety of conduct. The 
usual course in such a case was for the Hoard of the hospital to 
depute the matron to act for them m private, but the chairman 
m tins instance was a pepper}' person, with a stern mouth and a 
solid under-jaw. 

“This is a most serious matter,” lie siud “I *hink-—this 
being a public institution I really think the Hoard should 
investigate the case for itself. We ought to assure ourselves 
that —that, in fact, no other irregularity is going oil in the 
hospital ” 

“ May it please your lordship,” said a rotund \oice from one of 
the side-tables, *■ I would suggest that a ease like this of grievous 
moral delinquency comes directly within the dispensation of the 
chaplain, and if he lias done his duty by the unhappy girl (as no 
doubt he has), he must have a statement to make to the Hoard 
with regard to her.” 
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It was Canon Wealthy. 

“ I tnay mentionhe added, “ that Mr. Storm lias now re¬ 
turned to his duties and is at present 111 the hospital/ 9 

“ Send for him," said the chairman. 

When John Storm entered the Board-room, it was remarked 
that he looked no better for his holiday. His cheeks were 
thinner, his eyes more hollow, and there was a strange pallor 
under Ins sw r nrtliy skin. 

'file business was explained to him, and lie was asked if lie 
had any statement to make with regard to the nurse whom the 
matron had reported for suspension. 

“ No,” he said, “ I have no statement ” 

“ Do you mean to tell the Board.” said the chairman, “ that 
you know nothing of this matter—that the case is too trivial for 
} our attention or perhaps that you have never even spoken to 
the girl 011 the subject ? ” 

“That is so; I ne\cr have,” said John. • 

“Then you shall do so now,” said the chairman, and lie put 
his hand on the hell beside him, and the messenger appeared. 

“ You cannot intend, sir, to < xamiiie the girl here,” said J0I111. 

“And wIn not?” 

“Before so maiiv— and all of us men save one. Surely the 

• m 

matron-” 

The (anon rose to his feet again. *■ My voting brother is 
naturally sensitive, ui\ Ion I, but I assure him Ins delicate feel- 
nigs are wasted on a girl like this He forgets that the shame 
lies in the girl's sin, not m her just and necessary punish¬ 
ment.” 

“ Bring her 111,” said the chairman The matron w hispored 
to the messenger, and he left the room. 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said John Storm : “if it is your exjioetation 
that I should (piestion tin* nurse 011 her sin, as the (anon says, 
I cannot do so ” 

“ Cannot a " 

“ Well, l will not.” 

“ And is that jour idea of \our duty as a chaplain ? ” 

“ It is the matron’s duty, not the chaplain’s, to- - 

“The fnatron! the matron! This is your parish, sir, vour 
parish ! A great public institution is m danger of a disgraceful 
scandal, and you? who are responsible for its spiritual welfare 
. . Really, gentleyiien-” 

Again tlie Canon rose with a conciliatory smile. “I think 
I understand my young friend,” said he. “and your lordship 
and the Board will appreciate his feelings however you may 
disapprove of Ins judgment. What generous heart cannot 
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sympathise with the sensitive spirit of the youthful clergyman 
who shrinks from the spectacle of guilt and shame in a young, 
and perliAps beautiful, woman, llut if it will relieve your lord- 
ship from an embarrassing position, I am myself willjng-” 

" Thank you/ 1 said the chairmun, and then the girl was brought 
into the room in charge of Sister A 11 worthy. • 

She was holding her head down and trying to cover her face 
with her hands. 

“Your name, girl?” said the Canon. 

“ Mary Elizabeth Love,” she faltered. 

“ You are aware, Mary Elizabeth Love, that our excellent and 
indulgent matron” (here he bowed to a stout lady w ho sat in 
the open pace) *■ has been put to the painful duty of reporting 
you for suspension, which is equivalent to your immediate dis¬ 
charge. Now, I cannot hold out a hope that the Board w'tll not 
ratify her recommendation, but it may perhaps qualify the terms 
of your * character' if you can show these gentlemen that the 
unhappy lapse from good conduct which brings you to tins 
position of shame and disgiaec is due many measure to irregu¬ 
larities practised perhaps within this hospital, or to the tempta¬ 
tions of auj-one connected with it.” 

The girl licgan to cry. 

“Speak, nurse; if jou have anything to say, the gentlemen 
are willing to hear it.” 

The girl's crying deepened into sobs. 

“ Useless ! ” said the chairman. 

“ Impossible ! ” said the Canon. 

But some one suggested that perhaps the nurse had a girl 
friend in the hospital who could throw light on the difficult 
situation. Then Sister Allworthy whispered to the matron, wlie 
said, “ Bring her in." 

John Storm’s face had assumed a fixed and absent expression, 
but he saw a girl of larger size than Polly Love enter the room 
with a gleam, us it were, of sunshine on her golden red hair. 
It was Glory. 

There w r as sonic preliminary whispering, and then the Canon 
began again— 

“ You are a friend and companion of Mary Elizabeth Love?” 

“ Yes,” said Glory. 

Her voice was full and calm, and a look ofoquict courage lit 
up her girlish beauty. 

“ You have knowm her other friends, no doubt, and perhaps 
you have shared her confidence ? ” 

“ I think so.” 

“ Then you can tell the Board if the unhappy condition in 
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which she finds herself is due to any one connected with this 
hospital." 

" I think not." 

“ Not to yny officer, servant, or member of any school attached 
to it?" 

"No”. 

"Thank you," said the chairman, "that is quite enough,” 
and down the tables of the governors there were nods and 
smiles of satisfaction. 

" What have I done ? " said Glory. 

" You have done a great service to an ancient and honourable 
institution," said the Canon, "and the best return the Board 
can make for your candour and intelligence is to advise you to 
avoid such companionship for the future and to flee such perilous 
associations." 

A certain desperate recklessness expressed itsfelf in Glory’s 
face, and she stepped up to Polly, who was now wcepiijg,audiblj r , 
and put her arm about the girl's waist. 

What are the girl's relatives ?" said the chairman. 

The matron replied out of her book. Polly was an orphan, 
both her parents being dead. She had a brother, who had 
lately been a patient in the hospital, but he was only a lay 
helper m the Anglican monastery at Bishopsgatc Sticet, and 
therefore useless for present purjioscs. 

There u as some further w hispermg about the tables. Was'tlus 
the girl who had been recommended to the hospital by the coroner 
who had investigated a certain notorious and tragic case ? Yes. 

" I think 1 have heard of some poor and low relations," said 
the Canon; " but their own condition is probably too needy to 
allow them to help her at a tunc like the present." 

Down to this moment Polly had (lone nothing but cry, but 
now she flamed up in a {Mission of pride and resentment. 

It’s false !" she cried. " 1 have no poor and low relations, 
and 1 want nobody's help. My inend is a gentleman—as much 
a gentleman as anybody here—and I can tell you his name if 
you like. He lives in St. .James's Street, and he is Lord-■" 

" Stop, girl!" said the Canon in a loud \ nice. " We cannot 
allow you*to compromise the honour of a gentleman by mention¬ 
ing his name in his absence." 

John stepped ty one of the tables of the governors and took 
up a pamphlet which lay there. It was the last annual report 
of Martha’s Vineyard, with a list of its governors and subscribers. 

"The girl is suspended," said the chairman, and reaching for 
the matron's book, he signed it and returned it. 

"This/* said the Canon, "appeurs to be a case for Mrs. 
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(’allender’s Maternity Home ut Soho, and with the consent of 
the Board I will request the chaplain to communicate with that 
lady immediately.” 

John Storm had heard, but he made no answer; Jlie was turn¬ 
ing over the leaves of the pamphlet. 

The Canon hemmed and cleared his throat. “ Mary Elizabeth 
Love,” he said, *■ you have brought a stain u]>on this honourable 
and hitherto irreproachable institution, but I trust and believe 
that ere long, and before your misbegotten child is horn, von 
may see cause to he grateful for our forbearance and our charity. 
Speaking for myself, I confess it is an occasion of grief to me, 
and might well, 1 think, be a cause of sorrow to him who has 
had your spiritual welfare in his keeping” (here he gave a look 
towards John), “ that you do not seem to realise the position of 
infamy in which you stand We have always been taught to 
think of a wrotaian as sweet and true and pure, a being hallowed 
to our sympathy l>v the most sacred associations and endeared 
to our love by tin* tendi rest ties, and it is only right” (the 
Canon’s voice was breaking), '■ it is only right, I say, that you 
should he told at once and m this place, though tardily and ton 
late, that for the woman who wrongs that great ideal, as you 
have wronged it, there is lmt one name known among persons 
of good credit and good report—a hard name, a terrible name, 
.a name of contempt and loathing—the name of pto*tiMe ” 
Crushing the pamphlet in Jus hand, John Storm had taken a 
slop towards the Canon, hut he was too late Some one was 
there before him. it was Olorv With her head erect and her 
vy es Hashing she stood between the weeping girl and the black¬ 
en ited judge, and everybody could see the swelling and heaving 
of her bosom 

f ‘ How dare you 1 ” she cried *■ You say von have been taught 
to think of a woman as sweet and pure Well, / have been 
taught to think of a man as strong and bravt, am* tender and 
merciful to every living creature, but most of all to a woman if 
she is erring ami fallen. But you are not brave and tender: 
you are cruel and criwurdly, and I desp.se you and hate jou 1,1 
The men at the tables were rising from their seats 
“Oh, you have discharged my friend," she said, ‘and you 
may discharge me too if vou like—if voii dare ’ But I will tell 
everybody that it was because I would not let ^ou insult a j»»or 
girl with a cruel and shameful name, and trample upon her 
when she was down. And evcrvbodv will fielieve me, because 
it is the truth ; and anything else v oil may say will be a lie, and 
all the world will know it! ” 

The matron was shambling up also. *. 
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“ How dare you, Miss ! Go back to your ward this instant! 
Do you know whom }ou are speaking to ? ” 

“Oh, it's not the first time I've spoken tp a clergyman, ma’am. 
I’m the daqgliter of a clergyman, and the granddaughter of a 
clergyman, and I know what a clergyman is when he is brave 
and good, jmd gentle and merciful to all women, and when he is 
a mail and a gentleman—not a Pharisee and a crocodile 1 ” 

“ Please, take that girl away.” said the chairman. 

But John Storm was hv her side in a moment. 

“ No, sir,” he said, nobody shall do that.” 

But now Glory had broken down too, and the girls, like two 
lost children, were crying on each other’s breasts. John opened 
the door, and led them up to it. 

“Take your friend to her room, nurac; 1 shall be with you 
presently ” 

Then he turned b«ick to the chairman, still holding the crumpled 
pamphlet in his hand, and said cahnlv and respectfully—y- 

“ And now that \011 have finished with the woman, sir, may 1 
ask what you intend to do w'lth the man 

“ What man ' ” 

“ Though I did not feel imsclf qualified to sit in judgment 011 
the broken heart of a fallen girl, I happen to know tin name 
w'liich she w.is forbidden to mention, and I find it here, sir—-here 
in \011r list of subset ibers and governois." 

** Well, what of it" 

“ Y«.u have wiped the girl out of your hooks, sir. Now I ask 
you to w ’lie the man out also ” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the chairman, rising, “the business of the 
Board is at an end ” 


Will 

John Stoiim wrote a letter to Mrs Callender, explaining Polly 
Love’s situation, and asking her to call on the girl liumediatelv ; 
ami then he went out in search of laird Robert l re at the 
address he had discovered in the report. 

He found the man alone oil liis arrival, but Drake came in 
soon afterwards. ( JL»nl Robert received him with a chilly bow'; 
Drake offered Ins hand coldly; neither of them requested him 
to sit. 

“You arc surprised at my visit, gentlemen,” -add John, “hut 
I have just now been present at a painful scene, ami I thought 
it necessavy that you should know something about it.” 
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Then he described what had occurred in the Board-room, and 
in doing so dwelt chiefly on the abjectness of the girl’s humilia¬ 
tion. Ix>rd Robert stood by the window rapping a tune on 
the window-pane, aiul Drake sat in a low chair qfith his legs 
stretched out and his hands in his trouser-pockets. 

“ But I am at a loss to understand why you have Jtliought it 
necessary to coine here to tell that story,” said Lord Robert. 

“Lord Robert,” said .John, “jou understand me perfectly.” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Storm, 1 do not understand you in the 
least ” 

“Then 1 will not ask you if you are resjioiisible for the girl’s 
position ” 

“ Don’t ” 

“ But I will ask you a simpler and easier question.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ When are you going to marry her ? ” 

Lord Robert burst into ironical laughler/and laced round to 
Drake 

“Well, tlu-se men —these curates—their assurance, don’t you 
know' . . . May 1 ask your re\erenee, what is your position 111 
this matter - -your standing, don’t you know ? ” * 

*• That of chaplain of the hospital.” 

“ But you say she has been turned out of it.” 

“ Very well, Ixird Robert, merely that of a man who intends 
to protect an injured woman ” 

“ Oh, I know," said Iaml Robert drily; “ I understand these 
heroics. I’ve heard of your sermons, Mr. Storm—your interviews 
with ladies, and so forth ” 

“And I have heard of your doings with girls,” said John. 
“ What are you going to do for this one ? ” 

“ Exactly wliat I please." 

• “Take care. You know' wliat the girl is. It’s precisely such 
girls . . At this moment she is tottering 011 the brink of hell. 
Lord Robert. If anything further sliouhi happen- if you should 
disappoint her . . . she is looking to you and building up hopes 
—if she should fall still lower and destroy herself body and 
soul-” 

“ My dear Mr. Storm, please understand that I shall do every¬ 
thing or nothing for the girl exactly as I think well, don’t you 
know, without the counsel or coercion of any clergyman.” 

There was a short silence, and then John Storm said quietly, 
“ It is no worse than I expected. But I had to hear it from 
your own lips, and I have heard it. Good-day.” 

I Ic went back to the hospital and asked for Glory. She was 
banished with Polly to the housekeeper’s room. Polly was 
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catching flies on the window (which overlooked the Park) and 
humming “ Sigh no more, ladies.” Glory’s eyes were red with 
weeping. John drew Glory aside. 

“ I have written to Mrs. Callender, and she will be here pre¬ 
sently,” he said. 

“ It is useless," said Glory. “ Polly will refuse to go. She 
expects Lord llobert to come for her, and she wants me to cull 
on Mr. Drake.” 

“ But I have seen the man myself.” 

“Lord Robert 

“ Yes. . . He will do nothing.” 

“ Nothing! ” 

“ Nothing, or worse than nothing.” 

“ Impossible! ” 

" Nothing of that kind is impossible to men like those.” 

“ They arc not so bad as that, though; and even if Lord Robert 
is all you say, Mr. Drake-” • 

“ They are friends and housemates. Glory, and what the one 
is the other must be also ” 

“Oh, no; Mr. Drake is quite a different person.” 

“ Don’t be misled, my child. If there were any real difference 
between them-” 

“ But there is; and if a girl were in trouble or wanted help in 
anything-” 

•* He would drop her. Glory, like an old lottery ticket that 
lias drawn a blank and is done for.” 

She was biting her lip, and it was bleeding slightly. 

“You dislike Mr. Drake,” she said, “and that is why jou 
cannot be just to lum. But he is always prtusing and excusing 
you, and when any one-” 

“ His praises and excuses arc nothing to me. I am not think¬ 
ing of myself. I am thinking-" 

He had a look of intense excitement, and his speaking was 
abrupt and disconnected. 

“ You were splendid this morning. Glory, and when I think 
of the girl who defied that Pharisee being perhaps herself the 
victim . . . The man asked me w'hut my standing was, as if 
that . . . But if I had really had a right, if the girl had been 
anything to me, if she had been somebody else, and not a light, 
shallow, worthless ^creature, do you know w'hut I should have 
said to him ? * Smqe things have gone so far, sir, you must 

many the girl now, and keep to her, and be faithful to her, and 
love her, or else I-' ” 

“You are flushed and excited, and there is something I do 
not understand-” 
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“ Promise me. Glory, that } ou will break off this bad con¬ 
nection.” 

“ Vou are unreasonable. 1 cannot promise.'’ 

“ Promise that \ou will never see these men again.” 

“ Hut 1 must see Mr. Drake at once and arrange about Polly.” 
“Don’t mention the man’s name again; it makes my blond 
boil to hear you speak it.” 

“Hut this is tvrnnnv, and you are worse than the ('anon, and 
I cannot bear it ” 

“Very well; as yon will. It’s of no use struggling. . . 
What is the tune ? *’ 

“ Si\ o'clock, nearly ” 

“ I m st see the Canon before he goes 1o dinner” 

His manner had changed suddenly He looked crushed and 
benumbed. 

“ 1 am going now’,’’ he said, turning aside 
“ So soon * When shall 1 see \ou again * " 

“God knows ... 1 ni> n . . 1 don't know,” lie answered 

in a helpless way. 

He was looking around .is if taking a mental furew'cll of 
even thing. 

“ Hilt we cannot part like this,” she said. “I think you like 
me a lit Lie still, and-” 

Her supplicating voice made linn look lip into her f.iee for a 
moment. Then he turned awav, saving *■ Good-live, Glory.” 
And with a look of utter exhaustion In* went out of the naan. 

(dory walked to a window aL the end of the corridor, that she 
might see bun when he eiossed the street. There was just a 
glimpse of his back as he turnid the corner with a slow step 
and his head on his breast. She w cut back cn ing. 

“ I could fancy a fresh herring for supper, dear,” said Polly 
u \\ hat do you say, liou-a keeper ? ” 

John Stonn went back to the Canon’s house a crushed and 
humiliated man. “1 can do no more.” he thou'dit. “1 will 
give it up” His old influence with Glory must have been lost. 
Something had come between them- something or some one. 
“ Anyhow', it is all over, and I must go away somewhere ” 

To go on seeing (dory would be useless. Jt would also be 
dangerous. As often as he was face to face with her lie wanted 
to lay hold of her and sav, “ You must do tin*- and this, because 
it is iny wish and directum and command and it is l that say 
so ” In the midst of God’s work liow' subtle were the tempta¬ 
tions of the dei il* 

Hut with every step that lie went plodding home there came 
ot her feelings, i Ie could sec the girl quite plainly, her fresh 
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young face, so strong and so tender, so full of humour and 
heart’s love, and all the sweet beauty of her form and figure. 
Then the old pain in his breast came back again, and he liegan 
to be afraid 

“ I will take refuge in the Church,” ho thought. In prajer 
and penance and fasting he would find help and consolation. 
The Church was peace—peace from the noise of life, and 
strength to fight and to vanquish Hut the Church must be the 
Church of God - not of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

“Ask the Canon if he can see me immediately,” said John 
Storm to the footman, and he stood 111 the hall for the answer. 

The Canon had taken tea that day 111 the study with his 
daughter Felicity Me was reclining on the sofa, propped up 
w r ith velvet cushions, and holding the teacup and saucer like the 
wings of a butterfly in both hands. 

“We li.i\e been deceived, liiv dear” (sip, sip), “and we must 
pay the penalty of the deception Vet we lia\e nothing to 
blame ourselves for nothing whatever lien* was a "young 
m.in front heaven knows where, bent on entenng the diocese. 
True, he was merely the son of a poor loid who h.ul lived the 
life* of a hermit, hut he was also the nephew, and presumably 
the heir, of the Prune Muusti r of Kiigland ” (Sip, sip. sip) 
‘•Well. I gave him his title I received him into my house. I 
made linn free of my family - and what is the result* lie has 
disregarded nu instructions, antagonist d my supporters, anil 
borne himself towards me with an attitude of defiance, if nut 
disdain ” 

Feheitv poured out a second cup of tea for her father, sympa¬ 
thised with him. and set forth her own grievances. The young 
man had no comeisation, and his reticence was quite embarrass¬ 
ing Sometimes when she had friends and asked him to come 

down, his silence—well, really- 

“We might have borne with these little deficiencies, my dear, 
if the I*iime Munster had been deeply interested. But he is 
not I doubt if In* has ever seen his nephew since that first 
occasion And when I called at Downing Sticet about the 
time of the sermon, he seemed entirely undisturbed 'The 
young man, is 111 the wrong place, my dear (anon; send him 
back to me.’ That was all ” 

“Then wliv don’t you do it *” said Feheitv 
“ It is coining IV* that, tm child ; hilt blood is thicker than 

water, you know, and after all-” 

It was at this moment the footman entered the room to ask 
if the Canon could see Mr. Storm. 

“All, the man himself!” said the Canon, lisiug. “ Jcnkyus, 
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remove the tray.” Dropping his voice, "Felicity, I will ask 
you to leave us together. After what occurred this morning at 
the hospital anything like a scene . . .” Then aloud, “ Bring 
him in, Jcnkyns. . . . Say something, my dear. Why don’t 
you speak ? . . . Come in, my dear Storm. You'll see to that 
matter for me, Felicity. Thanks, thanks! Sorry to send you 
off, but I’m sure Mr. Storm will excuse you. Gbod-byc for 
the present.” 

Felicity went out as John Storm came in. lie looked excited, 
and there Mas an expression of pain in his face. 

“ I am sorry to disturb \ oil, but 1 need not detain you long,” 
he said. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Storm, sit down," said the Canon, returning to 
the sofa 

But John did not sit. lie stood by the chair vacated by 
Felicity, and kept beating Ins hut on the baek of it 

" 1 hate coiik ti* tell you, sir. that 1 nisli to resign my 

curacy 

■ 

'Fhe Canon glanced up u - 'll a stealthy expression and thought, 
“ Mow (‘lever of him 1 'To resign before lie is told plainly that 
he has to go—that is \ cry clever ’’ 

Then he said aloud, “ 1 mil sorry, very sorry. I’m always 
sorry to part as itIi my clergy. Still—you see I am entirely frank 
with you- -I have obsened that you ha\e not been comfortable 
of Lite, and I think you arc acting for the best When do you 
wish to leave me ?” 

As soon as convenient—as early as I can be spared.” 

The Canon smiled condescendingh “That need not trouble 
\ on at all. With a staffhke mine, you see ... Of course you 
are aware that I uni entitled to three months’ notice ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

*• But I snll Maivc it; I Mill not detain von. Have you seen 
your uncle on the subject ? ” 

“ \o ” 

“ When you do so, please say that I ahrays fcy to remove 
impediments troin a young man's path if he is uncomfortable— 
in the wrong place, for example.’’ 

“Thank you," said John Storm, and then he ,hesitated a 
moment before stepping to the door. 

The Canon rose and Inwed affably. "Not an angry word,” 
be thought. " Who shall say that blood does not count for 
something ? ” 

“ Believe me, my dear Storm,” he said aloud, " I shall always 
remember with pride and pleasure our early connection. Per¬ 
haps I think you are acting unwisely, even foolishly', hut it will 
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continue to be a source of satisfaction to me that I was able to 
give you your first opportunity, and if your next curacy should 
chance to be in London, I trust you will allow us to maintain 
the acquaintance.” 

John Storm’s face was twitching and his pulses were beating 
violently, but he was trying to control lnmself. 

"Thankyou,” lie said; “but it is not very likely-” 

“ Don't say you are giving up orders, dear Mr Storm, or per¬ 
haps that you are only leaving our ('lunch in order to unite 
yourself to another. All! have I touched on a tender point ? 
You must not be surprised that rumours hau* been rife. We 
cannot silence the tongues of busybodies and in is chief-makers, 
you know. And I confess, speaking as your spiritual head ami 
adviser, it would be a source of grief to me if a young clergyman 
w'ho has eaten the bread of the Establishment, niul my own ns 
well, were about to avow himself the subject and slave of an 
Italian bishop ” 

John Storm came back from the door. * 

"What you are saying. sir, requires that I should l>e plain- 
spoken. In giving up my curacy i am not leaving the Church 
of England. 1 am only leamig you.” 

“ 1 am so glad, so relieved ” 

'* I am leaving you liecause I can not live with you any longer, 
because the atmosphere you breathe is impossible to me, because 
your religion is not my religion or your (aid mv (Jod 1 ” 

“ You surprise me. \\ hat ha\c I done ? ” 

"A month ago 1 asked you to set your face as a clergyman 
against the shameful and immoral marriage of a man of scan¬ 
dalous reputation, but you refused ; von excused the man and 
sided with him. This morning you thought it necessary to 
investigate in public the ease of one of that man’s victims, and 
you sided with the man again—you denied to the girl the right 
even to mention the scoundrel's name.” 

“flow* differently we see things! J)o von know I thought 
my examination of the }>oor young thing was merciful to the 
point of gentleness. And that I may tell you—notwithstanding 
the female volcano who came down on me—was the viewr of the 
Board and of lus lordship the chairman.” 

“ Then I am sorry to differ from them. I thought it unneces¬ 
sary and unmanly and brutal, and even blasphemous.” 

" Mr. Storm! Do you know' what you are saying ?” 

" Perfectly, and 1 came to say it.” 

His eyes were wild, his voice was hoarse; he was like a man 
breaking the bonds of a tyrannical slavery. 

"You called that poor child a prostitute because she had 
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wasted the good gifts which God had gi\cn her. Hut God has 
given good gifts to you also—gifts of intellect and eloquence 
with winch vou might have raised the fallen and supported 
the weak, and defended the down-trodden and comforted the 
broken-hearted—and what hau* vou done with them? You 
have bartered them for benefices, and peddled them for popu¬ 
larity ; you have given them 111 exchange for money,dor houses, 
for furniture, for tilings like this—and this--and this. You 
have sold your birthright for a mess of pottage, therefore you 
are the prostitute.” 

“You’re not \ ourself, sir; leave me,” and crossing the room 
the Canon touched the bell. 

“ Yes, ten thousand tunes more the prostitute than that poor 
fallen girl with her taint of blood and will. There would be no 
such women as she is to fall \1ct1111s to evil companionship if 
there were no such men as you are to excuse their betrayers 

m m 

ami to side with them Who is most the prostitute the woman 
who sells her body or the man who sells Ins soul 1 ” 

“ You’re mad, sir! Hut I want no scene-” 

You are the worst prostitute on the streets of London, and 
vet miu arc m the Church, in the pulpit, ami vou call v ourself 
.1 follow(‘i* of the One who forgave tin woman and shamed the 
hvpuentes, and had not where to lay His head ! ” 

Hut the Canon had laced about and fled out of the room. 


The footman came 111 answer to the bell, and finding no one 
but John Storm, he told him that a lady was waiting for him m 
,1 carnage at the door 

It was Mrs Callender She had come to say that she had 
called at the hospital for Polly Love and the girl had refused to 
go to the home at Soho 

“But wluitever’s amiss with ye, man?” she said. “ You 
might have seen a ghost!” 

He had come out bareheaded, earning Ins hat in lus hand. 


“ It's all over,” he said 


“ I’ve waited wciks and weeks for 


it. hut it’s over .it last. It was of no iee mincing m itters, so I 
spoke out ” 

His red eyes were ablaze, but a great load seemed to be lifted 
off lus mind, niul lus soul seemed to exult. 

“1 have told him l must leave him, niul 1 am* to go im¬ 
mediately. The disease was dire and the remedy had to be 
■ ■ 

dire also.” 


The old l.ulv was holding her breath and w a telling his flushed 
faee With strained attention. 


“ Viul what may ye be going to do now ? ” 

*• To become a religious m something more than the name; 
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to leave the world altogether, with its idleness and pomp and 
hypocrisy and unreality.” 

“ Get yoursel some flesh on your bones first, man. It’s easy 
to see ye've no been sleeping or eating these da)s and days 
together.” • 

“ That’s nothing—nothing at all. God cannot bike half your 
soul. Youtaust give yourself entirely ” 

“Eh, laddie, laddie, I feared me this was lit hat je were 
coming till, llut a man cannot buiy hnusel before he is dead. 
He may bury the half of liinisel, but is it the better half? 
What of Ins thoughts—his wandering thoughts? Choose for 
yoursel, though, and if )ou must go—if you must hide yoursel 
for ever, and this is the last I’m to see of ye ... ye may kiss 
me, laddie—I’m old enough, suiely . . . Go on James, man; 
what for are ye sitting up there staring ? ” 

When John Storm returned to his room lie found a letter 
from Parson Qua\ It*. It was a good-natured, cackling epistle, 
full of sweet nothings about Glory and the hospital, about Peel 
and the discovery of ancient runes in the graveyaids of the 
treen chapels, but it dosed with this postscript 

“ You will remember old Chaise, a sort of itinerant beggar 
and the privileged pet of everybody. The silly old gawk has 
got hold of v our father, and has actually made the old man 
believe that you are bewitched 1 Some one has put the evil eye 
on you -some woman, it would seem, and that is the reason 
why \ou have broken aw'nv and behaved so strangely! It is 
most extraordinary, 'lh.it such a foolish superstition should 
have taken hold of a man like your father is really quite 
astonishing: but if it will only soften his rancour against \ou 
and help to restore peace, we may perhaps forgive the distrust 
of Providence and the outrage on common-sensc All’s well 
that ends well, \ou know', and we shall all be happy.” 


XIX 

Martha's. 

Lost, stolen, or sthwed —a man, a clerg)man, answers to the 
name of John Storm. Or rather he does not answ'er, having 
allowed lumsclf to 4 >e written to twice without making so much 
as a yap or a yowl by way of reply. Toist seen six days ago, 
when he was suffering from the sulks, after being in a d£’il of 
a temper with a helpless and innocent maiden who “doesn't 
know nothin” that can have given Inin offence. Any one 

o 
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giving information of his welfare and whereabouts to the said 
H. and 1 . M. will be generously and appropriately rewarded. 

But soberly, my dear John Storm, what has become of you ? 
Where are you, and whatever have \ou been doing since the day 
of the dreadful inquisition ? Frightful rumours are Vying through 
the air like kirn es, and they cut and wound a poor girl woefully. 
Therefore be good enough to reply by return of {lost—and in 
person. 

Meantime please accept it as a proof of my eternal regard that, 
after two knock-down blows received in silence, 1 am once more 
coming up smiling. Know then that Mr. Drake has justified all 
expectations, haviug compelled Laird Robert to {iroxide for Polly, 
who is now safely ensconced 111 her own country custle somewhere 
in St. John’s Wood, furnished to hand with servants and vassals 
complete. Thus }on will be charmed to observe in me the 
growth of the prophetic instinct, for you will remember my posi¬ 
tive prediction, that if a girl w'erc 111 trouble, and the necessity 
arose, Mr Drake would bi the first to help her. Of course he 
had a great deal to say thal was as sweet as sirup on the loyalty 
of my own friendship also, and lie expended much beautiful 
rhetoric on yourself as well. It seems that jou are one of those 
who follow* tile impulse of the heart entirely, while the rest of 
us divide our allegiance w ith the head; and if you display some¬ 
times the sexerity of a tyrant of our sex, that is only to be set 
down as another proof of vour regard, and of the elevation of the 
]>edestal whereon you desire us to he placed Thus he reconciles 
me to the harmony of the universe uiul makes all things easy 
and agreeable. 

This being the case. 1 have now to inform sou that Polly’s 
baby has come, hating hastened his arrival (it is a man, bless it!) 
owing either to the tears or the terrors of the crocodile. Aucl 
being on night duty now*, and therefore at liberty from 6 30 to 
8 . 30 , I intend to pay linn my first call of ceremony this 
evening, when anybody else w'ould be welcome to accompany 
me who might be willing to come to lus shrine of innocence and 
love in the spirit of the wise men of the Hast. Bui It st anybody 
should inquire for me at the hospital at the first of the hours 
aforesaid, tins is to give warning that the White Owl has expressly 
forbidden all intercourse betw een the members of lier staff and 
the discharged and dishonoured mother. Set it down to my 
spirit of contradiction that 1 intend to disrhgard the mandate, 
though 1 am only too well aware that the floor discharged and 
dishonoured one has no other ixlea of friendship than that of a 
loyalty in which she shares but is not sharing. Of course woman 
is born to such selfishness as the sparks fly upward; but if I 
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should ever meet with a man who isn’t, I will just give myself up 
to him, body and soul and belongings, unless he has a wife or 
other encumbrance already and is booked for this world, and in 
that event I will enter into my own recognisances and be bound 
over to him fbr the next. Glory. 

At 6.30 that evening Glory stood waiting in the portico of 
the hospital, but John Storm did not come. At 7 she was 
ringing at the bell-of a little house in St. John’s Wood that 
stood behind a high w r all and had an iron grating in the garden 
door. The bell was answered by a good-natured, slack-looking 
servant, who was friendly, and even familiar in a moment. 

"Are you the young lady from the hospital ? The Missis 
told me about you. I'm Liza, and come upstairs. . . . Yes, 
doing nicely, thank vou, both of ’em is—and mind your head. 
Miss.” 

Polly was 111 a little bandbox of a bedroom, looking mor$ pink 
and white than ever against the linen of her frilled pillow-slip'-. 
By the bedside a w'omaii of uncertain age 111 deep mourning, 
with little tw inkling eyes and fat cheeks, was rocking the baby 
on her knee and babbling over it in w ords of maudlin endearment. 

" Bless it, 'ow it do notice ! Boo-loo-loo ! ’’ 

Glory leaned over the little one and pronounced it the prettiest 
baby she had ever seen 

“ Svme ’ere. Miss There ain’t sech another 111 all London 1 
It’s jest the sort of baby you can love Pine little thing, it’s 
quite took to me already, as if it wanted to inkirridge you, my 
dear.” 

"This is Mrs. Jupe,” said Polly, "and she’s going to take baby 
to nurse.” 

" Boo-loo-loo-loo! And a nice new cradle’s awaiting of it 
afront of the Are 111 my little haek-parlour Boo-loo! ” 

*• But surely you're ne\er going to part with your baby ! ” saul 
Glory. 

"Why, what do .you suppose, dear? Do you think I’m going 
to be tied to a child all my days, and never be able to go any¬ 
where or do anything or amuse myself at all ? ” 

"Jest that. It’ll be to our mootual benefit, as I said when I 
answered your advertisement.” 

Glory asked the woman if she was married and had any 
children of her owil. 

"Me, Miss? I’ve*been married eleven years, and I’ve allwia 

{ irayed the dear Lord to gimme childring. Got any ? On’y one 
ittle girl; but I want to adopt another from the birth, so as to 
have something to love when my own’s growd up.” 
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Glory supposed ilmt Polly could see lier baby at any time, but 
the woman answered doubtfully— 

" Can she see baby ? Well, 1 mould rather not, certingly. If I 
tyke it, I want to feel it is syme as my very own and do my dooty 
by it, )>ore tiling; and if the mother were coming and going, I 
should allwiz feel as she ’ad the first claim.” 

Polly showed no interest in the conversation until Mrs. Jupe 
asked for the name of her ** friend,” m lieu of eighty pounds that 
were to be paid down on deliver}' of the child. 

'* Conic, myke up your mind, my dear, and let me tyke it 
away at onct. Giv e me 'is name, that’s good enough for me.” 

Alter some hesitation Glory gave I,ord Robert’s name and 
address, and the woman prepared the child for its departure. 

“ Don't tyke on so, my dear. 'Tain’t secli a great crime, and 
many a laidy of serciety ’as done worse.” 

At tin* street door Glory asked Mrs. Jupe for her own address, 
and the woman gave hci a card, saying if she ever wanted to 
leave the hospital it would he easy to help such a fine-looking 
young wroinan as she was to make a bit of living for herself 

Polly recovered speedily from the trouble of the child’s depar¬ 
ture, and presently assumed an easy >111(1 almost ]><itroiiisiiig tone 
towards Glory, pretending to be amused, and even a little indig¬ 
nant, when asked liow soon she expected to be fit for business 
again, and able to do without Lord Robert’s assistance 

“ To tell vou the truth,” she said. “ 1 was as mueli lo blame a a . 
lie was 1 wanted to eseape from the drudgery of the hospital, 
and I knew lie would take me when the time rauic.” 

(rlorv left earls, vowing in her heart she would come no more. 
When she (‘hanged her omnibus at Piccadilly the Circus was very 
full of women. 

“ Letter for you. nurse,’’ said the porter as she entered the 
hospital. It was from John Storm : — 

1)f\h Glohy, —I have at length decided to enter the Ri other- 
hood at Bishopsgutc Street, and I am to go into the monastery 
this evening. It is not as a visitor that 1 am going this time, hut 
as a postulant or novice, and in tile hope of becoming worthy in 
due course to take the vows of life-long consecration^ Therefore 
I am waiting to you probably for the last time, and parting from 
you perhaps for ever. 

Since w'e came up to Iamdou together T have suffered many 
shocks and disappointments, and I seem to have been torn in 
riblions. My cherished dreams have proved to be delusions; 
the palaces 1 had built up for myself linvc turned out to be 
pasteboard, gilt, and rubbish; 1 have been robhcci gf all my 
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jewels, or they have shown themselves to be shingle stones. In 
this condition of shame and disillusionment I ant now resolved to 
escajie at the same time from the world and from myself, for I 
am tired of both alike, and already I feel as if a great weight had 
been lifted off me. 

But I wi%h to speak of you. You must have thought me 
cantankerous, and so I ha\e been sometimes, but always by con- 
vietum and on pnneiplc. I eon Id not countenance the fashion¬ 
able morality that is corrupting the manhood of the laity, or 
endure the toleration that is making the clergy thoroughly 
wicked. I could not without a pang see jou cater to the world’s 
appetites or be drawn into its gaieties and frivolities; and it w*as 
agony to me to fear that a girl of your pure if passionate nature 
might perhaps fall a victim to a gamester in life’s follies—an 
actor indulging a pastime—a mere cheat. 

And what ton tell me of \ our friend’s altered circumstances 
docs not rcliei c me of such ansicties. 'flic man w ho has deceived 
a girl once is likely to deceive her again. Short of marriage 
itself, such connections should he out off entirely, whatever the 
price. When they arc maintained m lcl.itions of liberty, the 
victim is sure to he further victimised, and her last state is 
alttats worse than the first. 

However, 1 do not wish to blame am body, least of all you, 

who have done e\enthmg for the best, and espiemlly now when 

I am parting fiom vou for over. You have neter realised how 

much ton have been to me, and I doubt if 1 knew* it nit self 
• ■ 

until to-day. You know bow* 1 was brought up— with a solitary 
old mail - (hid he with him- who tried to be good to me for 
the sake of bis ambitions, and to low* me for tile sake of his 
revenge. I never knew my mother, I never had a sister, and I 
can never ha\e a wife You weie all three to me, and yourself 
besides There were no women m our household, and ton 
stood for woman in ni\ life I have never told you this before, 
but now* I tell it as a thing man whispers his secret with his 
parting breath. 

I have written my letters of fart well—one to my father, 
asking his forgiveness if I hate done him any wrong, one to my 
uncle with my lou* and thanks, and ont to your good old grand¬ 
father, giving uj) my solemn and sacred trust of you. Mv con¬ 
duct will, ot course, be condemned as weak and foolish from 
many points of view.; hut by my departure some difficulties 
will be removed, and for the rest 1 hate come to see that every¬ 
thing is done by the spirit and nothing by the ffesh, and that 
by prayer and fasting 1 can help and protect you more than by 
counsel and advice. Thus everything is for the b6st. 
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The Rule under which the Brothers live in community forbids 
them to write and receive letters without special permission, or 
even to think too constantly of the world outside; and now that 
I am on the eve of that new life, memories of thetold one keep 
crow dm# on me as on a drowning man. But they are all of one 
period—the clays when wre were at Peel in your *weet little 
island, before the vain and cruel world came in between us, 
when you were a simple 4 , merry girl, and I was little more than 
a happy boy, and we went plunging mid laughing through your 
bright blue sea together. 

But earth’s joys grow r very dim and its glories are fading. 
That also is for the l>est. I have my Koh-i-noor—my desire lo 
depart and surrender my life to God. . John Storm. 

" Anything wrong, nurse ? Feeling ill, ain’t je ? Only dizzy 
a bit ? Unpleasant news from home, perhaps?” 

"No, something else. I.et me sit in your room, porter.” 

She read the letter agan and again, until the words seemed 
blurred and the lines irregular as a spider's u'eb. Then she 
thought, "We cannot part for ever like this 1 must see him 
again, whatever happens Perhaps he has not yet gone.” 

It was now' half-past eight and time to go on duty, but she 
went upstair* to Sister Allworthy and asked for an hour’s further 
leave. The request was promptly refused She went down¬ 
stairs to the matron, and asked for lialf-an-hoiir only that she 
might sec a friend away on a long journey, and that was refused 
too. Then she tightened her quivering lips, returned to the 
porter’s room, fixed her bonnet on before the scratched pier- 
glass, and boldly walked out of the hospital 

It was now' quite dark and the fashionable dinner-hour of 
Belgrawn, and as she hurried through the streets many crested 
and coroneted carriages drew up at the great mansions and dis¬ 
charged their occupants in evening dress. The Candn’s house 
was brilliantly lighted, and when the door was open d in answer 
to her knock, she could see the Canon himself at the head of his 
own detachment of diners coming downstairs with a lady in 
white silk chatting affably on his arm. % . 

" Is Mr. Storm at home ? " 

The footman, in powdered wig and white cotton gloves, 
answered haltingly, "If it is—er—anything*about the hospital. 
Miss, Mr. —er—(iolightly will attend.' ■ 

" No. it is Mr. Storm himself I wish to see.” 

"Gom!” said the footman, and he shut the door in her 
face. 

She had an impulse to hammer on the door witlf her hand. 
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and command the flunkey to go down on his knees and beg her 
pardon. But what was the good ? She had no time to think 
of herself now. 

As a last resource she would go to Bi&hopsgate. How dense 
the traffic seemed to he at Victoria! She had never felt so 
helpless before. 

It was better in the City, and ns she walked eastward in 
the direction indicated by a policeman, every step brought her 
into quieter streets. Slic Mas now m that part of London wliicli 
is the world’s busiest market-place by day but is shut up and 
deserted at night. Her light footsteps echoed against the 
shutters of tin* shops. The moon had risen and she could see 
far down the empty street. 

She found the place at last. It was one of London’s weather¬ 
beaten old churches, shouldered by shops on cither hand, and 
almost pushed back by the tide of traffic. There was an iron 
gate at the side, leading by an arched passage to a little* court¬ 
yard which was bounded by two high blank walls, by the back 
wall of. the church, and by the front of a large house with a 
small doorway and many .small windows. In the middle of the 
courtyard there was a tree with a wooden scat round its trunk. 

And being there, she felt afraid and almost wished she had 
not come. The church was dimly lighted, and she thought 
perhaps the cleaners were within. Rut presently there was a 
sound of singing, in men’s \01ces only, and without any kind of 
musical acconqianiiiiciit Just tin 11 the clock in the steeple 
struck nine and chimes began to play— 

“ I)a\x and inonicnt> quickly fljing.” 

Tlic singing came to ail end, and there was some low in¬ 
articulate (Ironing and then a general “ Amen.” The hammer 
of thu bell continued to heat out its lunm, and ('dory stood 
under the shadow of the tree to collect her thoughts 

Then the sacristy door opened and a hue of men enme out. 
The) W'cre in long black cassocks, and tliey crossed the court¬ 
yard from the church to the house with the measured and hasty 
step of moftks, and with their hands clasped at their breasts. 
Almost at the end of the line, walking w’lth an old man whose 
tread w r as heavy, there was a younger one who was bare-headed, 
and who did not wejjr the cassock. The moon threw' a light on 
his face, which looked pale and worn. It was John Storm. 

Glory gave a faint cry, a gasp, and he turned round as if 
startled. 

"Only the creaking of the sycamore,” said the Superior. 
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And then the mysterious shadows took them; they passed into 
the house, the door was closed, and she was alone with the 
chimes— 

“ Days and moments quickly flying, 1 
Blend the living w itli the dead." 

«r 

Glory's strength had deserted her, and she went aw ay as she 
came. When she got back to Victoria, she felt for the first time 
as if her own little life had been swallowed up in the turmoil 
of London, and she had gone dow'n to the cold depths of an 
icy sea. 

It was a quarter to ten when she re turned to the ward, and 
the matron, with her dog on her lap, was waiting to receive her. 

“ Didn’t I tell you that you could not go out to-night*” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said (Hon. 

“ Then how did you dare to go ? ” 

Glory looked at her unwaveringly with glittering eyes that 
seemed to smile, whereuj»>n the matron picked up her dog, 
gathered up her tram, and swept out of the ward, saying - 

“Nurse, you can leave me at the end of jour term, and you 
need never cross the doors of this institution again.” 

Then (dory, who had all night wanted to cry, hurst into 
laughter. The ward Sister reproved her,but she laughed 111 the 
woman's iat face, and would have given worlds to slap it. 

There was not a nurse 111 the hospital who showed more 
bright and cheerful spirits when the patients were being pre¬ 
pared for the night. But next morning, in the grey dawn, when 
she had dragged herself to bed, and was able at length to be 
alone, she beat the pillows with liotli hands and sobbed in her 
loneliness and shame. 


XX 


But youth is rich in hope, and at noon, when Glorv awoke, 
the thought of Drake flashed upon her like light 111 a dark place. 
He had compelled Lord Robert to assist Polly in A worse ex¬ 
tremity, and lie would assist her in her present predicament. 
IIow often he had hinted that the hospitul w^s not good enough 
for her, and that sonic day and somewhere Fate would find other 
work for her and another sphere. The time had come; she 
would appeal to him, and he would hasten to help her. 

She began to revive the magnificent dreams that had floated 
in her mind for months. No need to tell the people at home of 
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her dismissal and disgrace; no need to go back to the island. 
She would be someliody in her ow n right yet. Of course she 
would have to study, to struggle, to endure disappointments, 
but she would triumph in the end. And when at length she 
was great and famous she would be good to other poor girls; 
and as oft on as she thought of John Storm 111 Ins solitude, in his 
cell, though there might be a pang, a red stream running some¬ 
where within, she would comfort hersetf with the thought that 
she ton was doing her best, she too had her place, and it was a 
useful and worthy one 

Before that time came, however, there would he managers to 
influence and engagements to seek, and perhaps teachers to j»ay 
for. But Drake was rich and generous and powerful: he had a 
great opinion of her talents, and he would stop at nothing. 

Leaping out of bed, she sat down at the table as she was aud 
wrote to linn. 

"Dkiii M11 Dniki:.—Try lo see me to-night. I want your 
advice unniediritelv. What do von think? I ha\e got m\self 
* noticed' at last, and as a consequence 1 am to leave at the end 
of my term. So tilings are urgent, you see. I * wa\ e my lily 
hand ’ to vou. (!uiry. 

w 

“ P.S - -To sue time I suggest the hour and the place • eight 
o’clock—St James's Bark - by the bndge going down from 
Marlborough House” 

Drake received this note as he was sitting alone in his 
chambers, smoking a cigarette after drinking a cup of tea, in 
th.it hour of glamour tliut is between the lights. It seemed to 
bring with it a secret breath of passion out of the atmosphere 
111 which it had been written. At the first impulse it went up 
to his lips, hut at the nc\t moment he was smitten hy the 
niemon of something, and he thought, h I will do what is right; 

I will play the game fair.” 

He dined that night with a group of Civil servants at his club 
111 St. .1 allies’ s Street, but at a quarter to eight, notwithstanding 
some pla\ fTil bantering, he put 011 his overcoat and turned 
towards the Park. The autumn night was soft and peaceful; 
the stars were out and the moon had risen; a fragrant 1111st 
came up from the l.^tc, and the smoke of his cigar was hardly 
troubled hy the breeze that j wittered the withered tassels of the 
laburnums. Big Ben was striking eight as he reached the end 
of the little bridge, and almost immediately afterwards be was 
aware of soft and hurrying footsteps approaching him. 
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Glory had come down by the Mall. The whispering of the 
big white trees in the moonlight was like comjjany, and she 
sang to herself as she walked. Her heart seemed to have gone 
into her heels since yesterday, for her step was light, and some¬ 
times she ran a few juices. She arrived out of breath as the 
great clock was striking, and seeing the figure of a gentleman 
in evening dress by the end of the bridge, she stopped to collect 
herself. 

Her hand was hot and a little damji when Drake took it, and 
her face was soinewli.it Hushed She had all at once become 
ashamed that she had (*01110 to ask him for anything, and she 
took out her pocket-handkerchief and began to roll it in her 
palms. lie misunderstood her agitation, and trying to cover 
it, he offered his arm and took her across the bridge, and they 
turned westward down tin* path that runs along the margin 
of the lake. 

“Mr Storm has gone." she said, thinking to explain herself. 

“ 1 know,” he answered 

c ‘ It is generally know’ll, then ? ” 

“ I had a letter ft0111 him yesterday.” 

“ Was it almut me 3 ” 

“ Yes ” 

“ You must not mind if he says things, von know.” 

“1 don’t. Glory. 1 set them down to the egotism of the 
religious man. The religious man cannot believe that anybody 
can live a moral life and act on principle except from the 
religious impulse. ... I suppose he has warned 3011 against me, 
hasn't he?” 

“ Well—yes ” . 

“I’m at a loss to know what I’\e done to deserve it But 
time must justify me. 1 am not a religious man myself, you 
know', though I hate to talk of it. To tell you the truth, I 
think the* religious idea a monstrous egotism altogether, and the 
love of God merely the love of self. Stdl, you mu*.* judge for 
yourself, Glory.” 

“Aie we not wasting our time a little?” she said "I am 
here—isn’t that proof enough of my opinion 3 ’’ Anti then in 
an agitated whisper she added, “ 1 have only half-an-hour, the 
gates will be closing, and I want to ask your advice, you kno 
You remember what I told you in my letter ?• ’ 

He patted the hand on his arm and said, “Tell me how it 
hapfiened.” 

She told him everything, with many pauses, expecting every 
moment that he would break in upon her and say, “ Why didn't 
you box the woman’s ears ? ” or perhaps laugh and Assure her 
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that it did not matter in the least, and she was making too 
much of a mere bagatelle. But he listened to every syllable, 
and after she had finished there was silence for a moment. 
Then he said, "I’m sorry— very sorry; in fact, I am much 
troubled about it.” 

Her newes were throbbing hard and her hand on his arm 
was twitching. 

" If you had left of your own acconl after that scene in the 
Board-room it would have been so different—so easy for me to 
help you.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ I should have gone to my chief—he is a governor of many 
hospitals—and said ,‘ A young friend of mine, a nurse, is uncom¬ 
fortable in her present place and would like to change her 
hospital ’ It would have been no sooner said than done. But 
now'—now there is the black book against you, and God knows 
if ... In fact, somebody has laid a trap for von, Glory, Intend¬ 
ing to get nd of you at the first opportunity, and you seem to 
have walked straight into it.” 

She felt stunned. “ He has forgotten all he has said to me,” 
she thought. In a feeble, expressionless voice she asked— 

“ But what am I to do now ? ” 

“ I,et me think." 

They walked some steps in silence. “ lie is turning it over,” 
she thought. “He will tell me how to begin.” 

He stopped, as if seised h\ a newr idea. 

"Did you tell them where you had been 

" No,” she replied, in the same weak voice. 

“ But why not do so ? There is hope 111 that. The chaplain 
was your friend—your only friend in Ianidon, so far as they 
know. Surclv that is an extenuating circumstance so plau¬ 
sible-” 

" Blit I cannot-" 

" I know it is bitter to explain—to ajiolngise—and if I can do 
it for you———" 

“I will not allow it,” she said. Her lips were set and her 
breath*was coming through them in gusts. 

“ It is a pity to allow the hospitals to be closed against you. 
Nursing is a good profession. Glory—even a fashionable one. It 
is true womanly work and-” 

“That was what be said.” 

"Who? John Storm ? He was right. Indeed he was an 
entirely honourable and upright man, pnd-" 

« But you always seemed to say there were other things more 
worthy ofta girl, and if she had a mmd to . . . But no matter. 
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We needn’t talk alioitt the hospitals any longer. I am not lit 
for them and shall never go back to them, whatever happens." 

He looked down at her. She was biting her li{>s, and the 
tears were gathering in her eyes. < 

“ Well, well, never mind, dear," he said, and he patted her 
hand again. • 

The moon had begun to wane, and out of the dark shadows 
they walked m tho\ could see the lines of houses lit up all 
around 

“ Look,” she said, with a feeble laugh. “ in all this great busy 
London is there nothing else I’m fit for?" 

You are fit for nn\thing in the world, my dear," he an- 
sw ered. 

Her nerves were tluobhiiig harder than ever *• Perhaps he 
doesn’t remember,” she thought. Should she tell luni what he 
said so often aliout her talents, and how' much she might he able 
to make of them a 

u Is there nothing a girl < in do except go down on her knees 
to a woman ? " 

He laughed and talked .some nonsense about the kneeling. 
*• Poor little woman 1 she doesn’t know what she is doing,” he 
thought ’’ 

“ 1 shouldn’t mind w hat people thought of me,” she said, 
“not c\cn im own piople, who ha\e been brought up with 
such narrow ideas, you know. 'Jliev might think what they 
liked, if I felt I was in the right place at last - the right place 
for me, 1 mean ” 

Her ner\ous fingers were imolmitaiilv elutelling at his eoat 
sleeve. Now any other man . . .” lie thought. 

She began to eiv. “ Ho mm't remember,” she told herself. 
“It was only his way of being agreeable when he praised me 
and predicted such wnndi rful things. And now his good breed¬ 
ing will not allow him to tell me there are huniheds thousands, 
tens of thousands of girls in I^mdon as likely to . . 

“Come, j'ou mustn’t cry, (ilorv. It’s i.ot so lwul as that ” 

She had never seemed to him so beautiful, and he wanted to 
take her in his arms and comfort her 

“ I had no one but 3011 to come to,” she munnuYed in her 
confusion. But she was thinking, “Win* didn’t }'ou stop me 
Iicfore ? Why have you let me go on all thesr months ? ” 

“ I must try to think of something, and I’ll speak to my friend 
ltosa—Miss Mncquarne, 3011 know." 

'* You are a man,” said Glorj’, “ and I thought perhaps . . 

But she could not sjjeak of her fool’s paradise now, she was so 
deeply ashamed and abased. » 
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,r That’s just the difficulty, ray dear. If I Mere not a man I 
might so easily help you.” 

What did he mean ? The frogs kept croaking at the margin 
of the lake, disturbed by the sounds of their footsteps. 

" Whatever you Mere to tell me to do I should do it,” she said, 
in the same confused murmur. She M'as ruining herself Mith 
every M'ord she uttered. 

He drew up and stood before her so close that she could feel 
his breath on her face. 

11 My dear Glory,” he said passionately, “ don’t think it isn’t 
terrible to me to renounce the happiness of helping you ; but I 
must not, I dare* not, I will not take it ” 

She could scarcely breathe for the shame that took sudden 
hold of her 

“ Heaven knows I would give anything to have the joy of 
looking after your happiness, dear; but I should despise myself 
for ever if I took advantage of your eiicu instances ” « 

Good Gixl 1 what did he iluuk she had been asking of him? 

“ I am thinking of yourself, Glory, because I want to esteem 
y r ou and honour you, and because your good name is above every¬ 
thing else—everything else 111 the world ” 

Her shame was now abject. It stifled her, deafened her, 
blinded her. She could not speak or hear or see. 

1 Ie took her hand and pressi d it. 
tf Let me go,” she stammered 
*• Stay—do not go yet! ” 

“ Let me go, will you 
“ One moment-” 

Hut with .1 cry' like the cry of a startled bird she disappeared 
in the shadow of the trees 

He stixxl a moment where she had left him, tingling 111 every 
nerve, wanting to follow' her, and overtake her, and kiss her, 
and abandon everything. Hut he buttoned up lus overcoat and 
turned away, telling himself that whatever another man might 
have done m the same ease, he at least had done rightly, and 
that men like John Storm were wrong if they thought it was 
impossible to aet on principle without the impulse of religion 
Meanwhile Glory' w r ns flying through the darkness, and weep- 
ing in the bitterness of her disappointment and shame The 
big trees overhead w'ere all black now', and very' gaunt and grim, 
and the breeze was”moaning in their branches. 

“ I had disgrace enough already,” she thought; “ I might 
have spared myself a degradation like this.” 

Drake had supposed that she came to plead for herself 
to-night she had pleaded for Polly u week ago. How 
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natural that he should think so! How natural, and yet how 
hideous! 

“ I hate him! I hate him ! J she thought. 

John Storm had been right. In tlieir heart of hearts these 
men of society had only one idea about a girl, and she had 
stumbled on it unawares. They never thought of her as a friend 
and an equal, but only as a dependant and a plaything, to be 
taken or left as they liked. 

“ Oh, how shameful to be a woman! how shameful, how 
shameful! ” 

And Drake had renounced her ! In the hideous tangle of his 
error he had renounced her! For honour’s sake, and her own 
sake, and for the sake of his character us a gentleman—renounced 
her! On, there was somebody who would never have renounced 
her whatever had happened, and yet she had driven him away, 
and he was gone for ever 

'* I hate myself' I lia^e myself!” 

She remembered how often out of recklessness and danng 
and high spirits, but without a thought of evil, she had broken 
through the barrier of manners, and given Drake occasion to 
think lightly of her—at the ball, at the theatre, ut tea in his 
chambers, and by dressing herself up as a man. 

“ I hate myself! I hate myself! ” 

John Storm was right, and Drake m his different way was 
nght too, and she alone had been to blame. But Fate was 
laughing at her, and the jest was ver\, very cruel. 

“ No matter. It is all for the best,” she thought She would 
be the stronger for this experience—the stronger and the purer 
too, to stand alone and to face the future. 

She got back to the hospital just as the great clock of West¬ 
minster Mas chiming the half-hour, and she stood a moment on 
the steps to listen to it Only half an-hour had ]>assed, and yet 
all the world hod changed ' 


XXI 

It was the last day of Glory’s probation, and, dressed in the 
long blue ulster in which she came from the Isle of Man, she 
was standing in the matron’s room waiting* for her wages and 
discharge. The matron was sitting sideways at her table, with 
her dog snarling in her lap. She jiointed to a tiny heap of gold 
and silver and to a foolscap ]>apcr which lay beside it. 

“ That is your month’s salary, nurse, and that is your * char- 
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acter.* The 'character* has given me a deal of trouble. 1 
have done all I could for you. I have said you were bright and 
cheerful, and that the patients liked you. 1 trust I have not 
committed myself too far.” 

Glory gathered up the money, but left the “ character " un¬ 
touched. 

"You need not be anxious, ma’am ; 1 shall not require it.” 

" Have you got a situation ? ” 

“Vo." 

" Then where are you going next 1 ” 

“ I don’t know—yet.” 

“How much money have you saved?” 

" About three months’ wages." 

“ Only three jiouiids altogether! ’’ 

" It will be quite sufficient.’’ 

"What friends have you got in London?” 

" None —that is to s.ij — no, none whatever *’ 

"Then why don’t you go hack to your island?’* • 

"Because I don’t wish to he a hurden upon my people, and 
because earning my living in I amdon doesn’t depend on the will 
or the whim of any woman." 

'• That’s just like you. 1 might have dismissed 3011 instantly, 
hut, for the sake of the chaplain. I’ve home with vour rudeness 
and irregularitiis, and even tried to lie vour friend, and yet . . . 
1 dare say you’ve not even told}our propie why you are leaving 
the hospital.” 

“ I haven’t —I haven’t told them yet that I’m leaving at all.” 

"Then I’ve a great mind to do it for }011 A venturesome, 
headstrong girl who flings herself 011 London is in danger of 
ruin.” 

" You needn't trouble yourself, ma’am,” said Glory, opening 
the* door to go. 

" Why so s ” said the matron. 

Glory stood at her full height and answered- - 

“ Because if you saul that of me, there is nobody 111 the«world 
would believe v 011 " 

Her box had been brought down to the hall, and the porter, 
who wishedito be fueudly, was cording it. 

"May I leave it in your care, porter, until I am able to call 
for it ? ’* 

“ Certingly, nursd. Sorry you’re goin’. I’ll miss your face, 
too." 

"Thank you. I’ll call for my letters also." 

"There’s one just come.” 

It w r as from Aunt Anna, uud was full of severe reproof and 
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admonition. Glory was not_ to think of leaving the hospital; 
she must try to lie content w'ttli the condition to which God had 
called her. But why had her letters been so few of late ? and 
how did it occur that slit 1 had never told them about Mr. Storm ? 
He had gone tor good into that strange Brotherliobd, it seemed. 
Not Catholic, and \et a monastery. Most extraordinary ! They 
were all eagerly waiting to hear more about it; besides, the 
grandfather was anxious on Glory’s account. If half they heard 
was true, the dangers of I^ondou . . . 

The house-surgeon came down to say good-bye. lie hud 
always been as free and fricudly us Sister All worthy w ould allow. 
They stood a moment at the door together. 

“ Where are you going to ? ” he asked. 

“Anywhere—nowhere—everywhere; to 'all the airts the 
wind can blaw*.’ ” 

It was a clear bright morning with a light keen frost. On 
looking out. Glory saw that flags were flying on the public 
buildings. 

“ Why, w hat’s going on she said 

“ Don’t v«>u know ? It’s the JHh of Not ember—I^ord Mayor’s 
Day.” 

She laughed merrily. “A good omen I’m the female Dick 
Whittington 1 Here goes for it 1 Good-hjc, hospital nursing. 
Bye-bye, doctor” 

She dropped linn a pla\ ful curtsy at the bottom of the steps, 
and then tripped along the street. 

••What a girl it is!” he thought. “Anil what is to become 
of her in this merciless old I.onduii” 

She had taken less than a score of steps from the hospit.il w lien 
great blinding tear-drops leapt from her eyes and tun down her 
cheeks, but she only dropped her veil and walked on boldly. 


END OF FIRST BOOK 
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SECOXI) ROOK.—THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


I 

Tin. Society of tile Holy (Jethsemane, popularly called the 
Bishopsgatc Fathers, was one of the inuny conventual institu¬ 
tions of the English Church which came as a sequel to the great 
upheaval of religious feeling known as the Tractarinn or Oxford 
movement Most of them gave way under the pressure of 
external op|msitioii, some of them broke down under the strain 
of internal dissension, and a few lived on as secret brotherhoods, 
in obedience to a rule which was niter divulged by their 
members, who were said to wear a hair-shirt next the skin, and 
to seourge themselves with the lash of discipline. 

Of these conventual institutions, the Society of the Holy 
(iethsemune had been one of the earliest, and it was now quite 
the oldest, although it had challenged not only the traditions 
of the Reformed Church, hut the spirit of the age itself, by 
establishing its place of praver at the very doors of the Stock 
Exchange—that crater of volcanic emotions, that generating 
house for the electric currents of the world. 

Its founder and first Superior had been a man of iron will, 
who had fought lus way through ecclesiastical courts and popular 
anger, and even family jierseciition, which had culminated in an 
effort of his own brother to shut linn up as a lunatic. His first 
disciple and most stanch supporter had liecn the Rev. Charles 
Frederic Iaimplugh, a Fellow of Corpus, newly called to oiders 
after an earlier career which had been devoted to the worlds and, 
according to rumour, nearly wrecked in an affair of the heart. 

When the community had provid its legal right to exist 
within the 1 ^tabhshnient, and public clamour had subsided, this 
disciple was despatched to America, and there he established a 
branch brotherhood and became great and famous. At the 
height of his usefulness and rcno'vn he was recalled, and this 
exercise of authority* provoked a universal outcry among his 
admirers. But he obeyed: he left his fame and glory in 
America and returned to his cell in London, and wus no more 
heard of by the outer world, until the founder of the Society 
• it 
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died, when he was elected by the brothers to the vacant place 
of Superior. 

Father Laniplugh was now a man of seventy, so gentle in his 
manner, so sweet m his temper, so pious in his life, that, when 
he stepped out of Ins room to greet John Storm oil lus arrival ill 
Bibho|>sgate Street.it seemed as if he brought the air of heaven in 
the rustle of liis habit and to have conic from the holy of holies. 

“ Welcome ' welcome!" he said. “ 1 knew you would come 
to us; 1 have been expecting ) ou. The first time I saw you I 
said to un self, ‘ Here is one who bears a burden; the world 
cannot satisfy the cravings of a heart like that; he will surrender 
it some day.’" 

Having been there before, though in u Retreat" only, John 
entered at once into the life of the brotherhood. It was ar¬ 
ranged that he was to spend sonic two or three months as a 
postulant, then to take the sow of a novice for one year, and 
finally, if he prosed his vociition, to seal and establish Ins calling 
by taking the three life m-hs of jx>\ erty, chastity, and obedience. 

The home of the broth* rliood was one of those old London 
mansions in the heart of the city, which were built perhaps for 
the palaces of dignitaries of the Church, and were afterwards 
occupied as tile houses and offices of lauidon merchants and 
their apprentices, and have c\cntiially descended to the con¬ 
dition of warehouses and stores, and tenement dwellings for the 
poor Its structure remained the same, hut the brothers made 
no efTorl to support its .incieiiL grandeur. Nothing more simple 
could he imagined than the apjxmitiuciits of their monastery. 
The caned oak staircase was there, hut the stairs were carpet¬ 
less, and the panelled and parqueted hall was hare of ornament, 
except for a picture, in a pale oaken frame, of the head of Christ 
in its crown of thorns. A plain clock in a deal case was nailed 
up under the floral cornice, and beneath it there hung the text, 
"Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle, or who shall rest 
lijxm Thy holy hill? Kveu he that leadetli an uucorrupt life.” 
The old dining-room was now the eoinniiimty-ioom, the old 
kitchen was the refectory, the spacious bedrooms were par¬ 
titioned into cells, and the corridors, which had once been 
covered with tapestry, were now coated with whitewash, and 
bore the inscription, “ Silence in the passages ” 

In this house of poverty and dignity, of past grandeur and 
present simplicity, tlic brothers lived in community. They were 
forty in number, consisting of ten lay brothers, ten novices, and 
twenty professed fathers. 'I’lie lay brothers, who were under 
the s)>ecial direction of their own Superior, the Father Minister, 
and were rarely allowed to go into the streets, had to clean the 
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house and bake the bread, and cook and serve the food which 
was delivered at the door, and thus, in that narrow circle of 
duty, they proved their piety by their devotion to a lot which 
condenined t thein to scour and scrub to the lust day of hie. The 
clerical brothers, who were nearly all in full orders, enjoyed a 
more varyxl existence, beiug confined to the precincts only 
during a j»rt of their novitiate, and then sent out at the will 
of the Superior to preach in the churches of l<onrion or the 
country, and even despatched on expeditions to establish missions 
abroad. 

The lay brothers had their separate retiring-room, but John 
Storm met his clerical house-mates on the night of lus arrival. 
It was the hour of evening recreation, and they were gathered 
in the community-room for reading and conversation. The 
stately old dining-room was as destitute as the corridors of 
adornments or even furniture. Straw arm-chairs stood on the 
clean white floor, a liookcase, containing many volumes of the 
Fathers, lined one of the panelled walls, and over the'majestie 
fireplace there was a plain card w'itli the 111stription, “There be 
eunuchs w'hich have m<ulc themselves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake.” 

The brothers gathered about him and examined him with a 
curiosity w Inch was more than personal To this group of men 
detached from life the arrival of some one from the outer world 


was an event of interest, lie knew what wars had been waged, 
what epidemics wcic raging, what Governments had risen and 
fallen. He might not speak of these things in casual talk, for 
it was against rule to discuss, for its own sake, w hat had been 
seen or heard outside, hut they were m the air about linn, and 
they were happening on the other side of the wall. 

And he on lus jiart also examined his house-mates and tried 
to guess what manner of men they were and what had brought 
them to that place. They were men of all ages, and nearly 
every school of the Church had sent its representatives. Here 
w'as the fiale face of the ascetic and there the guileless eyes of 
the saint. Some were keen and alert, others were timid and 
slow. All wore the long black cassock of the community, and 


many wore the rope with three knots. They spoke little of 
the world outside, but it was clear that they could not dismiss 
it from their thoughts. Their talk was cheerful, and the Father 
told stories of his nreacliing expeditions which provoked some 
laughter. They had no newspapers (except one well-know'n 
High Church organ) and no games, and there was no smoking. 

The bell rang for supper and they went down to the refectory. 
It was a Iprge apartment in the basement, and it still bore the 
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emblems of its ancient service. Over the great kitchen ingle 
there was yet another card with the inscription, “ Neither said 
any of them that aught of the things which lie possessed was 
lus own, but they had all things in common.” A tyble scoured 
white ran round three sides of the room, the seats were forms 
without backs, and there was one chair —the Superior’s chair— 
in the middle. 

The supper consisted of porridge and milk and brown bread, 
and it was eaten nut of plates and cans of pewter While it 
lasted, one of the brothers, seated at a raised desk, read first a 
few passages of Scripture and then some pages of a secular book 
W'hich the religious wrere thus hearing at their mcak. The 
supper whs hardly over when the bell rang again It was time 
for Compline, the last service of the day, and the brothers formed 
in procession and jiasscd out of the house across the courtyard 
into the little church 

The old place was dunh lighted, but the brothers occupied 
the chancel onh They s.i* in two companies on opposite sides 
of the choir, m three rows of stalls, the lay brothers in front, 
the novices next, and the Fathers at the back. latch side had 
its lender in the recitation of the prayers The Miserere was 
said kneeling, the Psalms were sung with frequent pauses, each 
of the duration of the words ** A\e Maria,” producing the effect 
of a broken wail The sen ice was short, and it ended with 
" May the Lord Almighty grunt us a quiet night and a perfect 
end " There was another stroke of the bell and the brothers 
returned to the house in silence 

John Storm watlked with the Superior, and passing through 
the courtyard, in the light of the moon that had risen while 
they were at prayers, he was startled hv the sound of some¬ 
thing. 

“ Only the creaking of the sycamore,” said the Father. 

He had thought it was the voice of Glor\, but he had been 
hearing her cry throughout the sen ice, so he dismissed the 
circumstance as a dream. I lalf-au-hour later the household had 
retired for the night; the lights wen* put out, and the Society of 
the Oethsemane was at rest. 

John’s cell was on the topmost floor, next to the quarters of 
the lay brothers. There was nothing alaive it but a high lead 
flat, w'hich was sometimes used by the religious as watch-tower 
and breathing-place. The cell was a narrow room with bare 
floor, a small table, one chair, a praying-stool, a crucifix, and a 
stump bed, having a straw pillow and a crimson co\ erlct marked 
with a large white cross. 

*• Here," he thought, “my journey is at an end. This is my 
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resting-place for life." The mighty hand of the Church 11 as on 
him, and he felt a deep peace. He was like a ship that had 
been tossed at sea and was lying quiet in harbour at last. 

Without tais the world, the fantastic world, for ever changing; 
within were gentle if strict rules and customs securely fixed. 
Without ibis the ceaseless ebb and flow of the financial tide; 
within were content and sweet poverty and no disturbing 
fears. Without were struggle and strife and the fever of gain; 
within were pence ami happiness and the grand mysteries which 
God reveals to the soul 111 solitude. 

He began to pass his life in review and to think, “Well, it is 
all over, at all events. 1 shall never leave this place. Friends 
who forgive me, good-bye! and foes who are uniorgiving, good¬ 
bye to you too! ” 

And the world, the great, vain, cruel, hypocritical world, 
farewell to it also! Farewell to its pomp and its glory ! Fare¬ 
well to life and liberty and—lose ! • 

The wind was rustling the leaves of the tree in the courtyard, 
and he could not help but hear again the voice he had heard 
w'hen crossing fioni the church His eves were closed, but 
Glory’s face, with its curling and twitching lip and its laughing 
and liquid eves, was printed on the darkness. 

" Avc Maria,” lie murmured, and saying this again and again, 
lie fell asleep. 

Next morning the day light had not quite dawned when he 
was awakened b\ r a knock at his door, and a low voice saying, 
*■ Bcncdicunius Domino 1 ” 

It was the Father Supenor, who made it his rule to rouse 
the household himself, 011 the prineijile of “ Whosoever will be 
chief among you. let hun he your servant ” 

“ Deo Gratias,” he answered, and the voice went on through 
the corridor. Then the hell rang for Lands and Prime, and John 
left his cell to begin his life as Brother Storm. 


II 

Tiioit.h it was against the rule of the Order to indulge in 
jiarticiilar friendships, yet, 111 obedience to the rule of Nature, 
he made friends among the brothers. His feeling for the 
Superior became stronger than love and approached to adora¬ 
tion, and there were certain of the Fathers to whom his heart 
went out with a tender sympathy. The Father Minister was a 
man of a*hard, closed soul, very' cantankeipus and severe, but 
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the rest were gentle and timid men for the most part, with a 
wistful outlook on the world. 

It was due in part to the proximity of his cell to the quarters 
assigned to the lay brothers that his two closest frieftdships were 
made among them. One was with a great creature, like an 
overgrown boy, who kept the door to the monastery tfy day, and 
alternated that duty with another by night. He was called 
Brother Andrew—for the lay brothers were known by their 
Christian names—and he was one of those characterless beings 
who are only happy when they have merged thpr individuality 
in another’s and joined their fate to his. He attached himself 
to John from the first, aiul as often as he was at liberty he was 
hanging about him, ready to fetch and carry in his shambling 
gait, winch was like the roll of ati old dog. The expression of 
his beardless face was that of a lmy, and he had no conversation, 
for he always agreed with everything that was said to him. 

The other of John’s fn« udships was with the lay brother 
whom he had known outside, the brother of Polly Love; hut 
this was a friendship of slower growth, impeded by a tragic 
obstacle .John had seen hun first 111 the refectory on the night 
of his arrival, and observed in Ins face the marks of suffering and 
exhaustion. At various times afterwards he had seen him in 
the church and encountered him in the corridors, and had some¬ 
times bowed to Inin and smiled, but the brother had never once 
given sign of recognition. At length he had begun to doulit his 
identity, and one morning, going upstairs from breakfast side by 
side with the Superior, hi* said — 

“ Father, is the lay brother with the melancholy eves and the 

• V • 

pile face the one whom 1 knew at the hospital ? ” 

* “ Yes," said the Father, “ but lie is under the rule of silence.” 

“ Ah ! Docs lie know what has become of his sister ? ’’ 

« No ’’ 

It was the morning hour of recreation, and the Father drew 
John into tile courtyard mid talked of Brother Paul 

He was much torjnented by thoughts of the woikl without, 
and being a young man of a weak nenous s\stem and a con¬ 
sumptive tendency, such struggles with the evil one njere hurtful 
to him. Therefore, though it lfras the rule that a lay brother 
should not be consecrated until after long years of service, it 
had been decided that he should take the vews immediately, in 
order that Satan might yield up his hold of him and the world 
might drag at him no more. 

“Is that your experience?’’ said John. “When a religious 
has taken the vows are his thoughts of the world all con¬ 
quered ? ” 
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" He is like the sailor making ready for his voyage. As long 
as he lies in harbour, his thoughts arc of the home he has left 
behind him, but when he has once crossed the bar and is out on 
the ocean, her thinks only of the haven where he would be.” 

" But are there no backward glances. Father ? The sailor 
may write to the friends he has parted from—surely the reli¬ 
gious may pray for them.” 

“ As brothers and sisters of the spirit, yes, always and at all 
times; as brothers and sisters of the flesh, no, never save m 
hours of esjiccial need. He is the spouse of Chust, my son, and 
all Christ's children are his kindred equally.” 

As a last word the Father begged of John to abstain from 
reference to anything that had happened at the hospital, lest 
Brother Paul might hear of it and manifold evils be the result. 

The warning seemed needless. From that day forward John 
tried to avoid Brother Paul. In church and in the refectory he 
kept his eyes away from him 1 Ie could not set* that worn face 
with its hungry look and not think of a captured eagle with a 
broken wing. It was with a shock that he discovered that their 
cells were side In side If they came near to each other in the 
corridors, he experienced a kind of terror and was thankful for 
the rule of silence which forlaido them to speak. L uder the 
smouldering ashes there might be coals of fire which only w'anted 
a puff to fan them into flame. 

They eamc face to face at last. It was on the lead flat of the 
tower above their ei 11 s. John had grown accustomed to go 
there after Compline that he might look on London from that 
eminence and thank God that he had escaped from its clutches. 
' 1 'he stars were out and the city lay like a great monster around 
and beneath. Something demoniacal had entered into Ins view* 
of it. Down there was the rivci winding like a serpent through 
its sand, and here ami there were the bridges like the scales 
across it, and farther west w'as the head of the great creature, 
just beginning to he ablaze with lights. 

"She is there," he thought, anil then he w'as startled by a 
sound. Had lie uttered the w'ords aloud s But it was some one 
else w'ho had spoken. Brother Paul was standing by the )iarapet 
with his eves in the same direction. When lie became conscious 
that John was behind him, he stammered something in lus con¬ 
fusion and then liuaried aw'ay as if he had been detected in a 
crime. • 

“ God pity him 1 ” thought John. "If he only knew what has 
happened! ” 

" Going back to his cell, he began to think of Glory. By the 
broken links of memory he remembered for the first time since 
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coining into the monastery the condition of insecurity in which 
lie had left her. How uncertain her position at the hospital, 
how perilous her relations with her friend ! 

Tiie last prayer of the day for the brothers of the Gethse- 
niane was the prayer before the crucifix by the side of the bed, 
“ Thanks be to God for giving me the trials of thA day.” To 
this he added another petition, “And bless and protect her 
wheresoever she may be.” 

He ceased to frequent the tower alter that, and did not go 
up to it again until the morning of the day on winch lie was 
to make his vows. By this tune his soul had spent itself so 
prodigally in prayer that he had almost liegun to regard him¬ 
self as one already in another w'orld. The morning was clear 
and frosty, and he could see that something unusual w r as taking 
place on the earth below. Traffic was stopped, the open spaces 
were crowded, and processions were jiassiiig through the stieets 
with bands of music pl.iving and banners flying. Then he 
remembered what day it. was- it was Lord Major's Day, the 
J)tli of No\ ember—and once again he thought of Glory. She 
would be there, for her heart was light and she lo\cd the world 
and all its scenes of gaiety and splendour. 

It w r as the day of lus final prcjiaration, and he was under the 
rule of silence, so he returned to lus cell and shut the door. 
But lie could not shut out the sounds of the streets. All day 
long the bands were phrymg and the horses prancing, and there 
was the tramp of many feet. And even in the last hour before 
the co re mom, when he was on lus knees m front of the crucifix 
mid the palms of his hands were placed against his face, he could 
sec the gay spectacle and the surging throngs - the men, the 
women, the children in every window, on every parapet, and 
Glory in the midst of them with her laughing lips and her 
sparkling eyes. 

Night brought peace with it at length, and then the bell 
rang and he went down to service. The brothci were w'aiting 
for him in the hall, and they formed into line and passed mto 
the church; first Brother Audrcw with the cross, then Brother 
Paul with the incense, and the other lay brothers with the 
candles, then the religious in their cassocks, and the Superior in 
his cope, and John Storm last of all 

The altar was decorated as for a feast and the service was 
strange but solemn. John had drawn up* in writing a promise 
of stability and obedience, and this he placed with his own hand 
on the altar. Down to that moment he had w orn his costume 
as a* secular priest, hut now he was to be rolled in the habit 
of the Order. 1 
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The Father stood on the altar steps with the habit l>ing at 
his feet lie took it up and blessed it and then put it on 
John, saying as he Iwund it with the cord, “ Take this cord and 
wear it in mfemory of the -purity of heart wherewith you must 
ever hereafter seek to abide in the love and service of our Lord 
Jesus.” 9 

At that moment a door was suddenly and loudly slannned, to 
signify that the world was being shut out, the choir said the 
Gloria Patri and then sang a hymn beginning— 

“ Farewell, thou world of sorrow. 

(West, and schism, and strife f 
I lea\c thee on the threshold 
()f the celestial life." 

It was the occasion of Brother Paul’s life vows also, and 
as John stood back from the altar steps the lay brother was 
brought up to them. He was very pale and nervous,*and he 
would have stumbled but for the help of the Father Minister and 
Brother Andrew, who walked on cither side of him. 

Then the same ceremony was gone through again, hut with 
set more solemn accessories. The Burial Scmcc was read, the 
l)e Pmfundis was sung, the Ik*II was tolled, the “ Eeee ijuain 
honiiin ” was intoned, and finally the chant was chanted— 

“ Demi to Jinn, then death is over. 

Dead and gone are death's dai k tears. ” 

John Storm w’as profoundly stirred. The hca\cns seemed to 
open and all the earth to j»ass away It was difficult to believe 
that lie was still in the flesh. 

When lie was able to collect himself, lie was on the tower 
again, but in his cassock now and gripping the cord hv which il 
w.ts tied. The frosty air of the morning had thickened to a log, 
the fog-signals wore sounding, and the mighty monster below 
st eined to be puffing fire from a thousand nostrils and bellow ing 
from a thousand throats. 

Some one had come up to him It was Brother Paul He 
was talking nervously, and e\ en pretending to laugh a little. 

c ‘ 1 am so happy to see jou here And I am glad the silence 
is at an end ami 1 mil able to tell you so." 

“ Thank you,” said John, and he tried to pass him. 

“ I alw'ays knew' you w r ould come to us, that is to say, after the 
night I heard you at the hospital—the night of the nurses’ ball, 
von remember, and the Father’s visit, you know Still, I trust 
there w as*nothing w rong—nothing a* - ♦** i hospital, I mean-" 
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John was fumbling for the door to the dormer. 

“ Everybody loved you, too—the patients and the nurses and 
everybody! How they will miss you there ! 1 trusVyou left 

everybody well—and happy and . . . eh ? ” * 

“ Good-night/' said John from the head of the stair. 

There was silence for a moment, and then the brother said 
in another voice— 

11 Yes, I understand you. I know' quite well what you mean. 
It is a fault to speak of the outer world except on especial need. 
We have taken the vows, too, and are pledged for hlc —I am, at 
all events. Still, if you could have told me anything. . . . lint 
1 am much to blame. I must confess my fault and do my 
penance.' 

John was diving down the stair and hurrying into his room. 

‘■God help hun!” he thought. “And me too! God help 
both of us! 1 low* am 1 to h\e if I have to hide this secret? 
Yet how is he to live if he learns it ? ” 

lie sat on the bed and tri- d to compose himself. Yes, Brother 
Paul was an object for pity. In all the moral universe there was 
no spectacle more pitiable than that of a man who had left the 
World while his heart was still in it. What was he doing here ? 
What had brought him ? What business had such an one in 
such a place ? And then his pitfful helplessness for all the uses 
of life and duty 1 Gould it he light, could it be necessary, could 
it be God’s wish and will ? 

Here was a man w’liose sister was m the world. She was 
young and vain, and the world was gay and seductive. Without 
a hand to guide and guard her, what evils might not befall? 
She w’as sunk already in shame and degradation, and he had put 
it out of his power to save her. \\ hatever had happened in the 
past, whatever might happen in the future, he was lost to her 
lor ever. The captured eagle with the broken wing was nowr 
chained to the wall as well. But pravor! Prayer was the bul¬ 
wark of chastity, and God was m need of no mans florts. 

John fell on his Jfiiecs before the crucifix. With the broken 
logic of reverie he w.is thinking of Glory, and Brother Paul, and 
Polly and Drake. They ciossed his brain and weighed upon it, 
and went out and returned. The night was cold, but the sweat 
stood on his brow in beads. In the depths of his soul something 
was speaking to him, and he was trying not 4 o listen. He was 
like a blind man who had stumbled to the edge of a precipice, 
and could hear the waves breaking on the rocks beneath. 

When he said his last prayer that night he omitted the peti¬ 
tion for Glory fas duty seemed to require of him), and then 
found that all lire and soul and strength had gone out*of it. In 
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the middle of the night he awoke with n sense of fright. Was 
it only a dream that he was dead and buried ? He raised his 
head in the darkness and stretched out his hand. No, it was 
true. Little by little he pieced together the incidents of the 
previous day. Yes, it had really happened. 

“ After aH, I am not like Paul—I am not hound for life,” he 
told himself, and then he lay back like a child and was com¬ 
forted. 

He was ashamed, but he could not help it. He was feeling 
already as if he were a prisoner in a dungeon looking forward to 
his release. 


Ill 


5A Little Turnstile, 

High H dehorn, London, \V.C, 
JVoiv tuber gth, 18—. 

On viz, oh viz, oh yiz! Tills is to announce to you, with due 
pomp and circumstance, that 1, Glory Qua) le, am no longer at 
the hospital—for the present. Did I never tell you? Have 
you never noticed it in the regulations? Every half-year a 
nurse is entitled to a week’s holiday, and as I have been exactly 
six months to-day at Martha’s Vineyard, and as a week is too 
short a tune for a trip to the “01 lan,” 1 and as a good lady whose 
acquaintance I have made here had given me a pressing invita¬ 
tion to v isit her . . . See ? 

Being the first day since I came up to London that I have 
been sole mistress of my will and pleasure, 1 have been letting 
myself loose like “C'wsar” does the moment his mad little lioofies 
touch the grass. 1 must tell you all about it. The day began 
beautifully. After a spell of laughing and crying weather, and 
all the world sneezing and blow iug its nose, there came a frosty 
morning with the sun shining and the air as bright as diamonds. 
I left the hospital between eleven and twelve o'clock, and cross¬ 
ing the Park by Birdcage Walk, I noticed that flags were flying 
on Buckingham Palace and church-bells ringing everywhere. It 
turned out to be the birthday of the Prince of Wales and the Lord 
Mayor's Day as well, and by the time I got to Store) *s Gate, 

I lands of music were playing and people were scampering towards 
the Houses of Parlinrtient. So I ran too, and from the gardens 
in front of Palace Yard I saw' the Lord Mayor’s Show'. 

Do you know what that is, good people? It is a civic 


1 Island, 
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pageant. Once a year the City King makes a royal procession 
through the streets, with his soldiers and servants and keepers 
and pipers and retainers, bcwiggcd and bepowdered and be- 
stockinged pretty much as they used to be in tile days lieforc 
the Flood. There have been seven hundred of him in succes¬ 
sion, and his particular vanity is to show that he i<^ wearing the 
same clothes still. Ilut it was beautiful altogether, and I could 
have cned with delight to see those grave-looking sigmors for¬ 
getting themselves for once and pretending they were big boys 
o\ er again. 

Such a sight! Flags were flying ever\where and festoons 
were stretched across the streets with mottoes and texts such as 
“ Unit) is strength" and “God save the Queen," and other amiable 
if not original ideas. Traffic was stopped in tile main thorough¬ 
fares, and the ’buses were sent by devious courses, much to the 
astonishment of the narrow streets. '1 hen the crowds, the dense 
layers of potted people with white upturned faces, for all the 
world like the pictures o> the round stones standing upright at 
the Chant's Causeway—it was wonderful! 

And then the fun! Until the procession armed the jiolice- 
mcn were really obliging in that w r ay. The one nearest me was 
as fat as Falslnif, and a slim young Cockney in front kept address¬ 
ing intimate remarks to him and calling him Robert. The young 
impudence hnnself was just as iidieulous, for he wore a fringe 
wlneh was supported by hair-oil and soap, and rolled carefully 
down the right side of his fori.head so that he could always keep 
lus left c\c on it. And he did too. 

Hut the pageant itself! M\ gracious! how' we laughed at it! 
There were Kpping Forest \ciderers, and beefeaters from the 
Tower, and pipers of the Scots Guards, and l.ulics of the ballet 
shivering on shaW stools and pretending to be “Freedom" 
and “ Commerce," and hist of all the City King himself, smiling 
and how mg to his subjects, and with his liegemen behind him in 
yellow coats and led silk stockings. Perhaps th* most jxipuldr 
character was a Highlander in junk tights. When* his legs ought 
to ha\c been, walking along as solemnly as if lie thought it was 
a sort of religious ceremony and he was an idol out % for an airing. 

And then the bands 1 There must have been twenty of 
them, both brass and fife, and they all played the “ Washington 
Post,” but no two had the luek to fill on«thc same bar at the 
Dame moment. It was a medley of all tJic tunes in music, an 
absolute kaleidoscope of sounds, and meantime there was the 
clash of bells from the neighbouring belfries in honour of the 
Prince's birthday and the rattle of musketry from the Guards, 
so that when the doable event was over I felt like the man 
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whose wife presented him with twins—I wouldn’t have lost 
cither of them for a million of moneyj but I couldn’t have found 
it in my heart to give a bawbee for another one. 

The procession took half-an-hour to pass and when it was 
gone, remembering the ladies 111 lo\ely dresses who had rolled 
by in their gorgfcous carnages, looking not a bit cleverer or 
handsomer than other people, 1 turned away with a little hard 
lump at my heart and a limp in my left foot - the young Cockney 
with the fringe had hacked on to niv toe. 1 sup|M>se they are 
feasting with the lords and all the nobility at the Guildhall to¬ 
night, and no doubt the crumbs that fall from the rich man's 
table will go 111 pies and cakes to the alleys and courts where 
hunger walks, and I dure say little Lazarus in the Mile-End Road 
is dreaming at this very moment of Dick Whittington and the 
Ia>rd Mayor of lauidon. 

It must have been sonic waking dream of that sort which 
took possession of me also, for what do you suppose I did * 
Shall I tell you* Yes, 1 will. 1 said to myself, “Glory, my 
child, suppose you were nearly as poor as In* was in tins great, 
glorious, splendid London; suppose only suppose -ion had no 
home and no friends, and had left the hospital, or perhaps even 
been tiirmd away from it, and hadn't a good hull's door stand¬ 
ing open to recene ym. what w'otild ym do first, my clear .*” 
To all of wlneh I replied pioiuptly, “ \ on would first gel yuirself 
lodgings, my eluld, and then ym would just go to work to show' 
this great, glorious London what a woman ean do to bring it to 
her little feel ” 

1 know grandfather is saying, “ Gough bless me, girl 1 you 

didn’t try it though ? ’’ Well, jes. 1 did just for fun. ym know, 

and out of the spirit of mischief that's born 111 emj daughter of 

Eve. I)o \ou remember that Manx eat that wouldn’t h\e in the 
■ 

house, notwithstanding all the linbes and eoiruption of Aunt 
llaehel’s mw milk aiul softened bread, but went oif be the back- 
yard wall to join the tribe of ]>ariah pussies that snateli a living 
how they may* Wgll, I felt like Humpy for once, having three 
“goolden sovereigns" in my poeket and a mind superior to fate. 

It was glorious fim altogether, and the world is so amusing 
that I can’t imagine why anybody shmild go out of it before fie 
must. I hadn't gone a dozen yards in my new character ns 
Dick Whittington Jtlir before a coachman as fat as an 1 lcphant 
was shouting, '*Whefe d’ye think ver going ter*” and I was 
nearly run down m the* Broad Sanctuary by a carriage containing 
twro brazen women m sealskin jackets, w itli faces so thick with 
powder and jwint that you would have thought they had been 
quarrelling £>n washing-day and thrown the blue bag at each 
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other's eyes. I recognised one of them as a former nurse who 
had left the hospital in disgrace, but happily she didn’t see me, 
for the little hard lump at my heart was turning as bitter as 
gall at that moment, so 1 made some philosophical observations 
to myself and passed on. 

()h f my gracious, these I<onrion landladies! They must be 
female Shylocks, for the pound of flesh is the badge of all their 
tribe. The first one 1 boarded asked two guineas for two rooms, 
and lights and fires extra. “By the month?" says I. "Yus, 
by the month, if ye like,” says she. “ Two guineas a month ? ” 
says J. Marry come up' I w .is out of that house m a 
twinkling. 

Then 1 looked out a group of humbler thoroughfares, not 
far from the Houses of Parliament, where nearly every house 
had a card fixed up on a little green blind. At last 1 found a 
place that would do -for my week, only my week, you know'. 
Ten shillings, and no extras. “ I'll take them,” s.iid I, w'lth a 
lofty air, and thereupon the landlady, a grim person, with the 
suspicion of a moustaeh«, began to eross-cxaimnc me. Was I 
married ? ()li. dear no. Then w'liat was my business ? Fool 

that I was, I said i had none, being full of my Dick Wlntting- 
tomsm, and not choosing to remember the hospital, for I was 
wearing my private clothes, \on know. But hoot! She didn’t 
take unmarried young ladies without businesses, and 1 w'as out 
in the street once more. 

I didn’t mind it, not I indeed, and it was only for fun after 
all; but since ficople objected to girls without businesses, I 
made up my mind to be a singer, if anybody asked me the 
question again. My third landlady had only one room, and it 
was on the second floor back; hut before I got the length of 
mounting to this eyr\. I went through my examination afresh. 
"In the profession, Aiiss ? " “ What profession ? " " The styge, 
of course.” " Well, yc—jes, something of that fort.” "Don’t 
tyke anybody that's on the styge.” 

Oh dear! oh dear! 1 could have screamed, it was so ridicu¬ 

lous. But time was getting on ; Big Ben w r as striking four, and 
the day was closing m. Then I saw a sign, " Home for Girls." 
" Wonder if it is a charity,” thinks I; but no, it didn't look like 
that, so in I went as bold as brass and inquired for the mana¬ 
geress. " Is it the matron you mean. Miss ?" "Very well, the 
matron then,” said I, and presently die came up—no, not smil¬ 
ing, for she wasn't an amiable-looking Christian; but I thought 
she would smother me with mysterious questions. "Tired of 
the life, are you, my dear ? It is a cruel one, isn't it ? *’ 1 stood 

my ground for some minutes, and then, feeling dreadfully thick 
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in the throat, and cold down the back, I asked her what she 
was talking about, whereu]K>n she looked bewildered, and in¬ 
quired if 1 was a good girl, and being told that 1 hoped so, she 
said she couldn't take me in there, and then pointed to a card 
on the wall, which, simpleton that 1 was, I hadn’t read before: 
“ A home qpd rescue is offered to women who desire to leave a 
life of misery and disgrace.” 

1 did scream that time, the world was so nonsensical. At 
one place, being “ on the stygc,” I was not good enough to lie 
taken in, at another 1 w r as not had enough, and what in the 
name of all that was ridiculous was going to hap|>en next ? Rut 
it w'as quite dark by this tune, the air was as black as a north¬ 
west gale, and I was “aweary for all my wings;" so forgetting 
Dick Whittington Jille, and only remembering the good female 
Samaritan w ho had aski d me to stav w ith her, I made a dart 
for Victoria Street, and junified into the first 'bus that came 
along, just as the hotels and the clubs and the great buildings 
were putting out the Prince of Wales's feathers as si|»n and 
symbol of the usual rejoicings witlun. 

it was an “Atlas” omnibus, ami it took me to Piccadilly 
Circus, and that being the wrong direction. I had to change. 
Rut a fog had come down in the meanwhile, and lo, there I was 
in the middle of it 1 

O Ananias, A/anas, anil Misael 1 Do you know' what a 
London fog is - It's smoke, it's soot, it's sulphur. It is darker 
than night, for it i\tinguishes the lights, and denser than the 
mist on the Curragli. and filthier than the fumes of the brick¬ 
kiln. It makes \ou think the whole lound earth must be a 

v 

piggery copper, and that London has lifted the hil off. In the 
midst of tins inferno the cabs crawl and the 'buses creep, and 
foul fiends, who turn out to he men merely, go Hitting about 
with torches, and \ou grope and croak and cough, and the most 
innocent faces come puffing and snorting down on jou like the 
beasts in the Afiocnhpsc. 

1 thought it good fun at first, but presently I could only 
keep from ci>ing by Inning a good l.tugli, and I was doing that, 
and asking somebody the way to the llolbom omnibus, when 
a policeman.flushed me and said, “ Come, move on, none of ycr 
lyterin’ nburt here! ” 

I could have choked, but remembering something I had 
seen on that very spot on the night of iny first da\ out, I dived 
across the street and 1 ran, in spite of curses and collisions. Rut 
the “somebody,” whoever he was, had followed me, and he put 
me into the right 'bus, so I got here at lust. It took two 
mortal hours to do it, and after that spell of purgatory this 
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house is like a blessed paradise, peopled with angels of mercy 
and grace, as jiaradise ought to be. 

The good Samaritan was very kind, and she made tea for 
me in a twinkling and slaughtered the fatted calf in the shape 
of a pot of raspberry jam. Her name is Mrs. .fupe, and her 
husband is something m a club, and she has one chilli of eleven, 
whose bedfellow 1 am to be, and litre 1 am now with Miss 
Slyboots in our little bedroom, feeling safe and sound and mon¬ 
arch of all 1 survey ! 

Good-night, good people 1 Half-an-hour hence I'll be 
going through a mad march of the incidents of the day, turned 
topsy-turvy according to the way of dreams. Hut wae’s me! 
wrae’s me! If it had all been true—if 1 had been really 
homeless ami friendless and penniless, instead of having three 
•'gooldcn” pounds in my purse, and Providence, m the person 
of Mrs. Jupe, to fall liaek upon 1 When 1 grow to be a won¬ 
derful woman and base brought the <ves of all tlit* earth upon 
me. 1 am going to be good to poor girls who have no anchorage 
in Loudon. John Storm w» . right; this great, glonous, brilliant, 
delightful London can be very cruel to them sometimes It 
calls to them, beckons to them, smiles on them, inakt s them 
think there must be joy in the bla/e of so much light and luxury 
and lo\ e hv the side of so many palaces, and then . . . 

Hut perhaps the nusehief lies deeper down, and though 
I’m not going to ent mv hair and we.ir a waisteoat and stand 
up for the equal rights of the sexes, L feci at this mouiint that 
if 1 were only a mail I should be the happiest woman in the 
w'orld, (Joel bless me 1 Not that I’m afi.iid of Jaindon—not I 
indeed ; and to show' you how r I long to take a header into its 
turbulent tides, 1 hetehy warn and apprise and notify sou that 
perhaps I may use my week's holiday to find a more eongt nial 
employment than that of deputy White Owl at tlie hospital. 
I am not m my right place vet, Aunt Anna notwithstanding; 
so look out for revelations! To he or not to bethat is the 
question .lust say the word and I’ll leave it to Providence, 
w Inch is always a convenient legatee, and in any case . . . Hut 
wait, only wait and see what a week will bnng forth ! 

Greet the island for me to the inmost core of its being 
The dear little “oilun ” 1 Xow that I am so far aw'ay I go 
over it in my mind's eye with the idiotic affection of a mother 
who knows every inch of her baby’s bixlv"and would like Lo 
gobble it. The leaves must be down by 'tins time, and tlicie 
can be nothing on the bare boughs but the empty nests where 
the little birdies used to woo and sing. My love to them, and 
three tremendous kisses for yourselves ! Gi.»itv. 
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P.S. —Oh, haven’t I given you the “uewses” about John 

Storm? There are so many things to think about in a place 

like I<ondon, you bee. Yeb, he lus gone into a monastery— 

communication cut off—wires broken down by the “ storm,” Arc. 

Soberly, he lias gone for good seemingly, and to talk of it 

lightly is li^e picking a penny out of a blind man’s hat. Of 

course it was only to be expected that a man with an upper 

lip like that should conic to grief with all those nmriied old 

maids and elderly women of the opjiositc sex. Canons to right 

of him, canons to left of him, canons in front of him—but 

rumour says it was John himself who volleyed and thundered. 

He wrote me a letter when he was on the point of going, saying 

how London had shocked and disappointed him, and liow he 

longed to escape from it and from himself at the same time, 

that he might dedicate his life to (iod. It was right and true, 

no doubt; but wherefore could not 1 pronounce Amen? He 

also mentioned something about myself, how much 1 had been 

to him; for he had never known lus mother, and had luver 

had a sister, and could never have a wife All which was 

excellent : but a mere woman like Glory doesn’t want to read 

that sort of thing m a letter, and would rather have five minutes 

of John Storm the man than a w hole etemitv of John Storm 

» 

the saint His letter made me think of Christian on his way 
to the eternal city, but that person has always seemed to me 
a doubtful sort of hero anyway taking Mrs. Christian into 
account and the various little Christians, und I can’t pity 
linn a pin about his bundle, for he might just as well ha\e 
left behind him wh.it he couldn't i njo\ of God’s providence 
himself. 

But this is like hitting a cripple with lus crutch, John being 
gone and jiast all defending himhclf, and when I think of it in 
the streets, 1 have to run to keep mysilf from doing something 
silly, and then people think I’m chasing an omnibus when I’m 
really only chasing my tears. J can’t tell joii much about the 
Brotherhood. It looks like a cross between a pilacc and a 
penitentiary, and it appears that liituahsiii lias gone one hcltir 
than High Churchiiiaiiship and is tiyng to introduce the monas¬ 
tic system, yhicli, to an ordinary woman of the wrorld, seems 
well enough for the man in the moon, though the man in the 
moon might have a different way of looking at tilings They 
say the brothers arc*/ill celibates and live in cells, but I think 
I've seen a look in John Storm’s eyes that wams me that he 
wasn’t intended for “ the lek o' that ” exactly. To tell you the 
truth, 1 half blame myself for what has happened, and 1 
am ashamed when I remember how jauntily 1 took matters all 
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the time our poor John was fighting with beasts at Ephesus. 
Hut I am vexed with him, too; and if only he had waited 
patiently before taking such a serious step in order to hear my 
arguments . . . Hut no matter. A jackdaw isn't to be called 
a religious bird because it keeps a-cawing on thfe steeple, and 
John Storm won't make himself into a monk by shutting himself 
up in a cell. Good-night. 


IV 

The house to which Glory had fled out of the fog was a little 
dingy tobacconist’s shop opening on a narrow alley that runs 
from Ilolborn into Lincoln's Inn Fields. U was kept by the 
baby-fanner whom she had met at the house of Polly lam*, and 
the memory ot the address thrust upon her there hod been her 
only resource 011 that d..v of crushing disapfiomtment and that 
night of peril. Mrs. Jupc’s husband, a waiter at a West End 
club, was a simple and helpless creature, very fond of his wife, 
much deceived by her and kept m ignorance of the darker side 
of her business operations. Their daughter, familiarly called 
“Boohon,” a silent child with cunning eyes and pasty cheeks, 
was being brought up to help in the shop and to dodge the 
ins|>ector of the School Hoard. 

On coming downstairs next morning to the close and dingy 
parlour at the back, (dory had looked about her as one who had 
expected something she did not see, whereupon Mrs. Jupc, who 
w'us at breakfast with her husband, threw up her little tw'inkling 
eyes and said— 

"Now 1 know what she’s a-lookmg for—it's the bye by.” 

'* Where is it ? ” said (dory. 

'• Gorn, my dear.” 

" Surely you don’t moan-" 

" No, not dead, hut I 'ad to put it out, pore ill *ig.” 

'* Ve see. Miss,”.said Mr. Jupc with (us mouth full, " my missus 
couldn't nurse the byeby and 'tend to the biziniss as well; so, as 
reason was-" 

" It bnkes my 'cart to think it; but it made such a n’ise, pore 
darling-” 

“ Docs the mother know ? " said Glory 

“ That wasn't necessary, my dear. It's gorn to a pusson I can 
trust to tyke kear of it, and i'm trooly thenkful-" 

" It jest amamts to this. Miss—the biziniss is too much for 
the missus as things is-*' 
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" I wouldn't keer if my 'ealtli was what it used to be in the 
dyes when I 'ad Booboo." 

" But it ain’t, and she's often said as how she'd like a young 
laidy to live with her and 'cip her with the shop.” 

“ A nice-lookm' girl might 'ave a many cliuvvuces in a place 
syme as this, my dear.” 

“ Lawd, y us; and when 1 seen the young laid) conic in at the 
door, ‘ strike me lucky ! ’ thinks I, * the very one.’" 

"Syme 'ere, my dear. 1 rcckkcrnized yc the minute I sebn 
ye; and if ye want to leave the hospital and myke a stawt, as 
you were saying last night-” 

Glory' stopped them. Tiny were on the wrong track entirely. 
She had merely come to lodge with them, and if tliut was not 
agreeable- 

0 Well, ami so ye shell, my dear: and if ye don’t like the shop 
all at onct, there's Booboo, she wants lessons-" 

“But 1 can pay," said Glory, and then she was compelled to 
say something of her plans. She wanted to bceome a singer, 
perhaps nil aetiess, and, to tell them the truth, she might not be 
sLuymg long, for when she got engagements- 

“Jest ns you like, my dear; myke yerself at 'ome. On’y F 
don’t be in u nurry about engvgcim nts Good ones ain’t tots 
picked up by the cluklnng in the streets tliese dyes." 

Nevertheless it was agreed that (dory' was to lodge at the 
tobacconist’s, and Mr. Jtipe was to bring her box from the hos¬ 
pital on coming home that night from his work. She was to 
j>ay ten shillings a week, all told, so that her money would last 
iour or fi\ e weeks, and leave something to spare. “ But I shall be 
earning long before that," she thought, ami her rcsouices seemed 
boundless. She started 011 her enterprise instantly, knowing no 
more of how to begin than that it would first be necessary to 
find the office of an agent. Mr Jupc lcmciribertd one such place. 

‘‘it’s in a street off of Waterloo Iloail," lie said, “and the 
name on the windows is Josephs.” 

Glory found this person 111 a fur-lined coat and an opera-hat 
sitting 111 a room which was papered with photographs, chiefly 
of the nude and the semi-nude, intermingled with sheafs of 
playbills that hung from the walls like bulbuls from the board of 
the ballad-monger. 

" Veil, vot’s your Jjue ? ” he asked. 

Glory answered nctvously and indefinitely. 

“ Vot can you do, then?” 

She could sing and recite and imitate people. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “ My terms are two guineas 
down and ten percent, on salary.” 
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Glory rose to go. “ That is impossible. I cannot-'* 

“ Vait a minute. How much have you got ? ” 

" Isn't that my business, sir ? ” 

“ Touchy, ain’t ye. Miss ? But if you mean bixicss. I’ll tyke 
a guinea and give you the first ehawnee what comes in." 

Reluctantly, fearfully, distrustfully. Glory jiaid her guinea and 
left her address. 

“ 1 kiddie doo," said the agent. 

Then she found herself 111 the street. "Two weeks less for 


lodgings,” she thought, as she returned to the tobacconist’s 
But Mrs. Jiipc seemed entirely satisfied. 

“ What did I tell j e, my dear ? Good eng\ gemonts ain’t 
chasing nobody abart the streets these dies, and there’s that 
many girls now' as can do a song and <1 dance and a reeita- 
sliing." 

Three da}s passed, four davs, fi\e days, si\ days, a week, and 
still no word from Mi. Josephs, (ilmy called on Inin again lie 
counselled patience. It \* as tile dead season at the theatres 
and music-halls, hut if she onl\ waited- 

She waited a week longer, and then called again, and again, 
and yet again. But she brought nothing hack except her 
mimicry of the mail’s maimer. She could hit him oil* to a hair — 
his raucous voice, lus guttural utterance, and the shrug of his 
shoulders that told of the Ghetto. 


Mrs. Jupc shrieked w ltl^lauglitcr. That ladj's spirits were 
going up as Glory's eame down. At tile end of the third week 
she said, “ I can’t a bear to tyke jer money no longer, my diur, 
you not doing notliink ” 

Then she luntcd at a new' arrangement. She had to he much 
from home. It wms necessary; her health w.is poor -an obvious 
fiction. During her absence slic had to lea\ e Booboo 111 charge. 

"It ain't good for the child, my de.«r, and it ain't guod for 
the shop; but if anybody sjme as ycrscli would tyke a turn 
behind the counter-” 


Having less than ten shillings in her jxickct, Glory was forced 
to submit 


There w*as a considerable traffic through the little turnstile 
Lying between Bedford Row and Lincoln’s Inn, it W’as the usual 
course of lawyers and lawyers’ clerks passing to and from the 
courts. They w'ere not long in seeing that a, fresh and beautiful 
face was behind the counter of the dingy little tobacco shop. 
Business increased, and Mrs. Jupe became radiant. 

“What did I tell ye, my dear? There’s more real gentle¬ 
men a mooching ralind here in a day than a girl would have 
a ehawnee of meeting in a awspital m a twelvemonth. ” 
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Glory's very soul was sickening. The attentions of the men, 
their easy manners, their little liberties, their bows, their smiles, 
their compliments—it was gall and wormwood to the girl's 
unbroken spitit. Nevertheless she was conscious of a certain 
pleasure in the bitterness. The bitterness was her own; the 
pleasure softie one rise's, so to speak, who was looking on and 
laughing. She felt an unconquerable impulse to sharpen her 
wit on Mrs. .Jupe’s customers, and even to imitate them to their 
faces. They liked it, so she was good for business both way s. 

Hut she remembered John Storm and felt suffocated with 
shame. Her thoughts turned to him constantly, and she called 
at the hospital to ask if there were any letters. There were 
two, but neither of them was from Bishopsgate Street. One 
was from Aunt Anna. Glory was not to dream of leaving the 
hospital With tithes going down every year and everything 
else going up, how could she think of throwing awav a salary 
and adding to their anxieties 3 The other was from her grand¬ 
father .— 

“ Gl.ul to hear vou have had a holiday, dear Glorv, and trust 
3011 are feeling the better for the change. Must confess to 
being a little startled by the account of your adventure on Lord 
Mayor’s Day, with the wild scheme for rutting adrift from the 
hospital and taking Ixmdon by storm. Hut it was just like my 
little witch, my wandering gipsy, q^d I kuew r it was all non¬ 
sense; so when Aunt Anna began to scold, 1 took my pipe and 
went upstairs. Sorry to hear that John Storm has gone over 
to Popery, for that is wrhut it comes to, though lie is not under 
the Romish obedience. 1 am the more concerned because I 
failed to make his peace with Jus father. The old man seems 
to blame mo for cveiy thing, and has even taken to {Missing me 
on the road. Give my best respects to Mrs. Jupc when you see 
her igaui, with my thanks for taking care of you. And now 
that you are alone 111 that great and wicked Babylon, take good 
care of yourself, my dear one. To know that my runaway is 
well and happy and prosperous is all 1 ha\e left to reconcile me 
to her absence. Yes, the harvest is over and threshed and 
housed, and «vc have fires in the parlour nearly every' day, which 
make*- Anna .severe sometimes, coals being so dear just now and 

the turf no longer allowed to us.” 

• 

It was ten days overdue. That night, in her little bedroom, 
with its low ceiling and sloping floor, Glory w'mtc her answer 

" But it isn't nonsense, myr dear grandfather, and I really have 
left the hospital. I don’t know if it was the holiday and the 
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liberty or what f but I felt like that young hawk at Glenfabn— 
do you remember it ? —the one that was j>artly snared, and came 
dragging the trap on to the lawn by a string caught round its 
leg. 1 had to cut it away—I had to, 1 had to 1 Bift you mustn’t 
feel one single moment's uneasiness about me. An able-bodied 
woman like Glory Quayle doesn't starve m a place lfke London. 
Besides, 1 am provided for already, so you see my bow abides 
in strength. The first morning after my arrival Mrs. Jupe told 
me that if I cared to take to myself the style and title of 
teachercss to her little Slyboots, 1 had only to say the word, and 
1 should be as welcome as the Howers m May. It isn’t exactly 
first fiddling, you know, and it doesn’t bring an ambassador’s 
salary, but it may serve for the present, and give me time to 
look about. You mustn’t pay too much attention to my lamen¬ 
tations about being compelled by nature to wear a petticoat. 
Things being so nrianged m this world, I’ll make them do. But 
it does make one’s head swim and one’s wings dioop to see how 
hard Xatine is on a wom.in • < an pared to a man l tilers she is a 
genius or a jellyfish, there seems to be only one career open to 
her, and that is a lot ten, with marriage 1 lor the prises, and for 
the blanks—oh dear, oh dear' Not that 1 have anything to 
complain of, and f hate to be so sensitive Lift* is wonderfully 
interesting, anti the world is such ail amusing place that 1 have 
no patience, with people who run away from it, and if I w’ere a 
mail . . . But wait, only good people 1 ” 


V 

John Storm had made one other friend at Bisliopsgate Street— 
the dog of the monastery It was a half-bred bloodhound, and 
nobody seemed to know* whence he came and .\ by lie w as there. 
He was a huge, uiigaiiih, and most forbidding creature, and 
partly for that reason, but chiefly because it was against rule to 
fix the affections on earthly things, the brothers rarely caressed 
him. Unnoticed and unheeded, he slept in the house by day 
and prowled through the court by night, and had hardly ever 
been known to go out into the streets. He was the strictest 
monk in the monastery^ for lie eyed every stranger as if he hail 
been Satan himself^ and howled at all muhic except the singing 
in the church. 

On seeing John for the first time, he broadened bis big flews 
aiul stiffened his thick stem, according to his wont with all 
intruders, but in this instance the intruder was not afraid. John 
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patted him on the peaked head and rubbed him on the broad 
nose, then opened his mouth and examined his teeth, and finally 
turned him on his back and tickled his chest, and they were 
fast friends add comrades for ever after. 

Some weeks after the dedication they were in the courtyard 
together, add the dog was pitching and plunging and uttering 
deep bays, which echoed between the walls like thunder at play. 
It was the hour of morning recreation, between Tercc and Scxt, 
and the religious were lolling about and talking, and one lay 
brother was sweeping up the leaves that had fallen from the tree, 
for the winter had come and the branches were bare. The lay 
brother was Brother Paul, and he made sidelong looks at John, 
but kept his head down, and went on with his work w ithoiit 
speaking One by one the brothers went back to the house, 
mid John made ready to follow them, but Paul put himself in 
his way. He was thinner than before, and his eyes were red and 
his respiration difficult Nevertheless, he smiled in a childlike way 
and began to talk of the dog. What life there was m the old 
creature still! and nobody had know n there was so niueli play in it. 

"You arc not feeling so well, are you? ” said John. 

" Not quite so well," he answered. 

" The day is cold, and this penance is too much for you.’’ 

" No, it's not that. I asked for it, you know, and 1 like it 
It’s something else. To tell you the truth, I'm vgry foolish in 
some ways. When I’ve got anvthl®^ on my mind, I’m always 
thinking. Day and night it’s the same with me, and even 
work-” 

His breathing w’as audible, but he tried to laugh. 

"Do vou know what it is this time ? It’s what you said on 

•r ■ 

.the tower on the night of the vow's, you remember. What you 
didn’t say, 1 mean, and that's just the tumble. It was wrong to 
talk of the wrorld without great necessity; but if you had been 
able to answer me in a word, if you had been able to say 'Yes' 
when I asked if everybody w'as well, you would have done it, 
wouldn’t you ? ” 

" We'll not talk of that now,” said John. 

" No, it would be the same fault ns before. Still — 

" How keen the air is! And your asthma is so troublesome ! 
You must really let me speak to the Father.” 

" Oh, that's nothing ; I’m used to it. # But if you know r your¬ 
self what it is to be always thinking of anybody-” 

John called to the dog, and it capered about him. " Good 
morning. Brother Paul." And he went into the house The 
lay brother leaned on his besom and drew a long sigh, that 
seemed to tome from the depth of his chest. 
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John had hastened away lest his voice should betray him. 

“ Awful 1 ” he thought “ It must be awful to be always 
thinking of somebody, and m fear of what has happened to her. 
Poor little Polly 1 She’s not worthy of it; but what does that 
matter? Blood is blood and love is love, and only God is 
stronger.” ‘ 

A few days afterwards the air darkened and softened, and 
snow began to fall. Between Vespers and Evensong John went 
up to the tower to see London under its mantle of white. It 
was like an Eastern city now under an Eastern moonlight, and 
he was listening to the shouts and laughter of people snow ladling 
in the streets, when lie heard a laboured step on the stair behind 
him. It was Brother Paul coming up w itli a sjiade to shovel 
away the snow. 11 is features were pinched and contracted, and 
his young face was looking old and worn. 

“ Von really must not do it,” said John “ To work like this is 

not penance blit suicide. I'll speak to the Father, and he’ll-” 

“Don’t, for mercy's s.is *, don't. Have some pity, at all 
events. If \<*u only knew what a good tiling work is for me— 

how it drives away thoughts and stifles-” 

“ But it’s so useless. Brother Paul Look ! the snow: is still 
falling, and there’s more to eomc yet ’’ 

“All the same, it’s good for me. When I’m very tired, I can 
sleep sometimes; and then God is good to you if you don’t spare 
yourself. Some day perhaps He’ll tell me something ” 

“He’ll tell us everything in His own good time. Brother 
Paul ” 

“It’s easy to counsel patience. If I were like you are, I 
should be counting the da\s until my time w.is over, and that 
would help me to bear things. But w hen you are dedicated foij 
life-” 

He stopped at lus w'ork and looked over the parapet, and 
seemed to be gazing into the weary «la\s to come. 

“ Have you anybody of your own out there ? ” 

u You mean an\-” 

“ Anv relative—any sister ? ” 

“ Mo.'” 

“ Then you don’t know what it is: that’s why you won't give 
me an answer.” 

“ Don’t ask me. Brother Paul.” * 

“Why not?” 

“ It might only make you the more uneasy if I told you 
what-” 

The lay brother let his spade fall, then slowly, very slowly, 
picked it up again and said - * 
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"I understand. You needn't say any more. I shall never 
ask you again.” 

The bell rang for Evensong and John hurried away. u If it 
were only sotne one who was deserving of It! ” he thought. 
“ Some onp who was worthy that a man should risk his soul to 
save her! ” * 

At supper and in church he saw Brother Paul going about 
like a man m a waking dream, and when he went up to bed he 
heard him moving restlessly in the adjoining cell. The fear of 
betraying himself was becoming unbearable, and he leaped up 
and stepped out into the corridor intending to ask the Superior 
to give him another room elsewhere. But he stopped and came 
back. “ It's not brave," he thought, “ it's not kind, it's not 
human," and saving this again ami again, as one whistles when 
going by a haunted house, he covered Ins ears and fell asleep. 

In the middle of the night, while it was still quite dark, he 
was aw akened by a light on his face and the sense of some one 
looking down on lnm in his sleep. With a shudder he opened 
his eyes and saw Brother Paul, eandle in hand, standing by the 
bed. His eves w r cre red and sw'olleu, and when he spoke his 
voice was full of tears 

“ I know it’s a fault to eomc into am body rise's cell,” he said; 
“but I would rather do my penanee than endure this torture 
Something has happened --1 can sec that quite well; but I don't 
know w hat it is, and the suspense is killing me. 'f he certainty 
would be easier to bear; and I swear to you by Hnn who died 
for us that if >ou tell me I shall be satisfied Is she dead ?" 

“ Not that," said John by a sudden impulse, and then there 
was an aw ful silence. 

. “ Not dead! ” said Paul. “ Then would to Ood that she 

were dead, for it must be something worse, a thousand times 
worse! ” 

John felt ns if the secret had been stolen from him in his 
sleep; but it was gone, and he could say nothing Brother 
Paul'*, lips trembled, his respiration quickened, and he turned 
away and smote his head against tin* wall and sobbed. 

“I knew it all the time," he said. “Her sister went the 
same way, and I could sec that she was going too, and that 
was why I was so anxious. Oh, my poor mother! my jxior 
mother *" , 

For tw’o days after that John saw no more of Brother Paul. 
“He is doing Ills penance somewhere,” he thought. 

Meanwhile the snow r was still falling, and when the brothers 
went out to IjukIs at 6 \.w., they passed through a cutting of 
snow which was banked up afresh every morning, though the 
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day had not then dawned. On the third day John wal*the first 
to go down to the hall, and there he met Brother Paul, with his 
spade in his hands, coming out of the courtyard. He looked 
like a man who was melting before a fire as sufely as a piece 
of wax. 

“ I am sorry now that I told you,” said John. * 

Brother Paul hung his head. 

“ It is easy to see that you are suffering more than ever, and 
it is nil my fault. I will go to the Father and confess.” 

Between breakfast and Tcrce John carried out his intention. 
The Superior was sitting before a handful of fire in a little room 
that was darkened by leather-bound books and by the flakes of 
snow winch were falling across the window-panes. 

“ Father,” said John, “ I am a cause of offence to another 
brother, and it is I who should be doing his penance.” And 
then lie told how he had broken the observance which forbids 
any one to talk of his relations with the world without 

The Father listened with great solemnity. “ My son,” he 
said, “ your temptation is a testimony to the reality of the 
religious life. Satan’s rage against the home of consecrated 
souls is terrible, and he would tain break in upon it if he could 
with worldly thoughts and cares and passions. But we must 
conquer hnn by his own weapons. Your penance, my son, shall 
be of the same kind with your offence. Go to the door and 
take the place of the doorkeeper, and stay theie day and night 
until the end of the year. Thus shall the evil one be made 
aw’nrc that you are the guardian of our house, to be tampered 
with no more.” 

Brother Andrew was troubled when John took his place at 
the door that night, but John himself w r as unconcerned. He 
was doorkeeper to the household, so he began on the duties of 
his menial position. As the brothers passed in and out on their 
mission errands, he opened the door and closed it. If any one 
knocked, he answered “Praise be to God,” then « ,t id back the 
little grating in the middle panel of the door and looked out at 
the stranger. The hall was a chill place with n stone floor, and 
he sat on a form that stood against one of its walls. His bed 
was in an alcove which had formerly been the cloak-room, anfl 
a card hung over it with the inscription, “ Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord.” He had no company except big Brother 
Andrew, who stole down sometimes to «cheer him with his 
speechless presence, and the dog, which was always hanging 
about him. 
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VI 

It was at least some comfort to be out of the proximity of 
Brother Pafll. The sounds of the lay brother in the neigh¬ 
bouring cell had brought back recollections of Glory, and he 
had more than he could do to conquer his thoughts of her. 
Since he had taken his vows, and had ceased to mention her in 
his prayers, she had been always with him, and his fears for her 
fate had been pricked and goaded by the constant presence of 
Brother Paul’s anxieties. 

On the other liand, it was some loss that he could not go to 
the church ; and he remembered with a pang how happy he had 
been after a night of terrors when he had gone into (kid’s house 
m the morning and cast his burden 011 Hnn with one yearning 
cry of “ God bless all women and young children ! ” • 

It was now the Christmas season, and his heart tingled and 
thrilled as the brothers passed through the door at midday, 
and talked of the women w ho attended the Christmas sort ices. 
Were they really so calm as they seemed to be, and had they 
conquered their natural affections ? 

Sometimes during the midday service lie would slide back the 

grating and listen for the women’s voices. lie heard one voice 

in all of them, but lie knew' it was only a dream. Then he 

w'ould watch the snow falling from the little patch of dun- 

coloured skv crossed bv bars, and tell himself that that w*as all 
• * 

he was to see of the world henceforth 

The sky emptied itself at last, and Brother Paul came again to 
shovel away the snow. He was weaker than ever, tor tlic wax 
w'as melting away. When he began to w'ork, Ins chest was op¬ 
pressed and his iaec w\is feverish. John snatched the s|>adc out 
of his hand, and fell to doing his work instead of him. 

te I can’t bear to see it, and 1 w'on’t,” he said. 

" But the Father-” 

“ I don’t care ; you can tell him if you like. Von arc killing 
yourself by inches, and you are a failing man anyway." 

" Am l really dying ? " saitl Brother Paul, and he staggered 
away like one who had heard lus sentence. 

John looked after him, and thought— w Now, what should I 
do if I w'ere in that rfian’s place ? If the case wrere Glory’s, and 
I fixed here as in a vice ? ” 

He was ashamed when he thought of Glory like that, and lie 
dismissed the idea; but it came back with mechanical obstinacy, 
and he was compelled to consider it. His vows ? Yes, it would 
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be death to his soul to break them. But if she were lost, who 
had no one but him to look to—if she went down to wreck 
and ruin—then tlic fires of hell would be as nothing to his 
despair. • 

Brother Paul came to him next day, and sat on the form by 
his side, and said— * 

"If I'm really dying, -what am 1 to dor ” 

“ What would you like to do, Brother Paul 1 ’ 

" 1 should like to go out and find her.*' 

" What good would there be m that ? ” 

" I could say something that mould stop her and put an end 
to everything.” 

“ Are vou sure of it ? ” 

A wild light came into his eyes, and lie answ ered, “ Quite 
sure. 

John played the hypocrite, and began to counsel patience 
" But a man can’t live without hope and not go mail,” said 
Brother Paul. 

" We must trust and pra\," said John. 

" But God neier answers us If it mere your own case, what 

would vou do? If some one outside were lost-” 

“ I should go to the Father and sav, ‘ I*et me go in search 
of her”’ 

“ I’ll do it.” said Brother Paul 

“ Whv not ? The Father is kind and tender, and he loves his 
children.” 

"Yes, I mil do it," said Paul, and he mafic for the Father’s 
room. 

He got to tlic door of the cell, and then came hack again 
"I can't,” lie said. ‘‘There's something you don’t know. 1 
can’t look in his face and ask ” 

“ Stay here, and I’ll ask for you,” said John 

" Gotl bless you ! ” said Paul 

John made three hasty strides, and then stopped 

“ But if he will not-” 

"Then God's mill be done!” 

It was morning, and the Superior was reading in his room. 

“ Come in, my son,” he said, anil he laid his boolc on his lap. 
" This is a lxiok vou must read some dav. the ‘ Inner Life of 

m • 

l*£re Ijacordaire.’ Most fascinating ! An mper life of intolerable 
horror until he had conquered his natural affections.” 

"Father,” said John, "one of our lay brothers has a little 
sister in the world and she has fallen into trouble. She has 
gone from the place where he left her, and God only knows 
where she is now. Let him go out and find her.” » 
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" Who is it, my son ? " 

" Brother Paul—and she is all he has, and he cannot help but 
think of her.” 

"This is a temptation of the Fail One, my son. Brother Paul 
has newly taken the vows, and so have you. The vows are a, 
challenge tef the powers of evil, and it is only to be expected 
that lie who takes them Mill be tested to the uttermost.” 

“ But, Father, she is young and thoughtless. Ix-t him go out 
and find her and snve her, and lie will come back and praise God 
a thousand times the more.” 

" The temptations of Satan are very subtle ; they come in the 
guise of duty. Satan is tempting our brother through love, and 
j’ou also through pity. Let us turn our backs on him.” 

“ Then it is impossible ? ” 

" Quite impossible ” # 

When John returned to the door, Brother Paul mus standing 
by the alcove gazing with m et eyes on the text hanging* above 
the bed. lie s.iw his ansM'cr in John’s fucc, and the}’ sat down 
on the form Mithout speaking. 

The bell rang for service*, and the religious began to pass 
through the hall. As the Father Mas crossing the threshold. 
Brother Paul flung himself down at Ins feet and clutched his 
cassock and made a frantic appeal for pity. 

“ Father, ha\c pity upon me and let me go !" 

The Father’s eyes became moist, but his Mill remained un¬ 
shaken. "As a man I ought to ha\c pity,” he said, “and as 
the father of all of you 1 should be kind to my children; but 
it is not I who refuse you—it is God, and I should be guilty of 
a sin if I let you go.” 

Then Paul burst into mad laughter, and the religious gathered 
round and looked at him in astonishment. There was foam on 
Ins bps and fire m his eyes, and lie tlireM up his hands and fell 
back fainting 

The Father made the sign of the cross on lus breast and his 
lips moved m silence for a moment. Then he said to John, who 
had raised the la} brother m lus anus — 

“ Leave him there. Damp his foichead and hold his hands.” 

And tumftig to the religious he added, “ l ask the prayers of 
the community for our jwor brother. Satan is fighting for his 
soul. Let us Mrestlg m prayer that m p c may expel the spirit that 
|assesses him.” > 

At the next moment John was alone with the unconscious 
man, except for the dog which was licking his forehead And 
looking after the Superior, he told himself that such unlimited 
power over the body and soul of another the Almighty could 
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have meant for no man. The love of God and the fear of the 
devil had swallowed up the love of man and stifled all human 
affections. Such religion must have hardened the best man ever 
l>om. As for the poor broken creature lying there so still, his 
„ vows hod been made to .Heaven, and to Heaven alone his obedi¬ 
ence wus due. The nature within him had spoken too loudly, 
but there were laws of nature winch it was a sin to resist. Then 
why should he resist them ? The cry of blood was the voice 
of God, or God had no voice and He could speak to no man. 
Then why should lie not listen ? 

I Jr other Paul recovered consciousness and raised Ins head. 
The waves of memory flowed back upon him and Ins eyes flamed 
and his lip trembled. 

“I will go if I have to break my vows,*’ he said. 

“ No need for tlnft," said John. 

"Why so?” 

“Because f will let you out at night and let jou in again in 
the morning.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, 1. Listen!” 

And then these two crushed and fettered souls, bound by 
110 iron bonds, confined by no bolts and bars, but only under 
the shadow of the supernatural, sal together like prisoners in a 
dungeon concocting schemes for their escape. 

“ The Father locks the outer gate himself,” said .John " Where 
docs he keep the key ? ” 

“ I 11 his on n room on a nail above his bedf * said Paul. 

“ Who is the lay brother attending to lmu now ? ” 

“Brother Andrew'.” 

“ Brother Andrew will do anything for me," said John 

“But the dog?" said Paul. “He is always in the court at 
night, and he barks at the sound of a step.” 

“ Not my step,” said John. 

“ I'll do it," said Paul. 

“I will scud you to some one w'h>> can find your sister. 
You'll tell licr jou conic from me and she’ll take you with 
her.” 

They could hear the singing in the church, and 1 they paused 
to listen. 

“When 1 come hick in the morning I’ll confess everything 
and do my penance,” said Paul. t 

“And I too," said John. 

The sun had come out with a sudden gleam, and the thawing 
snow was dripping from the trees in drops like diamonds. The 
singing ceased, the service ended, and the brothers .came back 
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to the house. When the Father entered, Paul was clothed and 
In his right mind, and sitting quietly on the form. 

" Thank God for this answer to our prayers! ” said the Father. 
" But you must pray without ceasing lest Satan should conquer 
you again. Until the end of the year say your Rosary in the 
church every night alone from Compline to midnight." 

Then turning to John he said with a smile, " And you shall 
be like the anchoret of old to this household, my son. We 
monks pray by day, but the anchoret prays by night. Unless 
we know that in the dark hours the anchoret guards the house, 
who shall rest on his bed in jicacc ? " 


VII 

At the end of the fourth week after Glory had paid her fee to 
the agent, she called on him again. It was Saturday mbrning, 
and the \ lcmity of his office was a strange and surprising scene. 
The staircase and fuissages to the house as well as the pavement 
of the streets, as fur as to the public-house at the corner, were 
thronged with a gaudy but shabby army of music-hall artistes of 
both sexes. When Glory attempted to pass through them she 
was stopped by a cry of "Tyke ycr turn on treasury day, my 
dear," and she fell back and waited. 

One by one they passed upstairs, came down again with 
cheerful faces, shotted their adieu x and disappeared. Mean¬ 
while they amused thcmschcs with salutations, all more or less 
lively and familiar, told stones and exchanged confidence's, while 
they danced a step or stamped about to keep away the cold. 
"You’ve chucked the slap 1 on with a mop this morning, my 
dear,” said one of the girls. " Have l, my love? Well, l was a 
bit thick about the clear, so I thought it would keep me w*arm." 
"It ain’t no use facing the doner of the casa with that," said a 
man who jingled a few coins as he came dow nstairs, and away 
went two to the public-house. Sometimes a showy brougham 
would drive up to the door, and a magnificent person in a fur- 
lined coat qfith diamond rings on both hands would sweep 
through the lines and go upstairs. When he came down again 
his carriage door would be opened by half a dozen “ pros " who 
would call him "dear old cully,” and tell him they w'ere "down 
on their luck” and hadn’t " done a turn for a fortnight." He 
would distribute shillings and half-crowns among them, ciy 
" Ta-ta, boys," and drive away, whereupon his pensioners would 

s 1 Rouge. 
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stroke their cuffs and collars of threadbare astracan, tip winks 
after the carriage and say. “ That’s better than crying cabbages 
in Covent Garden, ain't it ? ” Then they would all laugh know¬ 
ingly, and one would say, “ What’s it to be, cully ? ” and some¬ 
body would answer, "Come along to Poierty Point then," and a 
batch of the waiting troop would trip off to the confer. 

One.of the gorgeous kind was coming down the stairs when 
his eye fell on Glory as she stood m a group of girls who were 
decked out in rose pink and corresixmding finery. He }>aused, 
turned back, rc-opencd the office-door, aiul said in an audible 
whisper, ‘'Who’s the pietly young ginger you’re got here, 
Josephs ? ” A moment afterwards the agent had come out and 
called her upstairs. 

It’s salary day, my dear, vail there," he said, and he put her 
into an inner room, winch was t«iwdrily furnished in failed red 
plush, with a piano and coloured prints of h.illet-girls and boxing 
men, and was full of the ulour of stale tobacco and had whisky 

She waited half-an-hour, feeling hot and ashamed and troubled 
W'ltli perplexing thoughts, , ml listening to the jingle of money 
in the adjoining room, mingled with the ripple of laughter and 
sometimes tile exchange of angiy words. At length the agent 
came back, saying, “ Veil, vliat can I do for you to-day, my 
dear ? " 

He had been drinking: Ins lone was familiar, and he placed 
himself at the end of tile sofa upon which Glory was seated 

(dory rose immediately. “ 1 came to ask if you ha\e heard of 
anything for me,” she said. 

“ Sit down, my dear ” 

“ No, thank you.” 

“ Heard anything ? Not yet, my dear. You must vait-" 

“I think l’\e waited long enough, and if your promises 
amount to anything you’ll get me an appearance, at all c\ents.” 

“So I \mild, my dear; 1 \ould get you m extra turn at 
the Yashington, but it is very expensne, and you’ve got no 
money ” 

“ Then why did you take what 1 had if you can do nothing ? 
Besides, I don’t want anything hut what niv talents will earn 
Give me a letter to a manager—for mercy's sake do something 
for me! ” 

There was the shrug of the Ghetto as the man rose and said, 
a Very veil; if it’s like that. I'll give you {f letter and velcome." 

He sat at the table and wrote a short note, sealed it carefully 
in an envelope which was backed with ad\ crtisements, then gave 
it to Glory and said, “ Doddle doo. You’ll not require to come 
again." 
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Going downstairs she looked at the letter. It was addressed 
to an acting-manager at a theatre m the farthest west of London. 
The passages of the house and the pavements outside were now 
empty ; it wa^ nearly two o'clock and snow was beginning to 
fall. She was feeling cold and a little hungry, but making 
up her nunc], to deliver the letter at once, she hastened to the 
Temple Station. „ 

There was a maluifr, so the acting-manager was “in front." 
He took the letter abruptly* opened it with an air of irritation, 
glanced at it, glanced at Glory, looked at tlic letter again, and 
then said 111 a strangely gentle voice, *• Do you know what's m 
this, my girl ? " 

“ No," said Glory. 

“Of course you don’t—look,” and he gave her the letter to 
read. It ran :— 

“ Demi -,—This wretched voting ginger is worrying me for 

a shop. She isn’t worth .1-. Gel lid of her, and obhgc, 

“ Josephs.” 

Glory flushed up to the forehead and bit her lip, then a little 
nervous laugh broke from her throat, and two great tears came 
rolling from her eyes The acting-manager took the letter out 
of her hands and tapped luv kmdlv on the shouldei 

“Never mind, my child. Pei haps well disappoint him yet. 
'Tell me all about it." 

She told him everything, for lie had bowels of compassion. 
“We can't put vou on at present," lie said, “lint our saloon 
contractor wants a young lady to give out programmes, and if 
that will do to begin with-" 

It was a crushing disappointment, blit she was helpless. The 
employment was menial, but it would take her out of the tobacco 
shop and put her into the atmosphere of Ihc theatre, and bring 
fifteen shillings a week as well. She might begin 011 Monday if 
she could find her black dress, while apron, cap, and culls The 
dress she had already, lmt the apron, cup, and cutis would take 
the larger part of the money she had left. 

By Sunday night she had swallowed her pride with one great 
gulp, and w'a^wnting home to Aunt Anna.-- 

“ I’m as busy as Trap's wife these days—indeed that goddess 
of industry is nothing, to me now ; but Christmas is coming, ami 
I shall want to buy .'^present for grandfather (and perhaps for 
the aunties as well), so please send me a line in '•ccret saying 
w'hat he is wanting most Snow ! snow 1 snow 1 'Hie snow it 
snoweth every day.” 

On the Monday evening she presented herself at tin* theatre, 

* K 
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and was handed over to another girl to be instructed in her 
duties. The house was one of the best in London, and Glory 
found pleasure in seeing the audience assemble. For the first 
half-hour the gorgeous gowns, the beautiful faces, and the dis¬ 
tinguished manners excited her and made her forget herself. 
Then little by little there came the pam of it allg and by the 
time the curtain had gone up her gorge was rising, and she 
crept out into the quiet corridor, where her colleague was seated 
already under an electric lamp reiiding a penny number. 

The girl was a little tender black mid white tiling, looking 
like a dahlia. In a quarter of an hour Glory knew all about her. 
During the day she served m a shop in the Whitechapel Hoad. 
Her name w'as Agatha Jones—they called her Aggie. Her 
people lived in Bethnal Green, but Charlie ahvavs came to the 
theatre to take her home. Charlie was her }oimg man. 

in the intenals between the acts Glory assisted in the cloak¬ 
room, and tin re the great kulus began to be scry amusing. 
After the tinkle of tin electric bell announcing the second act 
she returmd to the dcs« ted corndor, and before her audience 
of one gave ridiculous mutations in dead silence of ladies using 
the puff and tw iddling up their front hair. 

“My 1 It’s you as oughtcr be on the styge, my dear,” said 
Aggie 

** Do you think so ? ” said Glory. 

“ I’m going on myself soon. Charlie's getting me on the 
clubs ” 

“ 'File clubs s " • 

“ The foreign clubs m Soho More nor one has begun there.” 

“ HealU ? ” 

“The foreigners like dancing best If you can do the splits 
and shoulder the leg it's the mykings of you for life.” 

When the performance was over they found Charlie waiting 
on the square in fionl of the house (dory had seen him before, 
and she recognised linn immediately. lie was the }<>ung 
Cockney with the rolled fringe who hod banter d tile police¬ 
man by Palace Yard oil I<ord Mayor’s Day. They got into the 
Underground together, and when Glory returned to the subject 
of the foreign clubs Charlie grew animated and eloquent. 

“They ghc ye five shillings a turn, and if yer good for 
anythink ye may do six turns of a Sunday' night, not ter speak 
of special nights and friendly leads and sech.” 

When Glory' got out at the Temple, Aggie’s head was resting 
on Charlie’s shoulder and her little gloved fingers were lightly 
clasped in his hand. 

On the second night Glory had conquered a good deal of her 
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pride. The grace of her humour was having her. It was almost 
as if somebody else was doing sc mini’s duty and she was looking 
on and laughing. After all, it was very funny that she should 
be there, arn^ what delicious thoughts it would bring later! 
Ev eu Xc.ll (iwynn sold oranges in the pit at lirst; and then, 
sonic day, when she had nscu above all this . . . 

It must have been a great night of sonic sort She had 
noticed red liaizc ami an awning outside, and the front of one 
of the bo\es was laden with flowers. When its occupants 
entered, the orchestra played the national anthem and the 
audience rose to their feet. It was the Prince with the Princess 
and their daughters. The audience was only less distinguished, 
and something far off and elusive moved 111 her memory when a 
ladv handed her a check and said 111 a sweet voice— 

"A gentleman will come for this seat " 

Cilorv’*. station was 111 the stalls, and she did not go out W'lien 
the lights went down and the curtain rose The play was a 
modern one—the sloiy of a country girl who returned home 
after a life of bitterness and shame. 

It moved her and thrilhd her and stimd the smouldering 
files of her ambition. She was sorry for the actress who played 
the pari, the poor thing did not understand, and she would have 
given woilils to pour her own voice through the girl's mouth. 
Then she was conscious th.it she was making a noise with her 
hands, and looking down .it them she saw the crumpled pro- 
giamines and lur white cufTs, and remembered where she was 
and wlnft, and she mui mured, '■ O God, do nut punish me for 
these vam thoughts 1 ” 

All at once a light shot across her face as she stood 111 the 
daikncss. The door of the corridor had been opened and a 
gentleman was coming 111. lie stood a moment beside her with 
Ilia eyes on the stagt and said 111 a whisper— 

“ 1 hd a lady leave a seat" 

It was Drake! She ielt as if she would suffocate, but an- 
sweied 111 a strained volte— 

“ \ cs, that one- - programme, please." 

He took, the piognmnne without looking at her, put his 
fingers into lfis waistcoat pocket, and slid something into her 
hand. It was sixpence. 

She could have sciipanied. The humiliation was too abject. 
Hurrying out, she tlirtyw down her papers, put on her cloak and 
liat, and tied. 

But next morning she laughed at herself, and when she took 
out Drake's sixpence she laughed again. With the poker and a 
nail she drove a hole through the com, and then hung it up by a 
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string to a hook over the mantelpiece, and laughed (and cried a 
little) every time she looked at it. Life was so funny r Why 
did people bury themselves before they were dead? She 
wouldn't do it for worlds Hut she did not go back to the 
theatre for all that, and neither did she return to the counter. 

Christinas was near, the shops became bright find gay, and 
she lenieinbered what beautiful presents she had meant to send 
home out of the money she had hoped to Lain On Christmas 
Eve the streets were thronged with little family groups out 
shopping, and there were many amusing sights Then she 
laughed a good deal—she could not keep from laughing. 

Christmas Day opened with a mm, lia/y morning, and the 
business thoroughfares were deserted They luul sucking-pig 
for dinner, and Mr dupe, who was at home for the holiday, 
behaved like a gri.it hoy. It was afternoon lu foie the post¬ 
man arrived with a bag as big as a cicil, full of Christmas cards 
and parcels. I here was a Jettu loi (dory It was from Aunt 
Anna 

*• Wc an* concerned .bout the serious step you have taken, 
but trust it is for the best, and that you will give Mrs Jupe 
every satisfaction Don’t waste vour savings 011 us Remember 
there are post-office savings banks everywhere, ami that thine is 
110 friend like a little inonev 

At the bottom then* was a footnote from Aunt Karin 1 “ Do 

von ever sec tin* Queen 111 London, and tin* dear Prime ami 
Princess 1,1 

She went to service that night at St Paul's Cathi dr.il Enter¬ 
ing by the wesL door, a vi rgi r in a black cloak directed her to 
a seat 111 the nave The gre.it place was d.irk and elnll anil half 
empty All the singing seemed to come from some unseen 
regions far away, and when the preacher got into the curious 
pulpit, lie looked hk< a Jack-in-the-box, and it scemid to be a 
drum that was speaking. 

Coming out hrfon the end, she thought she would walk to 
the Whitechapel Koad, of which Ageie had told her something 
She dill so, going by Bishopsgate Street, but turning her head 
aw.iv as she passed the church of the Brotherhood. The moLlcy 
crowd of Polish Jews, Germans, and Chinamen,* in the most 
interesting street in Europe, amused her for awhile, and then 
she walked up lloundsditch and passed through Bishopsgate 
Street again. t 

At the Bank she took an omnibus for home. The only other 
fare w r us a bouncing girl 111 a lug hat with feathers. 

“ Going to the market, my dear ? No 5 I hates it myself, 
too, so I goes to the 'alls instead. Come from the country, don’t 
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yc ? Same here. Father's a farmer, but he’s pot sixteen besides 
me, so I won’t be missed. Live ? I live at Mother Nan’s dress- 
house now. Nice pi0vos, ain’t they ? My hat ? Glad von like 
the style. I generally pet a new hat once a week, and as for 

gloves, if am body likes me-” 

Thai niglft m her musty bedroom Glory wrote home while 
little Slyboots slept: — 

“ ' The best laid schemes o’ mice and men pang aft aglcc ' 

“ Witness me 1 

“ I intended to send yon some Christmas presents, but the 
snow lias been so industrious that not a mouse has stirred if he 
could help it However. I send three lug kisses instead and a 
jiair of mittens for grandfather, worked with my own hands, 
because I wouldn’t allow any pood Brownie to do it for me. 
Tell Aunt Rachel 1 do see the Prince and Princess sometimes. 
I saw them .it the theatre the other night. Yes, the theatre 1 
You must not be shocked- we are rather gay in London—we 
go to tJie theatre occasionally It is so interesting to meet all 
the great people You see 1 am fairly launched in fashionable 
society, but I love even body just the same as ever, and the 
moment the candle is out T shall be thinking of (ileufalai and 
seeing the 'Waits,' and '()u*l Verrce,’ and 'Hunting the W'ren,* 
and grandfather smoking Ins pipe 111 the study by the light of 
the fire, and Sir Thomas Tiaddlcs, the tailless, purring and blink¬ 
ing at his feet Merry Christmas to you, my dears. Bye-bye 1 " 


VIII 

“ ■ W'linn’s tlut blight voting 1 1 is.Ii l.udv 3 ’ the gentlemen's 
allwi/ savin’, my di .ir,” said Mrs .Tiip« : and fur vciv shame's 
sake, having no money to pay for hoard and lodgings, (dory 
returned to the counter. 

A little beyond Bedford Row, in a rookery of apartment houses 
in narrow' streets, there hvt s a col me, of hallet-girls and clioius- 
girls who me employed at the lighter theatres of the Strand. 
They are a noisy, nurry, reckless, harmless race, free of sjieech, 
fonil of laughter, wearing false jewellery, false hair, and false 
complexions, but goo£ boots always, winch they do their utmost 
not to conceal. t 

Many of these girls pass through the Turnstile on their way 
to their work, and towards seven in the evening the tobacconist’s 
would lie full of them. Nearly ail smoked, as the stained fore¬ 
finger of their right hands showed, and while they bought their 
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cigarettes they chirruped and chirped until the little shop was 
like a tree lull of linnets m the spring. 

Most of them belonged to the Frailty Theatre, and their usual 
talk was of the "stars” engaged there. Chief among these 
were the “ Sisters Bellman,” a tr o of singers in burlesque, and 
a frequent subject of innuendo and rejuirtec was one Betty, of 
that ilk, whose name Glory could remember to have seen blazing 
111 gold on nearly every hoarding and sign. 

“Says she was a governess 111 the country, my dear.” “Oh 
yus, 1 dare say. Came out of a ‘•loji-shop m the Mile-End Hoad 
though, and learnt ’or steps with the organ-man 111 the court 
a-baek of the jam-factory ” “ Well, I never! She’s a wide 

un*, sh : is ! ” “ About as wide as Broad Street, my dear. Use 

ter sell flowers in Piccadilly Circus till somebody spoke to ’er, 
and now she rules ’er brougham, donchcr know'.” Then the 
laughter would be general, and tile girls would go off*with their 
arms about each other waists, and singing, 111 the street sub¬ 
stitute for the stage win-per, “And ’er golden ’air was ’anging 
dahn ’er back 1 ” 

This yellow'-haired and yellow fingered sisterhood saw the 
game of life pretty clearly, and it did not take them long to get 
abreast of Glory. “Like this life, my dear 1 ” “Goon 1 Do 
she look as if she liked it? ” 

“ Perhaps I do, peihaps 1 don’t.” said Glory. 

“Tell that to the man lies, my dear I use ter be in a shop 
myself, bub I couldn't a-bcar it Give nu* my liberty, I say; 

and if a girl’s got any sort of figure-L’niierstnud, my dear?” 

Ijitc that night one of the girls came in breathless and cried, 
“ Ilooraa 1 \\ hat (1’ie think * Betty wants a dresser, and I’ve 

got the shop for vc, my dear. Guinea a week and the pickings, 
and you go to-uiorrow night on trial. Bye-bye 1 " 

Glory’s old infirmity came back upon her, and sh*' felt hot 
and humiliated. But her sanity was not so nmeli wounded l>y 
the work th.it slic w r as offered, as lit 1 honour ’» * hint bv the 
work she was doing. Mrs. .Jupe’s absences from home w’ere 
now more frequent than ever. If the business tint took her 

abroad was akin to that which had taken h< r to Polly Lotc- 

To put an end to her uneasiness. Glory presented herself at 
the stage-door 

“You the 1100 chesser, miss?” said the doorkeeper. “Collins 
has oulers to look alter you. Collins 1 ” 

A scraggy, ugly, untidy woman who was* passing through nil 
inner door looked back and listened. 

“ ( 01110 along of me, then,” she said, and Glory followed her, 
first down a dark passage, then through a dusty avcifue between 
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stacks of scenery, then across the open stage, up a flight of stairs 
and into a room of moderate size, si hich had no window and no 
ventilation, and contained three cheval glasses, a couch, four 
cane-bottom chairs, three small toilet-tables with gas jets sus¬ 
pended ovejr them, three large trunks, some boxes of cigarettes, 
and a number of empty chaui])agiie bottles Here there was 
another woman, as scraggy and untidy as the first, who tabbed 
her head at Glory and then went on with her work, which was 
that of taking gorgeous dresses out of one of the trunks and 
laying them on the end of the couch. 

"She told me to show you her first act,” said the woman 
called Collins, and throwing open another of the trunks, she 
indicated some of the costumes contained in it. 

It was a new world to Glory, and there was something tingling 
and electrical m the atmosphere about her. There were the 
shouts and curses of the scene-shifters on the stage, the laughing 
voices of the chorus-girls going by the door, and all the multi¬ 
tudinous noises of the theatre before the curtain rises. Presently 
there was a rustle of silk, and tw'o young ladies came bouncing 
into the mom. One was tall and pink and white, like a scarlet 
runner, the other w'as little and dainty. They stared at Glory, 
and she was compelled to spe.ik 

“ Miss Heilman, 1 presume s ” 

"Ye mean Hetty, down't \e a ” said the tall lady, and at that 
moment Hetty herself arm id. She was a plump peison with a 
kind of \ ulgar comeliness, and Ginn bad a \ ague sense of having 
seen her before somewhere. 

h So ye’ve came," she said, and she took possession of Glory 
straightway. " Help me off of my si alskm ” 

Glory did so, the others were similar!) disrobed, and in a few 
moments their three l.ul\ ships wen* l»us\ before the toilet-tables 
with their grease and rose pink and hlaek peneils. 

Glory was taking down the hair of her stout ladyship, and her 
stout ladyship was looking at Glory m the glass. 

* f Not a bad f.iee, gills, ell ? ” 

The other two glanced at Glori approiinglv. '* Not tad,” 
they answered, and tlieu hummed or whistled as they went on 
with their making-up 

“Oh, thank you,” said Glory with a low curtsy, and evervlwdy 
laughed. It was really vcr\ amusing. Suddenly it ceased to be so. 

"And what’s its nyme, my clear ? ” said the little lady. 

A sort of shame at using in this company the name that was 
sacred to home, to the old parson, and to John Storm, eamc 
creeping over Glory like a goosing of the fit sh, and by the in- * 
spiration flf a sudden memory she answered, “ Gloria.” 
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The little lady paused with the black pencil at her eyebrows 
and said— 

“ My ' What a nyrae for the top line of a bill! ” 

“ Ugh 1 Mykes me feel like Sundays, though/* said the tall 
lady with a sli udder 

u Irish, my dear > " * 

“ Something of that sort.” said Glory. 

“ Drought up a laidy. I'll be bound ” 

“ My father was a elergyman,” said Glory, “ but-” 

A sudden peal of laughter stopped her, w hereupon she threw 
up her head and her eyes flashed, but her stout ladyship patted 
her h.uid and said — 

* f \«> offence, Glo, blit you really mustn’t—they’re all clergy¬ 
men’s daughters, donehcr know.” 

A sharp knoek came to the door, followed by the first call of 
the cull-boy, * 1 Ialf-hour, ladies ” Then there was much hustle 
and some nutation m tie* dressing-room, and the tuning up of the 
orchestra outside. The -nock came again, “ Curtain up, please.” 
The door was thrown open, the three laches swept out—the tall 
one in tights, the little one in a serpentine skirt, the plump one 
in some fancy costume —and Glory was left to gather up the 
fragments, to listen to the orchestra, which wras now m full 
power—to think of it .ill and to laugh 

The ladies returned to the dressing-room again anil again in 
the course of the performance, and when not occupied with the 
changing of their chesses tlicj amused themselves variously. 
Sometimes they smoked cigarettes, sometimes sent Collins for 
brandy and soda, sometimes talked of their friends in front— 
f * Lord Johnny’s 'ere again. See 'mi in the prompt l>ov ? It's 
’is sixtieth night this piece, and thoie’s only been sixty-nine of 
the run”—and sound iuk s they discussed the audience g< uerallv 
—“ Don’t know w hat’s a matter w ilh ’em to-night; jc may woric 
yer eyes out, and jc can’t get a ’ami ’’ 

The eiirt.iin came down at length, the oe* loor costumes 
w’ere resumed, tin* call-hoy cried “Carnages, please,” the 
ladies answered •• Right \c arc*. Tommy,” her plump ladyship 
nodded to Glory, “You’ll do middling, my dear. lien \e get 
yer ’and in;" and then nothing was left but the dark stage, the 
blank house, and the “ Good night. Miss,” of the ]x>rtcr at the 
stage-door. !. 

So these were favourites of the footlights. And Glory Quayle 
was dressing and undressing them and preparing them for the 
stage! Next morning before rising Glory tned to think it out. 
Were they so very beautiful ? Glory stretched up in bed to look 
at herself in the glass, and lay down again with a smile. Were 
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they so much cleverer than other people? It was foolishness 
to think of it, for they were as empty as a drum. There must 
be some explanation, if a girl could only find it out. 

The second night at the theatre passed much like the first, 
except that the ladies were si sited between the acts by a group 
of fellow-arfistes from another company, and then the free-and- 
easy manners of familiar intercourse gave way to a style that was 
most circumspect and precise, and, after the fashion of great 
ladies, they talked together of morning calls and leaving cards 
and five-o’clock tea. 

There was a scene in the performance in which the three girls 
sang together, and (dory crept out to the head of the stairs to 
listen. When she returned to the dressing-room her heart was 
bounding, and her eyes, ns she saw' them in the glass, seemed to 
be leaping out of her head. It was ridiculous ! To think of all 
that fame, all that fuss about voices like those, about singing 
like that, while she . . . If she could only gel a hearing! 

Hut the cloud had chased the sunshine fiom her face in a 
moment, and she w r as murmuring again, “ () (iod, do not punish 
a vain presumptuous creature 1 ” 

All the same she felt happy and joyous, and on the third night 
she was down at the theatre earlier than the other dressers, and 
was singing to herself as she laid out the costumes, for her heart 
was beginning to be light. Snddt nly she became aware of 
some one standing at the open door It was an elderly mail with 
a bald head and an owlish face He was the stage-manager;* 
his name was Sefton 

“ Go on, my gal,” he said "If yon'\c got a \01ee like that 
why don’t you let somebody hi nr it ■* ” 

Her plump ladyship arrived late that night, and her com¬ 
panions were dressrd and waiting when she swept into the room 
hki a bat with outstretched wings, crying, “Out o’ the wy! 
Hetty Heilman’s coming 1 She’s lyte ” 

There were numerous little earplugs, hack hi tings, and hypo- 
eiisifj, during the evening, and they leached a climax when 
Hetty' said, “ Lord Bobbie is coming round to-night, my dear." 

'* Not if / kiynv it, my lose," said the bill lady. "We aie gom* 
to supper at the Nell Gwynn club, my dearest” " Surprised 

at ye, my darling.’’ “ 1 on are .1 nice one to preach, my pit 1 ’’ 
After that encounter two of their ladyships, who were kissing 
and hugging on the 'stage, were no longer 011 speaking terms 
m the dressuig-room, and as soon as might be alter the curtain 
had fallen, the tall lady ami the little one swept out of the plaee 
with mysterious asides about a "friend being a friend,” and not 
staying there to sec nothing done shabby.” 
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" If she don't like she needn't, my dear," said the boycotted 
one, and then she dismissed Glory for the pight with a message 
to the friend who would be waiting on the stage. 

The atmosphere of the dressing-room had becoVnc oppressive 
and stifling that night, and, notwithstanding the exaltation of 
her spirits since the stage-manager had spoken to her. Glory was 
sick and ashamed. The fires of her ambition were struggling to 
burn under the drenching showers that had fallen upon her 
modesty, and she felt confused and compromised. 

As she stepped down the stairs the curtain was drawn up, the 
auditorium was a void, the stage was dark, save for a single gas 
jet that burned at the prompter's wing, aiul a gentleman in 
evening dress was walking to and fro Jiy the extinguished foot¬ 
lights. She was about to step up to the man when she recognised 
him, and turning on her heel she hurried away. It was I<ord 
Robert l're, and the memory that had troubled her at the first 
sight of Hetty was of the woman who had ridden with Holly Ijove 
on the day of the Lord ,VIa\ • r's Show. Feeling hot and foolish and 
afraid, she was scurrying tnrough the dark passages when some 
one called to iier. It was the stage-manager. 

“I should like to hear your voice again, my dear. Come 
down at eleven in the morning sharp. The leader of the 
orchestra will he here to play.” 

She made some confused answer of assent, and then found 
herself in the hack street, punting audibly and taking long 
breaths of tiic cold night air. She was dizzy and was feeling, 
as she had never felt before, that she wanted some one to lean 
upon. If anybody had said to her at that moment, t% Come out 
of the atmosphere of that hot-bed, my child, it is full of danger 
and the germs of death," she would have left everything behind 
and followed him, whatever the cost or sacrifice. Hut she had 
no one, and the pain of her yearning and the misery of her 
shame were choking her 

Heibre going home she w'alked over >o the hosp'l.il; but no, 
there w’as still no letter from John Storm. There was oik* from 
Drake, many daj s overdue :— 

<( Dear Glory,— Hearing that you call for your letters, I write 
to ask if vou will not let me know where you arc and how 
the world is using you. Since the day we f parted in St. James's 
Hark I have often s]>oken of you to my friend Miss Macquarric, 
and I am angry w-ith myself when I remember what remarkable 
talents jou have, and that they arc only waiting for the right 
use to be made of them. Yours most kindly, 

«F. H. N. Drake,’’ 
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“ Many thanks, good I^ate-i’-th’-day/’ she thought, and she. 
was crushing the letter in her hand when she saw there was a 
postscript:— 

“ P.S .—This being the Christinas season, I have given myself 
the pleasure of sending a parcel of Yule-tide goodies to your 
dear old grandfather and his sweet and simple household; but 
as they have doubtless long forgotten me, mid I do not wish to 
emlwirrass them with unnecessary obligations, 1 will ask you not 
to help them to the identification of its source." 

■ 

She straightened out the letter and folded it, put it in her 
pocket and returned home. Another letter was waiting for her 
there. It was from the [’arson :— 

* 

f ‘ So you sent us a Christmas-box after all! That was just like 
my runaway, all innocent acting and make-believe. What joy 
we had of it 1 - Rachel and myself, 1 mean, for we had to carry 
on the fiction that Aunt Anna knew' nothing about it, she being 
sexed at the thought of our spendthrift spending so much 
money. Chaise brought it into the parlour while Anna whs 
upstairs, and it might hate been the nik going up to Jerusa¬ 
lem, it entered in such solemn stillness Oh dear 1 oh dear* 
Tiie bun-loaf, and the almonds, and the cheese, mid the turkey, 
and the pound of tobacco and the mull of snuff! On account 
of Anna everything had to lie conducted in great quietness, hut 
it was a terribly leaky sort of silence, 1 fear, and there were hot 
and hissing whispers. (iod bless you for your thought and care 
of us! Coining so timely, it is like my de.ir one heisclf, a gift 
that comcth from the Lord; and whin people ask me if I am 
not afraid that my granddaughter should he all alone in that 
great and wicked Ikahylon, l tell them ‘No; you don’t know my 
(Mon ! she is all courage and nerve aiul power, a perfect bow of 
steel, quivering with sympathy and strength.' ” 


IX 

CnnisTM \s had command gone at the brotherhood, and yet the 
project was lmfulfilltM. John himself had delay eii its fulfilment 
from one trivial cause after another. Hie night was too dark or 
not dark enough; the moon shone or was not shining, ills real 
obstacle was Ins superstitious fear The scheme was very easy 
of execution, and the Father himself hud made it so. This and 
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the Father’s trust in him had almost wrecked the enterprise. 
Only his own secret anxieties, which were interpreted to his 
consciousness by the sight of Brother Paul's wasting face, sufficed 
to sustain his purpose. t 

" The man's dying. It cannot he unpleasing to God " 

He said this to himself again and again, as one 'presses the 
pain in one’s side to make sure it is still there. (Jiuler the 
shadow of the crisis his character was going to ruin. lie grew 
cunning and hypocritical, and could do nothing that was not 
false in reality or appearance. When the Father passed him lie 
would drop lus head, and it was taken for contrition, and he was 
commended for humility. 

It w r as row the last flay of the year, and therefore the last of 
his duty at the door. 

"It must he to-night,” lie whispered, as Paul passed him. 

Paul nodded. Since the plan of escape had heen projected 
he had lost all will of his own, and hccomc quite jiassivc and 
inert 

How* the day lingered ! And when the night came it dragged 
along with feet of lead It seemed as if the hour of c\cuing 
recreation would never end. Ceitam of the brothers who hail 
been away 011 preaching missions throughout the country had 
returned for the Feast of the Circumcision, and the house was 
bright with fresh laces and cheerful voices. John thought he 
had never before heard so much laughter 111 the monastciy. 

But the bell rang for Compline, and the brothers passed into 
church. It was a cold night, the snow was trodden hard, and 
the wind wms rising The service ended, and the brothers re¬ 
turned to the house with clasped hands, and passed up to their 
cells 111 silence, leaving Brother Paul at lus penance m the 
church 

Finally the Father put up lus hood and went out to lock the 
gate, and the flog, who took this for hr. signal, Ji 1111 bled up and 
followed lum. When he returned he shuddered anil shrugged 
Ins shoulders. 

"A bitter night, my son,” he said f ‘ It’s like court mg death 
to go out 111 it. Heaven help ail homeless w'anilercrs on a night 
like tins.” • ‘ 

He was wiping the snow from liis slippers. 

h So this is the last day of your penancei Brother Storm, and 
to-morrow morning you will join us in the community-room. 
You have done w r cll; you have fought a good fight and resisted 
the assaults of Salan. Good-night to you, iny son, and God 
bless you 1 ” 

He took a few steps forward anil, then stopped., "By tlie 
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way, I promised you the ‘ Life of Pore Lacordaire,’ and you 
might come to my room now and fetch it.” 

The Father's room was on the ground-floor to the left of the 
staircase, and jt was entered from a corridor winch cut the house 
across the middle. The rooms that opened out of this corridor 
to the front looked on the courtyard, and those to the laick 
looked across the City in the direction of the Thames. The 
Father's room opened to the luck. It was as lure of ornament 
as any of the cells, but it hud a small fire and a writing-table on 
which a lamp was burning 

As they entered the room together the Father hung the key 

of the gate 011 one of many hooks above the bed. It was the 

third hook from the end nearest the window, and the key was 

an old one w'lth verv few wards John watched all this, and 

* 

even observed that there were books 011 the floor, and that a 
man might stumble if lie did not walk wanly. The Father 
picked up one of them. • 

“This is the book, my son A most precious document, the 
very mirror of a living human soul, Vi hat touched me most 
perhaps were the Father's references to Jus mother. A monk 
liiav not have his mother to himself, and if the love of woman 
is much to him, lie is miserable indeed until he has fixed liis 
eyes 011 the most blessed among women Hut the religious life 
does 110L destroy natural affection It only kills m order to 
bring forth new life. Tile corn of wheat dus that it may live 
again Th.it is the true Christian asceticism, my son, and so it 
is with our vows. CHood-night 1 " 

Vs John was coming out of the Father’s room he met Brother 
Andrew going into it with clean lmen over 011c arin and a ewer 
of waiter in the other hand I Ic threw on his bed 111 the alcove 
the book which the Father had g'ven him, and sat down on the 
form at the door and lncd to strengthen liiniself in his purpose. 

“The man is dying for the sight ot Ins sister He can save 
her soul if he can only see her. It cannot be displeasing to the 
Almighty.” 

When he lifted his head the house was silent, except for the 
wund that whistled outside Presently there was a scarcely 
perceptible 4 ‘lick, as of % door closing, and Brother Andrew 
came from the direction of the Superior's mom. John culled to 
him and he steppetj up on tiptoe, for the monk hates noise as 
an evil spirit. The >praw ling features of the big fellow were all 
smiles. 

" Has the Father gone to bed ? " said John. 

"Yes." 

"Just gone 5 " 
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“ No—half-an-hour ago." 

“Then he will be asleep by this tune.” 

'* He was asleep before I left I11111 ” 

" So he doesn’t lock lus door on the inside ? " a 
“ No, nc\er " 

“ Does the Father sleep soundly ? " • 

*• Sometimes he does and sometimes a cat would waken him." 

'* Brother Andrew-” 

" Yes." 

“ Would you do something for me if 1 wanted it very much?" 
" You know I would " 

“ 1 'a en if you had to run some risk ?" 

" I'm not afraid of that ” 

“ And it I got you into trouble ]ierliaps ? ” 

" Hut you wouldn’t. You wouldn’t get anybody into trouble ” 
John could go 110 further. The implicit trust in the simple 
face was too much for him. 

"What is it'” .said Biotin r Amlicw. 

"Oh, nothing—nothing 1 L all," said John. “I was only 
trying you, hut you are too good to be tempted, find I uni 
ashamed. You must go to bed now " 

“ Can 1 put out the lights for you ? ” 

"No, I’m 110L ready yet. Ugh 1 what a cruel wind. A cold 
night for Brother Haul 111 the church ” 

“ Tell 1110, Brother Storm, whut is the 111.1tter with Brother 
Haul ? lie makes 111c think of niv mother, I don't know' wliv." 

■» V 

John made 110 answer, and the l.iv brother began to go upstairs. 
Two steps up lie stopped and whimpered— 

" Won’t \ou let me do something for you, then ? " 

" Not to-night, Brother Andrew’.” 

" Good-night, Brother Storm.” 

" Good-night, my lad ” 

John listened to his footsteps until they stopped far overhead, 
and then all was quiet. Only the whistling of the wind broke 
the stillness of the peaceful house, lie slid back me grating 
and looked out. All was darkness except for the tiny gleam of 
coloured light that came from the church, where Brother Paul 
sat to say his llosary. * ' 

This fortified his courage, and lie got up to put out the lamps 
in the staircase and corridors. He began at the top, and as he 
came down he listened 011 every landing and looked carefully 
around. There w'as no sound anywhere except the light fall 
of his own deadened footstep. His superstitious fears came 
back upon him and Ins restless conscience created terrors. The 
old London mansion, w'lth its mystic cells, seemed full ( of strange 
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shadows, and the wind howled around it like a fiend. One by 
one he extinguished the lamps. The last of them hung in the 
hall under the picture of Christ in Ilis crown of thorns. As he 
put it out he thought the eyes looked at him, and lie shuddered. 

It was now'lialf-past ten, and time to carryout his project. 
The back of his neck was aching, and Ins breath was coming 
quick. With noiseless steps he walked to the door of the 
Father's room and listened again. Hearing nothing, he opened 
the door wide and stepped into the room. 

The fire was slumbering out, but it cast a faint led glow on 
the ceiling and 011 the bed. A soft light rested 011 the Father’s 
face and he was sleeping peacefully. There was no sound 
except the wind in the chimney and a whistle sounding from 
a steamer in the river. 

To reach the key where it hung above the bed it was neces¬ 
sary to step between the fire and the sleeping man. As tlolin 
did so his black shadow fell 011 the Father's face. lie stretched 
out Ins hand for the key and found that a bunch of oilier kc}s 
were now hanging over it. When he icmoved them they 
jingled slightly, and then his heart stood still, but the Father 
did not stir, and he took the key of the gate off’ the hook, put 
tiie other kej s hack 111 their place, and turned to go. 

The dog begun to howl—somebody was plating music 111 the 
street—and the open door made the wind to io<tr 111 the chim¬ 
ney. The lather sighed, and John stood with a quivering 
heart anil looked over his shoulder. Hut it was on!) a deep 
human sigh uttered 111 sleep. 

At tlie next moment John had icturned to the corridor anil 
closed the door behind him. His throat was jxircheil, his eyelids 
were twitching, and his temples were beating like drums He 
went gliding along like n thief, and as he ]Kissed the picture of 
Christ m the darkness the wind seemed to be crying “ Judas! ” 

Hack in the hall, lie dropped 011 to the form, for lus knees 
could support him no longer. lane and conscience, humanity 
and icligiou, clamoured loud in lus heart and tore him to pieces. 

" Traitor 1 " cried one. “ But the man's dying,” cried another. 
"Judas !” "She is hovering on the bunk of hell and he may 
save her soul^rom death and damnation !" When the struggle 
was over, conscience anil religion were worsted and lie was more 
cunning than before. 

Then the clock chined the three-quarters and he raised his 
head. The streets, usually so quiet at that hour, were becoming 
noisy with traffic. 'There w ere the shuffling of main feet on the 
hard snow r and the sharp crack of voices 

He opened the great door of the house with as little noise as 
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possible and stepped out mto the courtyard. The bloodhound 
started from its quarters and begun to growl, but he silenced 
it with a word, und the creature c.iiuc up and licked his hand. 
He crossed the court with quick and noiseless footsteps, lifted 
the latch of the sacristy and pushed through to the church. 

There was a low droning sound in the empty place. It ran a 
space and was then sucked in like the sound of the sea at the 
harbour steps. Brother Paul was sitting in the chancel with a 
lamp on the stall by lus side Ills head leaned forward, lus eyes 
w r erc closed, and the light oil his thin face made it look pallid 
and lifeless. John called to linn m a whisper. 

"Paul!” 

He rose quickly and lbllowcd John into the courtyard, looking 
wild and weak and lost. 

" But the Limp I*ve forgotten it,” lie said. " Shall I go back 
and put it out ? ” 

" How simple \oii me,' said John. " Somelxah may be lxing 
awake m the house. l)o vou want him to see that you’\e left 
3'our penance .in hour too soon ' ” 

it »P_ "I 

" I rue 

"Come this way- quietly.” 

They passed on tiptoe into the passage leading to the street, 
where some fhckciing gleams of the light without fell over 
them. 

" Where’s your hat said John » 

" 1 forgot that too —1 left it in the church " 

"Take mine," said John, "and put up \ our hood and button 
your cassock —it’s a cruel night ’’ 

"But I’m nfinid,” said Paul. 

" Afraid of what ?” 

" Now that the tune has come, I’m afraid to Irani the truth 
alxmt her After all, uncertainty is hope, 3011 know, and 
then-” 

" Tut! Be a man ’ Don’t give way at the hast moment. 
Here, tie 1113' handkerchief about yo.ir neck 1 How helpless 
3*011 arc, though. I’\e half a mind to go myself instead.” 

" But you don’t know* what 1 want to sax, and if 3011 did you 
couldn’t say it.” 

" Then listen ! Are vou listening ? ” 

"Yes.” 

"Go to the hospital where 3our sister u*=d to be a nurse.” 

" Martha’s Vineyard ? ” 

"Ask for Nurse Quayle—will 3*011 remember?” 

"Nurse Quayle ” 

"If she is 011 night duty she will see you at once. But if 
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she is on da}' ilutv, she may be in bed and asleep, and in that 

»» * * 

case- 

"What?” 

" Here, takc # this letter. Have you got it a ” 

" Vcs." 

"(live it t« the porter. Tell him it comes from Ihc former 
chaplain—you remember. Say it concerns a nutter of great 
importance, and ask him to send it up to the dormitories imme¬ 
diately. Then-” 

"Well*'” 

" Then she must tell you w hat to do next.” 

" But if she is out s ” 

"She may be—this is New-Year’s F.ve.” 

"Ah!” ’ 

"Wait in the porch till she comes in again ” 

John's impetuous w ill was carrying e\ cry thing before it, and 
the helpless creature began to overwhelm him with gnftcful 
blessings. 

“ Pooh ! We’ll not talk of I hat . . . Have you am* money ?” 
"No.” 

"Neither have I. I brought nothing here except the little 
in my purse, and I gave that up on entering ” 

"I don't want nnv - I can walk ” 

*■ It will take \ou an liom, then ” 

A clock w.i* striking somewhere. “ Hush * Owe, two, three 
. . . eleven o’clock. It will be midnight when \ou get there. 

X it r ” 

OW JJO 

The key was grating in the lock of the gate " ltenicniber f 
l.iuds, at six in the morning” 

“ PH be hack at the ” 

“And I’ll open the gate at .*».'»(). Only six hours to do every¬ 
thing ” 

“(mod-night, then " 

"Wait!” 

“ \\ hat is it 11 ” 

Paul was in the street, but John wjh in the daikncss of the 
passage. 

" Very likcb* you’ll cross I^uidon m a eah w r ith her ” 

" My sister ? " 

"Your sister went ht live somewhere m St. John’s Wood, I 
remember.” S 

"St. John’s Wood ? ” 

"Tell her"—John w'as stilling to keep his voice firm—"Tell 
her I am happy—and cheerful—and looking strong and well, 
you know,". 
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“ But you're not. You're too good, and you're wearing your¬ 
self away in my-" 

“ Tell her 1 am often thinking of her, and if she has anything 
to say—anything to send—any wort!—any message ... It can’t 
be displeasing to the Almighty . . . But no matter! Go, go!" 

The key had grated in the lock again, the lay brother was 
gone, and John was left alone. 

“ God pity and forgive me!" he muttered, and then he 
turned away. 

The traffic in the streets was increasing every moment, and 
as he stumbled across the courtyard a drunken man going by 
the gate stopped and cried into the passage, " Holloa, there! 
I'm a watch in’ of ye 1 ” The bloodhound leapt up and barked, 
but John hurried into the house and clashed the door. 

lie sat on the form and tried to compose himself lie thought 
of Paul as he had seen him at the last moment —the captured 
eagle with the broken wing scudding into the night, the night 
of lioudoii, hut free, free! 

In his mind’s eye he followed him through the streets—down 
Bishopsgatc Street into Thrc.idnecdle Street, and along C'hoapside 
to St. Paul’s Churchyard. Crowds of people would he there to¬ 
night w'aiting for the striking of the clock at midnight, that they 
might raise a shout and wish each other a happy New Year. 

That made him think of (dory. She would be there too, for 
she loved a rich and abounding life. He coulcPsee her quite 
plainly in the midst of the throng with her sparkling eves and 
hounding step. It would lie so new' to her, so human and so* 
beautiful. Glory! Always Glory! 

lie thought he must have been dreaming, for suddenly the 
clocks were all striking, first the clock m the hall, then the 
clocks of the churches round about, and finally the great clock 
of the Cathedral. Almost at the same moment there was a dis¬ 
tant sound like the rattle of musketry, and tiicii the church- 
hells began to ring. 

The noises in lhe t streets were now’ tumultuous. People were 
shouting and laughing. Some of them were singing. At one 
moment it was a Salvation chorus, at the next a music-hall ditty. 
First, "At the Cross, at the Cross," then "Mr. ’Knry * Aw kins," 
and then an unfamiliar ditty. With measured steps over the 
hardened snow of the pavement, there £amc tramping along a 
line of boys and girls crying— *■ 

“ D’ye ken John Peel with his coat t >o gsj ? 

D’ye ken John Peel at the break of day? 

D’ye ken John P-e-o -1 ...” 
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Their shrill trebles broke like a rocket on the topmost note, and 
there was loud laughter. 

“ Glory again. Always, alwa/s Glory! ” 

Then the scales fell from his eyes, and lie saw himself as he 
was, a self-deluded man .and a cheat. The impulses that had 
prompted hifn to this night’s work had really centred in Glory. 
It had been Glory first and Glory last, and Ins pity for Brother 
Paul and his fear for the fate of Polly had been only a falsehood 
and pretence. 

The night wind was still howling about the house. Its noise 
mingled with the peal of the church-bells, and together they 
seemed to utter the \oices of mocking fiends: Judas! Traitor! 
Fool! Fool! Traitor! Judas! 

He covered his cars with his hands, and his head fell into his 
breast. 


X 

Tnrc Ltttlh Tuhxrttlk, 
iVnc Yearns Air. 

Iloonw * hooraa! 

Feeling like 1 Kittled veast this e\cning and liable to go off, I 
thank my stars I have three old babies at home to whom I am 
bound to tell even thing. So hzzen, lizzen, for all 1 Know ye, 
then, all mcit (and women), by these presents, that there is a 
gentleman in l/uidon who predicts wonderful things for Glory. 
His name is Sefton, and 1 came to know' him through three 
ladies—I call them the Three Graces—whose acquaintance I 
have made by coming to live here. He is only an old mushroom, 
with a bald, white head; nnd if I believed everything their lady¬ 
ships say, I should conclude that lie is one of those who never 
sin except twice a jcar, and that is all the time before Christmas 
and all the time after it. But their Graces belong to that saintly 
sisterhood who would take away the devil’s character if they 
needed it (they don’t), and though the mushroom’s honour were 
as scarce as the middle cut in salmon, yet in common loyalty 
Glory would ljavc to believe in it. 

It is all nbout my voice. Hearing it by accident when Iw’as 
humming about the house like a bhie-bottie, he asked me to let 
him hear it again in noplace where he could judge of it to more 
advantage. That tunied out to be a theatre—yes. indeed, a 
theatre—but it was the middle of the morning, nnd nobody w r as 
there except ourselves and a couple of cleaner*. «o Aunt Anna 
needn’t be afraid. Yes, the chief of the orchestra was present, 
and he sat before a piano on the edge of the maelstrom, in what 
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we should call the High Bailiff*s pews—but they call them the 
stalls—while the mushroom himself went back to the cavernous 
depths of the body, which in a theatre they have properly 
christened the pit, and this morning it looked like the bottom¬ 
less one. 

Ix>r’-a-massey 1 Ever see the inside of a theatre in the day¬ 
time ? Of course you’ve not, my dears. It is what the world 
itself was the d«iv before the first day-—without form and void, 
and darkness on the face of the deep. Not a r.iy of daylight 
anywhere, except the adulterated kind that conies mooching 
round corridors and prowling 111 at half-open d/airs, and float¬ 
ing through the sepulchral gloom like the sleepy eyes of the 
monsters that terrified me in the caves at Goli-ny-Deigan when 
i used to play pirate, you remember. 

The gentlemen hod left me alone on the stage with five or 
six footlights—which they ought to call face-lights flashing in 
my ey es, and when the pianist began to vamp and I to sing, it 
was like pitching my voice into a tunnel, and I became so dread¬ 
fully nervous that 1 was forced to laugh. That seemed to vex my 
unseen audience, who thought me “ rot” ; so I said, “ Let there 
be more light, then,” and there was more light, “ and let the 
piano cease from troubling,” and it was so. Then I just stiffened 
my hack and gave them one of mother’s French songs, and after 
the first \erse I called out to the manager at the back, “ Can \ou 
hear me?” and he enlled back, , *(1» on; it’s splendidi did 
“ Mylccharniuc " m the Manx, and I supjKise I acted both of my 
songs; but I was only beginning to be aware that my voice* in 
that great place was a little less like a barrel-organ than usual, 
when suddenly there eaine a terrific clatter, such as comes with 
the ninth wave on the shingle, and iny two dear men in the 
dark were clapping the skin of their hands oil' 1 

Oil, my dears, my dears! If you only knew how for weeks 
and weeks 1 had been moaning and laimnimg that it was 
because I wasn’t clever that ]ample look no notici of me, you 
would forgive a \am creature when s! e said to nerself, “ My 
daughter, you are really somebody after all—you, you, y r ou ! ” It 
was a beautiful moment though, and when the old mushroom 
came back to the stage saving. “ What a voice ! L What expres¬ 
sion ! What nature 1 ” I felt like falling on his bald head and 
kissing it, not being able to speak for lujenps m the throat, and 
feeling like the Methodist lady who poured out whisky for the 
class-leaders after they had presented her with a watch, and 
then told the reporters to say r she had suitably responded. 

Hciglio! I have talked about the fashionable people I meet 
in London, but I don’t want to be one of them. Thqy do nothing 
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out rush about, dress, gossip, laugh, love, and plunge into all the 
delights of life. That is not my idea of existence. I am ambitious. 
1 want to do something. I am tired in my soul of doing nothing. 
Yes. it has bceTi that all along, though I didn't like to tell you 
so before. TJicro arc people who are bom in the midst of great¬ 
ness and they don’t know how to use it. But to lie one of the 
world's celebrities, that is so different. To have won the heart of 
the world, so that the world knows you and thinks of you and 
loves you! Say it is by jour voiee jou do it and that your 
world is the concert-hall, or even the music-hall— what matter? 
You needn’t lire music-hall, whatever the life inside of it. And 
then that great dark \oid peopled with faces that laugh or cry 
just as you please to make them—confess that it would be 
magnificent, inv dear ones ! 

I am to go again to-night to hear what Mr SefiLon has to 
propose, lint already this clingy little lie dronm smiles upon me, 
and even the broken tiles in the backyard might lie the •pave¬ 
ment of Paradise! If it is Iruc what he tells me . . . \\cll, 
he that hath the lirule is the bridegroom, and if my doings here¬ 
after don't make}our hair curl, 1 will try to show the inhabitants 
of this stupid old earth what a woman can do in spite of e\cry 
disadvantage. I shall not he sorry to leave this place cither. 
The rats in these old London houses (judging by the cries of woe) 
hold a nightly carnival for the eating up of the jounger members 
of the family. And then Mrs. Jupc and Mr Jupc—Mr Dupe 1 
call linn; she deceives him so dreadfully with her gadding about. 

. . . But anon, anon, good people ! 

It is Newr Year's Kvc to-day, and nearly nine months since 
I cumc up to lamdon. TempusJ'ugil * In fact, tew pus is/i/g/7-ing 
most fearfully, considering that I am twenty-one on Sunday next, 
you know', and that I haven’t begun to do any tiling really. The 
snowdrops must be making a jx*ep at ( Ucnfaba by this tunc, and 
Aunt Rachel will be cutting slips of the rose-trees and putting 
them in pots Yaiulhcr place must be urrtmassij 1 nice though, 
with snow on the roof and the sloping lawn, and the windows 
glistening with frost, just like a girl in her Confirmation veil, as 
she stands back to look at herself in the glass. I intend to see 
the New* Year in this time on the outside of St Paul’s Cathedral, 
where people congregate in thousands as twelve o’clock* ap¬ 
proaches, to carry on ^ie beautiful fiction that there is still only 
one clock in loindon, and they have to hold their noses in the 
air to watch for the moment when it is going to stnke. But in 
the midst of the light and life of this splendid city, I know my 
heart will go back with a tender twinge to the little dark streets 

1 Out of mercy. 
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on the edge of the sea, where the Methodist choirs will be singing 
“ Hail, smiling morn,” preparatory to coffee and currant-cake. 

Who will be your “ first foot ” this \ car, 1 wonder ? It was 
John Storm last year, you remember, and being as dark as a 
gipsy, he made a perfect qua/tagh. 1 And how we laughed when, 
disguised in the snow that was falling at the time, Ac pretended 
to be a beggar, and came in just as grandfather was reading the 
bit about the Good Shepherd, and how He loved His lambs; 
and then I found him out 1 Ah me! 

I am looking perfectly dazzling in a new hat to-day, having 
l>ecu going about hitherto in one of those little frights that used 
to be cocked up oil the top of your hair like a hen oil a corn- 
stack. but now 1 am currying about the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers, aiul if lie couhl only sec me luniself in them- 

You see what a scatter-brained creature I am ! Leaving the 
hospital has made me grow so much younger every day, that I 
am almost afraid 1 may come to contemplate short frocks, but 
really it's the first tune l’\t looked nice for an eternity, and now 
I entirely retract and repent me of all 1 said about wishing to 
be a mau. being a girl. I’ll put up with it; and if all the old 
mushroom says on that head also is true . . . but then men are 
such funny tilings, bless them ! Glory. 

P.S. —No w'onl from John Storm yet. Apparently lie never 
thinks of us now—of me, at all events; and I suppose he has 
resigned himself and taken the vows. That’s one kind of reli¬ 
gion, I dare sny, but I can’t understand it; and I don’t know 
how a dog even can be nailed up to a wall and not go mad. In 
the night, lying in bed, 1 sometimes think of him. A (Lark cell, 
a bench for a bed, a crucifix, and no other furniture, praying with 
trembling limbs and chattering teeth. No; such tilings are too 
high for me ; I cannot reach to them. 

It seems impossible that he can be in London too. What 
a place this London is! Such a mixture! Fashion, religion, 
gaiety, devotion, pride, depravity', wealth, povcity! I find 
that, for a girl to succeed in London, her moral colour must be 
heightened a little. Vinjune 2 alone w'on’t do. Give her a slush 
of pissavrs, 3 and she’ll go down sweeter. Angels aVe not wanted 
here at all. The only angels there are in London are kept 
framed in the church windows, and I half suspect that even they 
were women once, and liked bread aiul better. And then Nell 
Gwynne's flag floats from the steeple of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, and now and again they ring the bells for her! 

1 Manx for 11 first foot.” 

1 Manx dish, like Devonshire junket. „ 

1 Preserves. 
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XI 

At eleven o’clock that night Gloiy was putting on her hat and 
cloak to rctufn home when the call-boy came to the dressing- 
room door to say that the stage-manager was waiting to see her. 
With a little catch in her breast, and then with a tightening of 
the heart-strings, she follow ed him to the stage-manager’s office. 
It was a stuffy place o\ cr the porter’s lodge, approached by a 
flight of circular iron stairs and lumbered with many kinds of 
theatrical property. 

“Come in, my dear,” said the stage-manager, and pushing 
aw'ay some models of scenery he made room for her 011 a sofa 
which stood by a fast-dying Are. Then shutting the door, he 
bobbed his head at her and wmked with both eyes, and said in 
a familiar whisper— 

“ It’s all right, my dear. I’ve settled that little matter for 
you.” 

“ Do you mean . . began Glory, and then she waited with 
parted lips. 

“ It’s as good as done, my dear. Sit down.” Glory had 
risen 111 her excitement. “ Sit dow'u and I’ll tell you every¬ 
thing.” 

He had spoken to his management. “Gentlemen,” he had 
said, “unless I’m mistaken, I’ve found a prize.” They had 
laughed. lie w r as always finding prizes. But he knew what he 
was talking about, and they had given him ante blanche. 

" You think there is really some likelihood, then . . ." began 
Glory, with the catch in her breath again, for her throat was 
thick and her breast was heaving, 

“ Sit down, now', do sit down, my dear, and listen.” 

He was suave, he w.is flattering, he was intimate, he was 
coaxing. She was to leave everything to him. Of course there 
was much to be done yet. She had a wonderful voice; it was 
finer than music. She had style as well; it was astonishing how 
she had cony: by it. Only a dresser too—not even 111 the 
chorus. But stars were never tumul out by nature. She had 
many things to learn, and would have to be coached up carefully 
before she could be jbrought out. He had done it lor others, 
though, and he coulcf do it for her, and if- 

Glory’s eyes w'crc sliming and her heart was beating like a, 
drum. 

“Then you think that eventually, if 1 work hard—after years 
perhaps— 
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" You can’t do it on your own, my dear, so leave yourself in 
my hands entirely, and dou't whisper a word about it yet ” 

" Ah! ” It was like a dream coming true; she could scarcely 
believe m it. The stage-manager became still nlorc suave, and 
flattering, and familiar. If she "caught on" tjiere was no 
knowing what lie might not get for her—ten pounds a week— 
fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, even fifty perhaps. 

Glory's palpitation was becoming jiainfti], and at tlielmttom 
of her heart there was a certain fear of this sudden tide of 
fortune, as if Providence had somehow niude a mistake and 
would as suddenly find it out To appease her conscience she 
began to think of home and how happy she might make every¬ 
body there if God was really going to lie so good to her. They 
should want for nothing; they should never know a ]>oor day 
again. 

Meantime the stage-manager w'as painting another picture. 
A girl didn't go a-begging if he once took her up There was 

S-. She was only an “ aiineomous” damsel, serving in a 

tobacconist’s shop m the llaymarket when he first found her, 
and now where was she ? 

"Of course I’ve no interest of my own to serve, my dear— 
none whatever. And there'll he lots of people to tempt you 
awav from me when vour name is made ” 

m mr 

Glory uttered some vehement protest and then was lost in her 
dreams again 

•'Well, well, we’ll see.” saul the stage-manager. He was 
looking at her with glittering eyes. 

"Do you know, my dear, you are a very fine-looking young 
woman ? ” 

Cilery's head was down, her face was Hushed, and she w r as 
turning her mother's pearl ring around her finger He thought 
she was overwhelmed In lus praises, and eoining closer, he 
haul— 

"Dare say vou’ve got a good stagi-figure too, eh ? Pooh! 
Only business, you .know! Hut jou mustn’t be shy with me, 
my dear. And besides, if I am to do all tin- for you, jou must 
do something for me sonic tunes.” «. 

She hardly heard him. Her eyes were still glistening with 
the far-off look of one who gazes on.t beautiful vision. "You 
are so good,” she suid. " I don’t know v^hat to say or liow to 
thank you.” 

" This wuy,” he whispered, and leaning over to her he lifted 
her face and kissed her. 

Then her poor dream of glory and grandeur and happiness 
was dispelled in a moment, and she awoke w'ith a srtise of out- 
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rage and shame. The man's praises were flattery ; his predictions 
were a pretence; he had not really meant it at all, and she had 
been so simple as to believe everything. 

"Oh !” shc*said, with the feeble, childish cry of one who has 
received a pijtol-wound in battle. And then she rose and turned 
to go. But the stage-manager, who was laughing noisily out 
of Ins hot red face, stepjied between her and the door. 

" My dear child, you can’t mean ... A trifle like that-" 

“ Open the door, please,” she said in her husky voice 
"But surely you don’t intend ... In the profession we think 

nothing, you know-” 

“ Open the door, sir!" 

" Really ! upon my word-” 

When she came to herself again she was out in the dark hack 
street, and the snow was hard and dirty under foot, and the wind 
was high and cold, and she was running along and crying like a 
disappointed ehild. • 

The bitterest part of it all was the crushing certainty that she 
had 110 talents and no chances of success, and that the man had 
only jaunted up his fancy picture as a means of deccmng her. 
Oh, the misery of being a woman ! Oh, the cruelty of this 
great, glorious, devilish London, where a girl, if she was poor 
and alone, could live only by her looks! 

With (iod knows w'hnt lingering remnant of expectation, but 
feeling broken and beaten alter her brave light for life, and with 
the weak w'oniau uppermost at last, she had turned towards the 
hospital. It was nearly half-past clc\en when she got there, 
and Big Ben was chiming the half-hour as she ascended the 
steps. Bracing herself up, she looked 111 at the poitcr's dour 
with a face that was doing its best to smile. 

" Any letters to-night, porter ? " 

" Not to-night. Miss.” 

“ No ? Well, none to gel, none to answer, you know. Happy 
New Year to you ! ” 

But there was the sob in her laughter, and the man said, " I'd 
he sorry to miss your face, nurse, but if jou’ll leave your address 
I'll send yourdetlcrs on and save you t lie journey so latent night.” 

"Oh, no—no, there’ll be no more* letters now, porter, and— 
I’ll not come again. Here ! ” 

" No, 110, Miss." I 
" Yes, yes, you must 1 ” 

She forced a shilling into the porter’s hand in spite of his 
protests and then fled from the look in his face, which seemed 
to her to say that he would like to return her sixpence. 

John Stbrrn w r as lost to her. It was foolishness to go on 
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expecting to hear from him. Had he not told her that the rule 
under which the brothers lived in community forbade them to 
write and receive letters except by special permission ? But she 
had expected that something' Mould happen—sfcme accident, 
sonic miracle, she hardly knew what. That dream u*as over 
* now; she was alone; it M r ns no use deceiving herself any longer. 

She went home by the back streets, for people were peering 
into her face, and she thought perhaps she hod been, crying. 
Late as it was, being New Year's Eve, there were groups about 
every corner, and in some of the flagged courts and alleys little 
girls were dancing to the music of the Italian organ-man or 
turning cuthenne-whecis. As she was going down Long Acre 
a creachy voice saluted her. 

** livening, Miss 1 Going home early, ain’t ye ? ” 

11 was a miserable-looking woman in clothes that might have 
been stolen from a scarecrow. 

“ Market full to-night, my dear ? Look as if the dodgers had 
been at ye. Live? 1 live off of the I«mc But lor’ bless ve. 
I’ve lived m a many places f Seen the day 1 lived in Soho 
Square. I was on the 'alls then. Got a bit quisby on my top- 
notes, you know, and took the scarlet fever—soldier, 1 mean, my 
dear. But where’s the use of frettm? I likes to be jolly, and 
1 alhvi/ is. Doing now ? Selling flowers outside the theatres— 
police is nasty if vou’ve got nothink. Ain’t I going home? 
Soon as I get a dram of white satm. Wish you luck, my dear! 
S’long!" 

As she came up to the shop m the Turnstile, she could hear 
that it was noisy with the voices of men and girls, so she turned 
back through Lincoln's Inn Fields and passed down to Fleet 
Street. It was approaching tw'clve o'clock by tins time, and 
streams of people were flowing in the direction of St Paul's 
Cathedral (dory turned eastward also, and allowed herself to 
be carried along with the current which babbled and talked 
like a river m the night. 

Immediately in front of her there was a line of girls walking 
arm-in-arm across the width of the pavement. They were 
factory girls in big hats with ostrich feathers, jind as they 
skipped along with their free step they sang snatches of Salva¬ 
tion liynms and music-hall songs. All at once they gave a 
shrill peal of laughter, and one of them <ped, “ Tell me what 
it is and I’ll give it a nynie.” At the next moment a strange 
figure was forging past their line, going westward with long 
strides. It was a mail in the habit of a monk, with long block 
cassock and broad-brimmed hat. (dory caught a glimpse of 
liis face as lie passed her. It was a hungry, eager* face, with 
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bi^ melancholy eyes, and it seemed to her that she must have 
seen it before somewhere. The wind was very cold and the 
great cross on the dome of the Cathedral stood out like a beacon 
against flying tlouds. 

St. Paul’s Churchyard was thronged with noisy, happy people, 
and down tif the last minute before the hour they shouted and 
joked and laughed. Then there wjis a hush, the great crowds 
seemed to hold their breath as if they had been a single living 
creature, and every face was turned upwards to the clock. The 
clock struck, the bells of the Cathedral began to ring, the 
people cheered and saluted each other and shook hands on 
every side, and then the dense mass broke up. 

Glory could have cried for joy of it all—it was so simple, so 
human, so childlike. But slic listened to the laughter and 
salutations of the people about her and lelt " more lonely than 
the Bedouin in the desert; ” she remembered the bubbling 
hopes that hud carried her through the day, and her li^art fell 
low; she thought of the letter which she had |x>stcd home on 
her way to the theatre, and two great tears came rolling from 
her eyes. 

The face of the monk tormented her, and suddenly she be¬ 
thought herself whose face it must have been. It must li:i\e 
been the face of Polly lane's brother, lie belonged to the 
Bishopsgate Fathers, and had once kt en a patient 111 the hospital, 
and perhaps he was going there now on some errand or urgent 
message—to the doctors or to- 

"It was foolish not to lea\e my address when the porter 
asked me,” she thought. She would go back and do so. There 
could be no harm m that; and if anything had icalJy happened, 
if John—— 

" Happy New Year to you, my dear!" 

Somebody in the drifting crowd was standing before her and 
blocking the way. It was Agatha Jones m a mock sealskin 
coat and big black hat surmounted by black feathers, and with 
Charlie Wilkes (with his diminutive cup pushed back from his 
oily fringe and pimpled forehead) bailing heavily on her arm. 

"Well, I jicver! Who’d have thought of meeting you in 
St. Paul's Churchvawd! ” 

Glory tried to laugh and to return the salutation over ilie 
noises of the people^und the clangour of the bells. And then 
Aggie put her face' close, as w'otnen do w ho are accustomed 
to talking in tlie street, and said, " Thought we’d sten the 
lahst of you, niy r dear, when you went oft* that night sudden. 
Selling programmes somewhere else now ? ” 

"Something of that sort," said Glory. 
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"I’m not. I've left the old red church this fortnight and 
more. Charlie's got me on the clubs. Hut my word ! ” turning 
to Charlie, “ it's her as oughter be there, my dear!" 

“ She cheeks me ’out,” said Charlie, “ as youMl knock the 
stuffing out of Betty Bellman ’erself if you once myke a stawt.” 

And Aggie said, “I might get yon to do a turn*almost any 
Sunday if you like, my dear. There’s always somebody as 
downt come, and they’re glad of an evtra turn to tyke the 
number, if she’s only clever enough to get a few 'ands. Going 
’omc, dear s ” 

11 Yes,” said Glory. 

“Where d’ye live ? " saul Aggie, and Glory told her 

“I'll (.all for jou Sunday night at eight, and if you downt 
tyke your chaw nee when you get it, you’re a foohshcr woman 
than I thought >011 were, that’s sti’ight! Bve-bve ' ” 


XII 

Always at half-past five in the morning the Father Superior 
began to awraken the Brotherhood. It took him a quarter of an 
hour to pass through the house on that errand, for the infirmities 
of Ins years were upon him. During this interval John Storm 
had intended to open the gate to Paul and then return the key 
to its place 111 the Father's room. The time was short, and. to 
lose no jiart of it, lie had resolved to remain awake the whole 
night through. 

There was little need to make <1 call 011 that resolution. With 
fear and remorse he could not close his eyes, and from hour to 
hour he heard every sound of the streets. At one o’clock the 
voices singing outside were strained and cracked and out of 
tune; at two, they were brutish and drunken, and mingled 
with shrieks of quarrel I »ng; at three there wa» silence; at 
four, the butchers’ waggons were rattling on the stones from 
the shambles across the river to the meat markets of London, 
with the carcasses of the thouumds of beasts that w erf slaughtered 
over-night to feed the body of the monster on the morrow; 
and at five, the postal vans were galloping from the railway 
stations to the post-office with the millions^ of letters that were 
to feed its nund 

At half-past five the Father hail come out of his room and 
passed slowly upstairs, and John Storm was in the courtyard 
opening the lock of the outer gate. Although there was a 
feeling of morning in the freezing air, it was still quite dark. 
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te Paul," he whispered, but there was no answer. 

" Brother Paul! ” he whispered again, and then waited, but 
there was no reply. 

It was not at first that he realised the tremendous gravity of 
what had occurred—that Brother Paul had not returned, and 
that lie mu&t go back to the house without him. He kept 
calling into the darkness until he remembered that the Father 
would be down in his room again soon, and looking for the key 
where he had left it. 

Hack in the hall, he reproached himself with his haste, and 
concluded to return to the gate. There would be time to do it; 
the Father was still far oveihead; his “ Bcncdicnmus Domino" 
was passing from corridor to corridor, and Paul might be 
coming dow n the street. 

“ Paul 1 Paul 1 ” he eried again, and opening the gate he 
looked out. But there was no one on the pavement except a 
drunken man and a girl, singing thenisches home in tjic dead 
waste of the New Year’s morning. 

Then the truth fell on linn like a thunder-clap, and he 
hurried back to the house for good By this tune the Father 
was coming dow'ii the stairs, and hud reached the landing of the 
first storey. Snatching lip from the bed in the alcove the book 
winch had been lying tin re all night unregarded, he crept into 
the Father’s room. Ho was coming out of it when he came 
face to faee with the Father himself, who was on the point of 
going in. 

“ 1 have been returning the hook toil lent me,’’ he said, and 
then he tried to steal nwa\ m ins shame. But the Father held 
him awhile with playful remonstranee. ’Hie hours were not all 
sa\ed that were stolen from the night, and his swelled eyes this 
morning w'ere a testimony to fie musty old maxim. Still, with 
a hook like that, his diligence was not to be wondered at, and 
it w'ould be interesting to hear wh.it lie thought of it. He 
couldn't sav as >ct? That wasn't to be wondered at either. 

* w 

Somebody had said th.it a great bonk was like a great mountain 
— not to be seen to the top while miii were still too near to it. 

.John's duplicity was choking him. His eyes were aierted 
from the Father’s face, for he liad lost the pow’er of looking 
straight at any one, and he could see the key of the gale still 
shaking from the hoyk on which his nenous fingers had placed 
it. When he escaped at length, the Father asked him to ring 
the hell for Lauds, as Brother Andrew', whose duty it was, had 
evidently overslept himself. 

John rang the bell, and then took his lamp and some tapers 
from a slicjf in the hall, and went out to the church to light the 
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candles, for that also was Brother Andrew’s duly. As he was 
crossing the courtyard on his way back to the house, he passed 
the Father going to open the gate. 

“ But what has become of your hat ? ” said the Father, and 
then, for the first time, John remembered what he had done 
with it. * 

“ I’ve lent—that is to say, I’ve lost it,” he answered, and then 
stood with his eyes on the ground, while the Father reproved 
him for heedlessness of health and so forth. 

It is part of the perversity of circumstance that, while an 
incident of the greatest gravity is occurring, its ridiculous 
counterpart is usual ty taking place by the side of it. When the 
religious had gathered in the church, it w r as seen that three of 
the stalls were vacant—Brother Paul’s, Brother Andrew’s, and 
the Father Minister’s. The service had hardly begun when the 
bell was heard to ring again, and with a louder clangour than 
before, w'hcmipon the religious concluded that Brother Andrew 
had aw'akein d from his alci|>, and was remembering with remorse 
his belated duly. 

But it was the Father Minister. That silent and severe per¬ 
son had oftentimes rebuked the lay brother for his sleepiness, 
and this morning he had himself been overcome by the same 
infirmity. Awakening suddenly a little after six by the watch 
that hung by his bed, he had thought, “ That lazy fellow' is late 
again—I’ll teach him a lesson.” leaping to Ins feet (the monk 
sleeps in his habit), he had hastened to the bell and rung it 
furiously, and then snatched up a taper and hurried down the 
stairs to light the candles in the church. When lie appeared at 
the sacristy door with a lighted taper m his hand and confusion 
on his face, the brothers understood everything at a glance, and 
not even the solemnity of the scr\ioe could smother the snufflings 
of their laughter. 

The incident was a trhial one, hut it diverted attention for a 
time from the f.ict of Paul’s absence: and when ‘lie religious 
went back to the house and found Broiuer Andrew returned to 
his old duty as doorkeeper, the Inughtc r was renewed and there 
was sonic plaj fill banter. 4 

The monk is so far a child that the least thing happening in 
the morning is enough to determine the temper of the day, and 
as late as the hour for breakfast the house «ras still rippling with 
the"'humour of the Father Minister’s misadventure. There was 
one seat vacant m Iho refectory—Brother Paul’s—and the 
Superior was the first to observe it. With a twinkle m his 
eye, he said— 

“ I l'cel like Boy Blue this morning. Two of my ctray sheep 
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have come home, bringing their tails behind them. Will any¬ 
body go in search of the third ? " 

John Storm rose immediately, but a lay brother was before 
him, so he sat down again with his white checks and quivering 
lips, and made an effort to eat his breakfast. 

The readfcr for the week recited the Scripture for the day, 
and then took up the book which the brothers were hearing at 
their meals. It was the " Life and Death of Father Ignatius of 
St. Paul,” and the chapter they hod come to dealt with certain 
amusing examples of vanities and foibles. An evil spirit might 
have selected it with special reference to the incidents of the 
morning, for at c\crv fresh illustration the Father Minister 
squirmed on lus scat, and the brothers looked across at him, 
and laughed with a spice of mischief, and even a touch of 
malice. 

John's eyes were on the door and his heart was quivering, 
but the messenger did not return during breakfast; and when 
it was oxer the Superior rose without waiting for him, and led 
the way to the community-room. 

A fire was burning in the wide grate, and the room was 
cheerful xxith reflected sun-ravs, for the sun was shining in the 
courtxard and glistening on the frosty boughs of the sycamore. 
It xvas a beautiful New Year’s morning, and the Father began 
to tell some timely stories. In the midst of the laughter that 
greeted them the lay brother relumed and delivered his mes¬ 
sage : Brother Paul could not lie found, and there was not a 
sign of him anywhere in the house. 

“ That’s strange 1 " said the religious. 

"Perhaps lie is in Ins coll,” soul the Father. 

“No, lie is not there," said the messenger; "and his bed lias 
not been slept m.” 

“ Now, t li.it explains something.” said the Father. " I thought 
lie didn't ansxx i r lvhcn I knocked at lus door m the morning; 
but my ears grow dull and my ejes arc failing me, mid I told 
inx ‘'i If perhaps-” 

It’s \crv strange ! ” said tlic religious, with looks of astonish¬ 
ment. # 

“ But perhaps he si a) ed all night .it his penance in the church,’' 
said the Father. 

“ Apparently his ^at did so, at all events,” said one of the 
brothers. " 1 saw' it tying with his lump on the stall in front 
of me.” 

There was silence for a moment, and then the Father said, 
with a smile— 

" But tityr children are so amusing in such matters. Only this 
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morning I had to reprove Brother Storm for losing his hat some- 
where, and now Brother Paul-” 

By an involuntary impulse, obscure to themselves, the brothers 
turned towards John, who was standing in the recess of one of 
the w indows, with his pale face looking out on the sunshine. 

John was the first to speak. 4 

“ Father,” he saul, “ J ha\e .something to say to yoii ” 

‘•Come this way,” said the Superior, and they passed out of 
the room together. 

The Father led the way to his room and closed the door 
hrhmd them. But there was little need for confession; the 
Father seemed to know' everything m an instant. He sat in 
his wicke * chair before the fire and rocked himself and moaned. 

‘•Well, well, God’s wrath conics up against the children of 
disobedience, hut we must do our best to bear our punishment.” 

John Storm made no excuses. He had stood 1 >\ the Father’s 

V 

chair and told Ins stor\ simply, without fear or remorse, only 
concealing that part of it « Inch concerned himself m relation 
to Glory. 

"Yes, yes," said the Father, “ I see quite plainly how it has 
been. He wus like tinder, read}' to take fire at a spark, anti sou 
were thinking I had been hard and cruel and inhuman ” 

It was Lhe truth; John could not driiv it; he held down his 
head and was silent 

" But shall 1 tell you why I refused that poor boy's petition? 
Shall I tell }ou who he was and how' lie came to he here? Yes, 
1 will tell you. Nobody in this house lias heard it until now', 
because it was his secret and mine and God's alone—not given 
me in confession, no, or it would have to he locked in my breast 
for ever. But you have thrust yourself in between us, so you 
must hear everv tiling, and may the Lord pity and forgive you 
and help }ou to hear your bin den ” 

John felt that a eohl damp was breaking out on his forehead, 
hut he clenched lus moist hands and made readv to control 
himself. 

“ Has lie ever spoken of another sist< r * ” 

“Yes, he has smut times mentioned her.” 

“Then perhaps }ou have been told of the pninful and tragic 
event that happened ?" 

“ No,” said John; hut something that he had heard at the 
Board meeting at the hospital returned at*that moment with a 
stunning force to his memory. 

*• His father, jjoor man, w'as one of my own people—one of 
the lay associates of our Society in the world outside. But his 
health gave way, his business failed him, and he died jn a mad- 
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house, leaving his three children to the care of a friend. The 
friend was thought to be a worthy and even a pious man, but he 
was a scoundrel and a traitor. The younger sister—the one you 
know—he committed to an orphanage, the elder one he deceived 
and ruined, ^s a sequel to his sin she lived a life of shame on 
the streets of ianidon, and died by suicide at the end of it." 

John Storm put up one hand to his head as if his brain was 
bursting, and with the other hand he held on to the Father’s 
chair. 

" That was bad enough, but there was worse to follow. Our 
poor Paul had grown to be a man by this time, and Satan put it 
into his heart to avenge Ins sister’s dishonour. 1 As the whirl¬ 
wind passeth, so the wicked are no more.' The betrayer of Ins 
trust was found dead in Ins room, slain by an unknown assassin. 
Brother Paul had killed Inin.” 

John Storm had fallen to his knees. If hell itself had opened 
at Ins feet lie could not have been stricken with more liorror. 
In a voice strangled by fear he stammered, "But w r hy didn't 
you tell me this before ? Why have you hidden it until now?" 

" Passions, iny son, are the same m n monastery as outside of 
it, and 1 had too much reason to fear that the saintliest soul in 
our Brotherhood would ha\e refused to live and eat and sleep 
in the same house with a murderer. But the poor soul had 
come to me like a lnintcd bc.ist, and who was I that 1 should 
turn my back upon him ? Before th.it he had tramped through 
the streets and slept 111 the parks, under the impression that the 
poliee were pursuing I11111, and thereby be contracted the lung 
disease from which he suffers still. Wliat was 1 to do? (me 
him u]> to the law ? Who shall tell me how I could have held 
the balance level? I took him into my house; I sheltered him; 
I made him a member of our community ; Heaven forgive me, 
1 suffered myself to rceeu e lus \ ows. It w'as for me to comfort 
his stricken body, for the Church to heal his wounded soul; and 
as for his crime, that was in (Hod’s hands, and (Hod alone could 
deal with it.” 

The Father had risen to lus feet, and lie spoke the last w'ords 
with uplifted band. 

" Now you £n«w why I refused th.it )>oor boy's petition. I 
loved him as a son, but neither the disease of Ins body nor the 
weakness of his mind could break the firmness of the rule by 
winch I held him. I ^viiew that Satan was dragging J11111 away 
from me, and I would not give him up to the sufferings and 
dangers which the Kvil One was preparing for him in tlic world. 
But how subtle are the temptations of the devil! He found the 
weak place in my armour at last. He found you, my son—you; 

M 
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and he tempted you by all your love, by all your pity, by all 
your tenderness, and you fell, and this is the consequence.*' 

The Father clasped his hands at his breast and walked to and 
fro in the little room. * 

" The bitterness of the world against religious houses is great 
already, but if anything should happen now, if a crime should 
be committed, if our poor brother, clad in the habit of our 
Order-” 

lie stopped and crossed himself and lifted lus eyes, and said 
in a tremulous whisper, " O God, whom have I in heaven but 
Thee ? My flesh and my heart faileth; but God is the strength 
of my heart, and my portion for ever.'" 

John Lad staggered to Ins feet like a drunken man. “ Father," 
lie said, “ send me away from you. 1 am not fit to live by your 
side.” 

The Father laid both hands on his shoulders. “ And shall I 
lower my flag to the cm my like that ? There is only one way 
to defeat the devil, and tint is to defy him. No, no, my son; 
you shall remain with me to the last" 

"lhmisli ine, then One me penance. Let me be the lowest 
of the low and the meanest of the mean. Only tell me what I 
am to do and 1 will do it.” 

"Go back to the door and resume your duty as doorkeeper.” 

John looked at the Father with an expression of bewilderment. 

"I thought \011 had done with it, my soil, but Heaven knew 
better. And promise that when you arc there you si ill pray for 
our wandering brother, that he may not be allowed to fulfil the 
errand on which \ou sent him out; pray that he may never find 
his sister, or an\hodv who knows her aiul can tell him where 
she is and what has become of her; pray that she may never 
cross his pith to tiic last hour of life and the first of death’s 
sundering; promise to pray for this, mv son, night and day, 
morning and evening, with all your soul and strength, us you 
would pi ay lor God's mercy and your .soul's salvation." 

John did not answer; he was like a man in a stuj>or. "Is it 
possible ? " lie said. " Arc you sending me back to the door > 
Can you trust me again ? ” 

The Father stepped to the side of the bed and took the key 
of the gate from its place under the shelf. "Take this key with 
you too, because for the future you ar»* tp be the keeper of the 
gate as well.” 

John had taken the key mechanically, hardly hearing what 
w r as being said. 

" Is it true, then ?—have you got faith in me still ? ” 

The Father put both hands on his shoulderr again and 
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looked into his face. " God has faith in you, my child, and who 
am I that I should despair ? ” 

When John Storm returned to the door, his mind was in a 
state of stupefaction. Many hours passed during which he was 
only partly Conscious of what was taking place about him. 
Sometimes he was aware that certain of the brothers had 
gathered around, with a tingling, electrical atmosphere among 
them, and that they were asking questions about the escape, 
and whispering together as if it had been something courageous 
and almost commendable, and hud set their hearts heating. 
Again, sometimes he was aware that big Brother Andrew was 
sitting by his side 011 the form, stroking his arm from lime to 
time, and talking in his low voice and aimless way about his 
mother and the last he saw of her. “She followed me down 
the street crying,” he said, “and I ha\e often thought of it 
since and been templed to run away." Also lie was aware that 
the dog was with him always, licking the backs of his stiff lfands 
mul |)okmg up a cold muzzle into his dnwneast face. 

All this time he was doing his duties automatically, anil 
apparently without help from his consciousness, opening and 
closing the door ns the brothers parsed m and out on their 
errands to the dead and dying, and saving " Praise he to Cod 1 ” 
when a stranger knocked It nia\ he that his body was merely 
answering to the habits of his intellect, and that Ins soul, w liich 
had s> 1 stained a terrible blow, was h mg stunned and swooning 
w'lthm. 

When it revived and lie began to know and to feel once more, 
there was no one with him, for the brothers were asleep 111 their 
bed-., lie dug w’as in the courtyard and the house was very 
*>■ ’■ \ ini it was the middle of the night. And then it came 
nark t«> L<oi, like a dream remembered m the morning, that the 
I adi. 1 had asked him to pray for Brother Paul that he might 
tad in the errand on which he hud sent him out into the w r orld, 
and though with his lips he hud not promised, yet m his heart 
he had undertaken to do so. 

And being quite alone now, with 110 one hut God for com¬ 
pany, he wont*down on his knees m his place by the door and 
clasped his hands together. 

“ O God,” lie prayed, “ have pity on Paul, and on me, and on 
all of ns! Keep him ffrom all danger and suffering, and from 
the snares and assaults of the K\d One. Grant that he may 
never find his sister—or anybody who know's her - or anybody 
who can tell him where she is and what has become of 
her . . ” 

But having got so far he could get no further, for suddenly it 
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occurred to him that this was a prayer which concerned Glory 
and himself as well. It was only then that he realised the 
magnitude and awfulncss of the task he had undertaken. lie 
had undertaken to ask God that Paul might 'not find Glory 
either, and therefore that lie on his jwirt might never hear of 
her again. When lie put it to himself like that, the sweat 
started from his forehead and he was transfixed with fear 

He rose from Ins knees and sat on the form, and for a long 
hour he laboured in the thought of a thousand possibilities, tell¬ 
ing himself of the many tilings winch might hi fall a beautiful 
girl m a cruel and wicked citj. But then again hi* thought of 
Paul, and of his former crime and present temptation, and re- 
mcmbcicd the shadow that hung over the Brotherhood. 

“() G«al, hilp me,” he cried; “strengthen me, support me, 
guide me' ” 

He tried to frame another prajer, hut the words w'ould not 
come; he tried to kneel as before, hut Ins knees would not bend 
How could lie pray that Glory also might be lost—that some¬ 
thing might have liappined to her—that somewhere and in 
some way unknown to him- ? 

No, no, a thousand tunes no! The prajer was impossible 
Let come what would. Jet the danger to Paul and to the Brothel - 
hood lie what it might, let Satan .mil .ill his legions fall on him, 
yet he could not and would not utter it. 


XIII 

Tiik stars were paling, bill the day had not jet dawned when 
there came a kno'-k at the door. .John stalled and listened 
Alter an interval the knock was repeated It was a timid, hesi¬ 
tating tap, as if made with the tips of the fingers low down on 
the door. 

“ Praise be to God !" said John, ami he drew* the slide of the 
grating. He had expected to sec a face outside, but there was 
nothing there. , 

** Who is it ? ” he asked, and there came no answer. 

He look up the lamp that was kept burning in the hall and 
looked out through the bars. There wa$ nothing in the dark¬ 
ness hut an icy inist which appealed to be rising from the 
ground. 

"Only another of my dreams,” he thought, and he laid his 
hand on the slide to close it. 

Then he heard a sigh that seemed to rise out of. the ground, 
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and at the some moment the dog uttered a deep bay. He laid 
hold of the door and pulled it quickly nix'll. At his feet the 
figure of a man was kneeling, bent double and huddled up. 

Paul! ” he*cried m an excited whisper. 

Brother ltyil raised lus head. 1 lis face was frightfully changed. 
It was grey and wasted. His eyes wandered, his lips trembled, 
and he looked like a man w r ho had been flogged. 

Good Lord! what a wreck!" thought John. He helped 
hint to rise and enter. The jwor creature’s limbs w'ere stiff 
with cold, and he stumbled from weakness as he crossed the 
threshold. 

“ But, thank Clod, you are back, and no harm done!" said 
John * f I low anxious we've been! You must never go out 
again—never! There, brother, sit there " 

Tlx: wandering eyes looked up with a supplicating expression. 
“ l’oigive me, Brother Storm-” 

But John would not listen. “Hush, brother! what haye 1 to 
forgive? How eold you are ! Your hands arc like ire. What 
can I do 3 There's no fire in the house at this tunc of night 
even in the kitchen it will be out now'. But wait; I can rub 
you with my hands. See, I’m warm and strong. There’s a deal 
of blood m me yet. That’s better, isn’t it' Tingling, eh * 
That's right—that's good 1 Now for your feet—jour feit will 
lie colder still." 

“ No, brother, no T ought to be kissing the feet of everybody 
in the house and asking the prayers of the community, and yet 
you——" 

“ Tut 1 what nonsense ! I.el me take ofF this shoe. Dear me ! 
how' it slicks ! Why, you've worn it through and through. Look ! 
Wh.it a inerty the snow was hard 1 If there had been thaw, 
now ' 11 nw far sou must have walked 1 ” 

*• Yes, i’ve w.imh'rt'd a long wav, brother.” 

“ You shall tell me all about it 1 want to hear everything— 
every single thing ” 

*■ There's nothing to tell I’v c failed in my errand, that's all.” 

John, who was on his knees, drew kick and looked up. “ Do 
>ou mean, than . . . 1 lave you not seen your sister ?” 

“No, she’s gone, and nobody knows anything about her.” 

"Well, perhaps it’s for the best, brother. Clod’s will be done, 
you know. If you fc'id found her—who knows 5 --you might 
have been templed . . . But tell me everything.” 

“ I cannot do that. I’m so weak, and it’s not worth while ” 

“ But I want to hear all that happened. See, your feet are 
all nglit now*—I’ve rubbed them warm again. Though I fast 
so much and look so thin. I’ve a deal of life in me. And I’ve 
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been pouring it all into you, haven’t I ? That’s because I want 
you to revive and be strong and tell me everything. Hush! 
Speak low; don’t waken anybody ! Did you find the hospital ? ” 

“Yes.” * 

" Then Nurse Quayle sees nothing of your sistcrpiow ! That’s 
the pity of the life she is leading, ]>oor girl! No friends, no 
future-” 

“ It wasn’t that, brother.” 

"What, then?” 

"The nurse was not there.” 

A silence followed, and then John said in another voice, " 1 
suppose site was on holiday. It was very stupid of me ; I didn’t 
think r.f that. Twice a year a hospital nurse is entitled to a 
week's holiday, and no doubt-” 

" Hut she wras gone.” 

“ Gone ? You mean left the hospital ? ” 

« Yes." 

“Well,” in a husky \- ice, “that isn’t 1o be wondered at 
either. A high-spirited girl finds iL hard to be hound down to 
rule and regulation Hilt the porter—he is an intelligent man 
—he would tell you where she had gone to.” 

“ I asked him: he didn’t know'. All he could say was that 
she left the hospital on the morning of the Lord Mayor’s Show- 
day ” 

** That w'ould be the *)tli of November—the day wx* took our 

VOW'S.” 

There was another jiause. The big dark eyes w’ere wandering 
vacantly. 

After all, lie is only a porter. You asked fqfr the matron, 
didn’t you ? ” 

“Yes; 1 thought she might know wh.it had. become of my 
sister. But she didn't. As for Nurse Qu.i\le, she had been 
dismissed also, and nolxidy knew anything about her.” 

John had seated himself at Paul’s side, and the form itself was 
quivering 

“Now that’s just like her,” he said hoarsely. “That matron 
was always a hard woman. And to think that ( in that great 
house of love and pity nobody-” 

“ 1 am forgetting something, brother.” 

“ What is it ?" , 

“ The porter told me that the nurse called for her letters from 
time to time. She had been there that night—not luilf an hour 
before.” 

“ Then you followed her, didn’t you ? You asked which way 
she had gone, and you hurried after her ? ” . 
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“ Yes; but half-an-hour in London is a week anywhere else. 
I^et anybody cross the street and he is lost—more lost to sight 
than a ship in a storm on the ocean. And then it was New 
Year’s Eve, and the thoroughfares were crowded, and thousands 
of women wejre connug and going—and . . . What could 1 do ? ” 
he said helplessly. 

John answered scornfully, “ Wliat could you do ? Do you ask 
me what you could do > ” 

" What would you have done ? ” 

“ 1 should have tramped every street in London and looked 
into the face of everv woman 1 met until 1 li.ul found her. I 
should have worn my shoes to the welt and my skin to the hone 
before 1 would have come crawling home like a snail w'ith my 
shell broken over my head " 

“ Don't be hard on me, brother, least of all now, w hen I have 
come home, like a snail, as you say, with my shell broken. I 
was very tired and ill, and did all I could. If 1 had been strong 
like you, and brave-heaited, 1 might have struggled'longer. 
But 1 did tramp the streets and look into the women's faces. 
She must have been among them, if she's living the life you 
speak of, but Ciod would not let me iind her. Why was it tluit 
my search wms fruitless? Perhaps there was cul ill my heart at 
fast—1 don't nnnd telling you that now—lint 1 sw r ear to you by 
Him who died for us that at last I only wanted to find my sister, 
that 1 might save her. But I am such a helpless creature, 
and . . .” 

.John put lus arm about Paul’s shoulders. 

“Forgive me, brother. I was mad to talk to you like that— 

1 who sent^ou out 011 tli.it cruel night and stayed at home 
myself. You did w hat you could ...” 

“ You think that— really' ? ” 

fl Yes, only' at the moment it seemed as if wc had changed 
places somehow', and it was 1 who had lost a sister and been out 
to find her, and given up the search too soon, and come home 
empty and useless and broken-spirited and . . .” 

Paul was looking up at him with a face full of astoni«lmient. 

“ Do you really think 1 did all 1 could to find her—the nurse^^, 

I mean?” 

But John had turned his ow'ii face a way, and there was no 
answer. Paul tned {p say something, hut he could not find the 
words. At last in a choked voice he murmured, "We must 
keep close together, brother; w e are in the same boat now'.” • 

And feeling for John’s hand, lie took it and held it, and 
they sat some minutes with bowed heads, as if a ghost were 
going by. • 
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" There's nothing but prayer and penance and fasting left to 
11s, is there ? ” 

Still John made no reply, and the broken creature began to 
comfort him. 

“ We have peace here, at all events, and you Wouldn't think 
what temptations come to you in the world when you’ve lost 
somebody, and there seems to be nothing left to live for. Shall 
I tell you what 1 did ? It was in the early morning and 1 was 
standing in a doorway in Piccadilly. The cabs and the crowds 
were gone, and only the nightinen were swilling lip the dirt of 
the pavements with their hose-pipes and water. ' My j»oor girl is 
lost,’ 1 thought. f We shall never see one another again. This 
wicked city has ruined her, and our mother, who was so holy, 
was fond of her when she was a little child.’ And then my 
heart seemed to freeze up within me . . . and I did it. You’ll 
think 1 was mad—I w r ent to the police station and told them I 
had committed a crime. Yes, indeed, I accused myself of murder 
and began to give particulars. It was only when they noticed 
my habit that 1 remembered the Father, and then 1 refused to 
answer any more questions. They put me m a cell, and that 
was where I spent the night, and next morning I denied every¬ 
thing and they let me go.” 

Then, dropping lus voice to a hoarse whisper, he said, "That 
wasn’t wdiat brought me back, though, ft was tin* \ow. You 
can’t think wdiat a thing the vow is until you’\e broken it. It’s 
like a hot iron searing your very soul, and if you were dying and 
at the farthest ends of the earth, and you luul to crawl on your 
hands and knees, you w r ould come back . . .” 

He would have said more, but an attack of coujfhing silenced 
him, and when it was over there was a sound of some one moving 
in the house. 

“ What is that ? ” 

" It is the Father,” said John. “ Our voices have wakened 
him.” 

Paul struggled to his feet. 

" It’s only a life of pcnaucc and suffering you’ve come back 
to, my poor lad.” * 

"That's nothing—nothing at all . . . But arc you sure you 
think I did everything ? ” 

"You did what you could. Are jou going somewhere ? ” 

"Yes, to the Father.” 

" God bless you, my lad ! ” 

" And God bless you too, brother 1 ” 

Half-an-hour later, by order of the Superior, John Storm, with 
the help of Brother Andrew and the Father Minister, earned 
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Brother Paul to his cell. The bell hail been rung for Lauds, 
and going up the stairs they passed the brothers coming down 
to service. News of Paul's return had gone through the house 
like a cutting wind, and certain of the brothers who had gathered 
in groups dh the landings were wlnspcnng together, as if the 
coming back had been a shameful thing which cast discredit on 
all of them. It wasn't love of rule that had brought the man 
home again, but broken health and the want of a bed to die 
upon! Thus they talked under their breath, unconscious of 
the secret operation of tlicir own hearts. I11 a monastery, as 
elsewhere, failure is the worst disgrace. 

John Storm returned to the hall with a firm step and eyes full 
of resolution. Hardly answering the brothers, who plied him 
with questions, he pushed through them with long strides, and 
taking the key of the outer gate from the place 111 the alcove 
where he had left it, he turned towards the Father's room. 

The day had dawned, and through the darkness which was 
lifting 111 the little room he could sec the Father nsing from his 
knees. 

“Father!” he cried m an excited \oice, and bis wonls, like 
his breath, came in gusts. 

“ What is it, my son ? " 

“ Take this key Imck again. The world is calling me, and I 
cannot trust myself at the door any longer. Put 111c under the 
rule of silence and solitude and shut me up in a cell, or I 
shall break my obedience and run aw'ay as sure as heaven is 
over us! ” 


1 XIV 

(ii/bRY awoke on New Year's morning with a little hard lump at 
hcr/.hcart and thought, “ How foolish ! Am I to gi\c up all my 
cherished dreams because one man is a scoundrel * ” 

The struggle might be hitter, but she would not give in. 
London was the mother of genius. If she destroyed, she created 
also. It was billy the weak and the worthless she cast away. The 
strong she made stronger, the great she made greater. “O 
God, give me the life I love! ’* she thought; “ give me a 
chance; only let meobegin—no matter how, no matter w here ! ** 
She remembered her impulse of the night before to follow 
Brother Paul, and the little hard lump at her heart grew bitter. 
John Storm had gone from her, forgotten her, left her to take 
care of herself. Very well, so be it! What was the use of 
thinking ?• “ 1 hate to be sentimental,” she thought. 
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If Aggie called on Sunday night she would go with her, no 
matter it it was beginning at the bottom. Others had begun 
there, and what right had she to expect to begin anywhere else ? 
For the future she would take the world on its oVm terms and 
force it to give way. She w'ould cbnquer tills great qruel London 
and yet remain a good girl in spite of all. 

Such was the mood in which she came down to breakfast, and 
the first thing that met her eyes was a letter from home. At 
that her face burned for a moment and her breath came in gusts, 
but she put the letter into her pocket unopened and tossed her 
head a little and laughed. “ I hate to lie so sensiln e," she 
thought, and then she began to tell Mrs. Jupe what she intended 
to do. 

*• The clubs!" cried Mrs. Jupe. “ I thought \ou didn’t tyke 
to the shop because you fancied ycrself above present company. 
But the foreign clubs! My gracious 1 ” 

The hissing of Mrs. Jupc’s taunting voice followed her about 
all that day, and late at night, when they were going to bed and 
the streets W'cre quiet, and there was only the jmglc of a passing 
hansom or a drunken shout or the screech of a concertina, she 
could hear it again from the other side of the plaster partition, 
interrupted occasionally by the sound of Mr. Jupe’s attempts to 
excuse and apologise for her. No matter ! Anything to escape 
from the atmosphere of that w'omaii’s house, to be fice of her 
and quit of her for ever. 

Towards eight o'clock on Sunday evening she went up to her 
bedroom to put on her hat and ulster, and hemg alone there, 
and waiting for Aggie, she could not help but open her letter 
from home. 

" Sunday next is your birthday, my dear one." wrote the 
Parson, " so we send you our love and greetings. This being the 
first of your twenty-one that you have spent from home, 1 will 
be thinking of you all the day through, and when night comes, 
and I smoke a pipe by the study fire, 1 know I sha'i be leaving 
the blind up that lmay see the evening star and icmembcr the 
happy birthdays long ago, when somebody who was so petted 
and spoiled used to say she had just come down from it, having 
dressed herself in some strange and grand disguises, and told us 
she was Phonodoree the fairy. You will be better emplo3 r ed 
than that. Glory, and as long as my dear o»e is well and happy 
and prosperous in the great city where she so loves to be-" 

The candle W'as shaking in Glory's hands, and the little half- 
lit bedroom seemed to be blinking in and out. 

Aunt Anna had added a postscript: “ Glad to hear you are 
enjoying yourself in London, but rather alarmed at yoar frequent 
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mention of theatres. Take care you don’t go too often, child, 
and mind you send us the name of the vicar of the parish you 
are living 111, for 1 certainly think grandfather ought to write 
to him.” * 

To this qgain there was a 1 footnote by Aunt Rachel: " You 
say nothing of Mr. Drake liow-a-days. Is he one of Mrs. Jupe’s 
visitors ? And is it he who takes von to theatre ? ” 

m 

Then there was a New Year's card enclosed, having a picture 
of an Eastern shepherd at the head of Ins Hock of sheep, and 
bearing the inscription, tf Follow 111 his footsteps." 

But the hissing sound of Mrs. Jupe’s voice came up from 
below, and Glorj's tears were dried in an instant. Oil going 
downstairs, she found Aggie in her mock sealskin and big black, 
feathers sitting 111 the parlour at the back of the shop, and Mrs. 
Jupe talking to her in whispers, with an apjiearancc of know¬ 
ledge and familiarity. She caught the confused look of the one 
and the stealthy glances of the other, and the hard lump at her 
heart grew harder. 

"Come on,” said Glory, and a few minutes afterwards the 
gjrls were walking towards Soho. The little chapels in the 
quieter streets were dropping out their driblets of people and 
the lights in the church windows were being extinguished one 
lij one. Aggie h.ul recovered her composure, and was talking 
of Charlie as she skipped along with a rapid .step, swinging her 
stage-box In her side. Charlie w .is certain to he at one of the 
clubs, and he w'ould be sure to see them home, lie wasn't out 
of Ins time vet, and that was why her tatlur wouldn’t allow' him 
aliout. But he was in an oliiee at a foundry, and Ins people lived 
m a house, and perhaps one of these daj s- 

"Did jou say that some of the people who are on the stage 
now began at the clubs ? ” said Cilery 

• f Plenty, my dear. There’s Betty Bellman for one. She 
was at a club in Old Compton Street when Mr. bciton found 
her out.” 

Aggie had to *'work a turn” at each of three clubs that 
night, and the girls were now at the door of the first of them. 
It stood at the corner of a reputable square, and was like any 
ordinary house on the outside. But people weie coming and 
going constantly, and the doorkeeper was kept opening mid 
closing the door. Ip the middle of the hall a clerk stood at a 
desk, having a great book in front of lum, and making a show 
of challenging everybody as he entered. lie recognised Aggie 
as an artiste, but passed Glory also on the payment of twopence 
and the signing of her name in the book. 

The dining-room of the house had been converted into a 
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bar, with counter and stillage, and after the girls had crushed 
through the crowds that stood there they came into a large and 
shabby chamber, which had the appearance of having been built 
over the a|wce which had once been the backyard. This room 
had neither windows nor skylights; its walls were decorated with 
portraits of Garibaldi and Victor Emanuel in faded colours, and 
there was a stage and proscenium at its farther end. 

It was an Italian club that met there on Sunday nights, and 
some two or three hundred hairdressers and restaurant-keepers 
of swarthy complexion sat in groups at little round tables with 
their wives and sweethearts (chiefly Englishwomen), smoking 
and drinking and laughing at the performance on the stage. 

Aggie w'ent down to her dressing-room under the floor, and 
Glory vit at a table with n yellow-haired lady and a dark-eved 
mail. A negro without the burnt cork was tw’anging a banjo 
and cracking the jokes of the corner-man. 

“ That’s my style—a merry touch-and-go,” said the lady. 
And then, glancing at Gloiy, "Singing to-night, my dear?" 

Glory shook her head 

“ Thort you might he a pro' p’rhaps Use ter he mj self w'Iiqii 
I was in the bally at the Lane. Married now', my dear; hut 
I likes to come of a Sunday night when the kids is got to 
bed." 

Then Aggie danced a skirt-dance, and there were shouts of 
applause for her, and she came back and (lanced again When 
she reappeared in jacket and lut, and with her stage-bo\ in her 
hand, the girls crushed their way out Going through the bar 
they were invited to dnnk by several of the men who w'ere 
standing there, but they got into the street at last. 

“ They’re rather messy, those liars,” said Aggie; “but managers 
like you to come round and tyke something alter you’\e done 
your turn—if it’s only a cup of cawfy ” 

"Do you like this life 5 ” saul (dory, taking a long breath. 

“ Ves, awfully ! ” said Aggie. 

Their next visit was to a Swiss club, which did not greatly 
differ from the Italian one, except that llic hall was more 
shabby, and that the audience consisted of Eren«h and Swdss 
waiters and skittish young English milliners. The girls had 
taken their hats and cloaks off and sat dressed like dolls in 
white muslin with long streamers of bright ribbon. A gentle¬ 
man sang the “ Postman’s Knock," witli the character accompani¬ 
ment of a pot-hat and a black-edged envelope; a lady sang 
“ Maud ” in silk tights and a cloak; Aggie danced her skirt- 
dunce, and then the floor was cleared for a ball. 

** They're going to dance the Swiss dance," said Aggie, " and 
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the M C. wants me to tyke a place; but I hate these fellows to 
be hugging me. Will you be my partner, dear ? ” 

•‘Well, just for a minute or two/' said Glory with nervous 
gaiety. And then the dance began. 

It proved to be a musical version of " odd man out,” and Glory 
soon found herself being snapped up by other partners and 
addressed familiarly by the waiters and their women. She could 
feel the moisture of their hands and smell the oil of their hair, 
and a feeling like a spasm of physical pain came over her. 

“ Let us go,” she whispered. 

“ Yes. it’s getting 1 \ te," said Aggie, and they pressed through 
the crowded bar and out into the street. 

The twanging of the fiddles, the thud of the dancing, and 
the peals of coarse laughter followed them from the stifling 
atmosphere within, and Glory felt sick mid faint. 

Do \ 011 say that managers of good places call at these clubs 
sometimes 5 ” , 

•‘Often,” said Aggie; and she hummed a music-hall tune us 
she skipped and tripped along 

The streets, mInch had been dark and quiet when then arrived 
in hoho. were now ablaze w lth lights 111 e\ cry window and noisy 
with people on e\erv pavement. The lust eluli they had to \isit 
was a German one, and as they came mar it tin \ saw that a 
man was standing at the door bareheaded, and looking out for 
somebody. 

“ It’s Charlie,” said Aggie with a little jump of joy. I hit 
when they came up to him .1 scowl dark rued lus dark face, and 
he said-— 

“Lite as usual! Two of the bloomin' turns not come, and 
me looking up and dalm the bloomin' strut for jou every 
minute and more ! ” 

The girl’s eyes blinked as if he had struck her, but she only 
tossed her head and stiffened her under lip and said— 

•‘Jawing again, are ye? I’d chuck 1L for once, Charlie, if it 
was only for sake of comjjaiiy.” 

With that she disappeared to the dressing-room, and Charlie 
took charge of Glory, pushed a w.iy for her through the refresh- 
incnt-room, offered her u “gluws of soinethink,” and, with an 
obvious pride of possession, introduced her to admiring acquaint¬ 
ances as “a friend to’ mine." ‘‘Like \er style, ( harlie,” said 
some of them. “ Oh, yus! Dare say 1 ” said Charlie. 

The prosceiuum was surmounted by the German and English 
flags intertwined, the w'alls were adorned with oleograph por¬ 
traits of the Kaiser, his father and grand father, Jlismarck and 
Von Molfckc, and the audience consisted largely of lively young 
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Gorman Jews and Jewesses in evening dress, some Polish Jews, 
and a sprinkling of other foreigners. 

During Aggie's turn Glory was conscious that two strangers 
out of another world altogether had entered the club and were 
standing at the back. '* 

*' Tolls/’ said Charlie, looking at them over her shoulder, and 
then, answering to himself the meaning of their looks,“ No, my 
luds! ’Tnin’t the first we’ve seen of seeh !" 

Then Aggie came up with an oily person in a flowered waist¬ 
coat and said— 

“This is my friend, guv’nor; and she wouldn’t mind doing a 
turn if you asked her.” 

“If de miss vill oblige,” began the oily one: and then the 
blood rushed to Glory’s face, and before she knew what else had 
happened, her hat and ulster were 111 Aggie’s hands, and she was 
walking up the steps to the stage 

There was sonic applause when she went on, blit she was in a 
dazed condition, and it all * coined to be taking place a hundred 
miles away. She heard lier own voice saving, “ Ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, w ith your kind permission I w ill endeavour to give you 
ail imitation . . and something more. Down to that moment 
lier breath had been coming and going 111 hot gasps, and she had 
felt a dirncss in the throat; hut e\cry symptom of nervousness 
suddenly disappeared, and she threw' up her head like a charger 
in battle. 

Then she sang. It was only a common street song, and every¬ 
body had heard it a thousand times. She sang, “ \nd her 
golden hair was hanging down her hack," after the manner of 
a line of factory girls going home from work at night Arm in 
ami, decked in their Vamlvke hats, slashed with red riblxm and 
cmw'iiecl with ostrich feathers, with their free step, their shrill 
voices—they were there before everybody’s eye*; even body 
could see them, even body could recognise them, and before 
the end of the first ver-e there were* shouts am. squeals of 
laughter. , 

Glory felt dizzy yet self-possessed; she gave a little audible 
laugh w'hile she stood bowing between the verse*! In a few 
minutes the song was finished, and the people were stamping, 
whistling, uttering screeching cat-calls, and shouting “Ilrayvo.” 
llut Glory was sitting at the foot of the stage by this time, with 
a face contorted ns in physical pain. After the first thrill of 
success, the shame of it all came over her, and she saw how low 
she hod fallen, and felt horrified and afraid. The clamour, the 
clapping of hands, the‘vulgar faces, the vulgar laughter, the 
vulgar song, Sunday night, her own birthday! It fell passed 
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before her like the incidents in some nightmare, and at the 
back of it come other memories—Glenfaba, the sweet and 
simple household, the old Parson smoking by the study fire 
and looking u\) at the evening star, and then John Storm and 
the church chimes at Bishop&gnte! One moment she sat there 
with her burning face, staring helplessly before her, while people 
crowded round to shake hands with her, and cried into her ears 
above the deafening tumult, “ You’ll have to tyke another turn, 
dear; ” and then she burst into passionate weeping. 

Stand a\.iy ! l)c lady’s not fit to sing again,” said some one, 
and she opened her eves. 

It was one of the two gentlemen who had been standing at 
the back. 

,e Ach Gott ’ Is it you? Don't you know me, nurse ? ” 

It was Mr. Koenig, the organist. 

My rraeious Vot are you doing here, m3' child ? Two 
monts ago 1 haf ask for you at (le hospital, and hnf write to dc 
matron, but you verc gone. Since den 1 haf look for you all 
over liondon. Vhrre do 3'ou lif ? ” 

Glory told him, and he wrote down the address. 

“ l r #?h! A genius and lif in a tobacco-shop 1 M3' vife vill call 

on 3'ou and fetch 3*011 sivny. She is a goot woman, and vhatever 

she tell von to do vou must do it; hut not musical and' clever 
> » 

same like as 3011. Bless mine soul 1 Singing in a Sunday club! 
Do \ou know*, mv child, vou haf a voice, and talents, great 
tab 111s Van Is trainin', ves. But vhat vould vou liaf ? Here 

m ■ 

.un 1 , Carl Koenig 1 I speak ver lwid dc Knghsch, blit I know 
\er’ goot to tiach music I vill teach 3’ou same like I teach 
odor ladies who p.*i3' me maity’doll.irc. Do 3*011 know \ hat 1 
am?” 

Ves, she knew what he was -he was the organist at All 
Saints, Belgravia. 

" Pooh! I am a composer as veil. I write songs, and all 
3'our countrymen and countrywomen sing dexn. I haf a choral 
coni]Nin3', too, and it is for dat I vant you. I go to dc first 
houses in dc land, de lords, dc ministers, dc princes. You shall 
come vith 111c*. Your voice is soprano—no, mezzo-soprano—and 
it vill grow. I vill pitch it, and vhen it is ready I vill bring 3011 
out. But now get away from dis place, and naivarc come back, 
or I vill be more ang^y as before.” 

Then Glory rose and he led her to the door. Her heart felt 
big and her e3*cs were glistening. Aggie was in the refresh¬ 
ment-room. Having finished for the night, the girl had resumed 
her outdoor costume without removing her make-up, and was 
laughing merrily among a group of men, and playing them off 
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against Charlie, who was still in the sulks and drinking at the 
bar. When Glory appeared Aggie fidgeted with her glove and 
said, " Aren't you going to see us home, Cliarlie ? ” 

“ No,” said Cliarlie. 

“ Where are you going to ? ” 

“ Nowhere as you can come.” 

Aggie’s eyes watered, and she wrenched a button off, hut she 
only laughed and answered, “ Don’t think as we're throwing our- 
seh es at your head, my man Wc only wanted to know. Ta-ta! ” 
It was now midnight, and the streets were tliiu of people, 
hut sounds of music and dancing came from nearly every open 
window and door. 

Aggie was crying. “That’s the wrorst of the clubs,” she said, 
“ they lead ’em to the gambling hells. And then a young man 
always knows when he can tjkc advantage.” 

As they returned jaist the Swiss club, somebody who was 
being thrown out into the street was shouting 111 a gurgling 
voice, “ Let go o’ my thro it or I’ll corpse ye ! ” And farther on 
two or three girls 111 their teens, with their arms about the necks 
of twice as many men, were reeling along the jKivcment and 
singing 111 n tuneless wail. 


XV 


Towuuw the middle of Lent the Society of the Holy Geth- 
seinaiie was visited hv its ecclesiastical Visitor. This was the 
Bishop of the diocese, a liberal-minded man, and not a very rigid 
ecclesiastic, abrupt, brusque, business-like, and a good adminis¬ 
trator. Whin the brothers hail gathered in the coinniiiiuty- 
room, he took fiom the Superior the leather-hound volume 
containing the rule of the Brotherhood, ami read aloud the text 
of it. 

“ And now, gentlemen,” lie .said, “ whether I approve of your 
rule or not is a matter with which w'e have no concern at 
present. My sole duty is to see that it is lawfully administered. 
Are you satisfied with the administration of it and willing to 
remain under its control ? ” 

There was 011I) one response from the brothers—they were 
entire!) satisfied. 

The Bishop rose with a smile and bowed to the brothers, and 
they began to leave the room. 

“ There are two of my people whom you have not yet seen,” 
said the Father. 
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“ Where are they ? " 

“ In their cells." 

“ Why 111 their cells ? " 

“ One of thAn is ill; the other is under the rule of silence 
and solitude." 

"Let us visit them,” said the Bishop, and they began to 
ascend the stairs. 

“ I may not agree with your theory of the religious life, Father, 
but when I see vour jieoplc giving up the world and its comforts, 

its joys and |M>ssessions, its tics of blood and affection-*' 

They had reached the topmost store}, and the Father had 
paused to recover breath "This cell to the right." said he, “is 
occupied by a lay brother who was tempted by the Kvil One to 
a grievous act of disobedience, and the wrath of (aid has fallen on 
bun But Satan has over-reached himself for once, and by that 
very act giaec has triumphed Not a member of our community 
rejoices more 111 the blessed sacrament, and when I pl.tce the 

body of our Lord-” 

“ May we go in to him ” 

“ C'ert.unlv ; lie is d}ing of lung discast, but you .shall see with 
what patience lie possesses his soul ” 

Brother P.uil was sitting hcfoie a small fire in an urm-eh.ur 
padded with pillow's, holding 111 his diud-up hands .1 heavy 
crucifix which w.is suspended from Ins neck 

“How lightsome and cos} we aie up Ik u,” said the Bishop 
“A long way up, certainly, but no doubt }ou git ever}thing 
you require " 

“ F,vcrv thing,” said Paul 

“1 dare say the brolhcis an very good to \ou--thc} usually 
are so to the weak and ailing 111 a monasti 1 v 
“ Too good, my lord ” 

“ Of course you see a doctor occasional]v " 

• » 

“ Three times a week, and if he would onl\ let me escape from 

an evil aud troublesome world-” 

“ Hush 1 It’s not right to talk liki that, my son Whatever 
happens, it is our duty to live, vou know 

“I’ve lost nil there was to live foi, and besides-” 

“Then there is nothing you wish for s ” said the Bishop 
“ Nothing but death,” said Paul, and lifting the crucifix, lie 
ear led it to his lips. , 

“ Thunk God we are liorii to die," said the Bishop, and they 
stepped back to the corridor anil closed the door. 

“This next cell," said the Father, “is occupied by such a one 
as you were thinking of—one who was Inn n to possess the world 
and to achieve its sounding triumphs, but-” 

N 
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“ Has he given it up entirely ? ” 

“ l^ntirely.” 

“ Is lit* young ?" 

“Quite young, and he has left the world, nol as Augustine 

did, after learning by hitter experience the deccitfulness of 
• »« 
bin- 

“Then why is he here 

“ He cannot trust himself yet. He feels the inward strivings 

and struggles of our rebellious nature and-” 

“ Then his solitude and silence are voluntary ? *' 

“ Now* they arc. See," said the Father, and stooping to the 
floor he picked up a key that lay at his feet. 

,l Wnat does that mean ? ” 

“ He locks himself m and pushes the key under the door." 
When they entered the cell, John Storm was standing by the 
window in a stream of morning sunlight, looking out on the 
world below with lived tnd yearning eyes 

“ This is our Visitor,” aid the Father “ The rule of silence 
is relaxed in his ease 1 ” 

“ Have I not seen you before said the Bishop. 

“ I think not. Father, ’ said John. 

“ What is v our name and where did you live before you cainc 
hew 

John told him. 

“Then I have both seen nud heard you. But I perceive that 
the world has gone on a htilc since you left it--your ('anon is 
an Archdeacon now and one of the chaplains to the Queen as 
well How long have you been in the Brotherhood ? ” 

“ Si nee the 1 Hh of August." 

“And how long have you kept your cell 
“Since the Oetave of Kpiphauy." 

“ But this is Lent- rather a long penance. Father." 

“ 1 have often urged our dear hi other ” began the Father. 
“ You curry your tastings and prayers ^oo far, Mr. Storm," 
said the Bislioj). He was picking up one l>y one some black- 
letter hooks that wen* lying on tlu table and on the bed. “ J 
know tliat divines in all ages tell us that the lx>tly is evil, and 
that its desires and Appetites must he eradicated; but they 
also teach us that the perfect Christian character is the blending 
of the two lives, Ihc life of nature and the life of grace. Don't 
despise^ your humanity, my son. Your Master did not despise 
it. He came down from heaven that He might.live and work 
among the sinful .brotherhood of man. And don’t pray for 
death, or fast as if you wished for it. You would have no right 
to do that even if you were like your jx>or neighbour next door. 
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whom death smiles on and beckons to repose. But you are 
young and you are strong. Who knows what good work your 
heavenly Father holds in store for you yet ? ’ 

John had returned to the window and was looking out with 
vacant eyes. 

“ But all this is beside my present business,” said the Bishop. 
“There is nothing you wish to complain of 

“ Nothing whatever.” 

“ You are content to live in this house, under the laws and 
statutes of this society, and in voluntary obedience to its 
Superior ? " 

“ Yes ” 

"That is eiiough.” 

The Bishop was leaving the cell when his eje was arrested 
by some w'nting m pencil on the wall It ran, “ Jltli of 
November—Lord Mayor’s Day;” and under it were short 
lines such ns a prisoner makes when he keeps a reckoning. 

‘'What is the meaning o( this date said the Bishop, 

John was silent, but the Father answered with a smile, 
“That is the date of his \ow, my lord. It is part of the 
discipline of his life* of grace to keep count of the days of his 
novitiate, so eager is he for the tunc when he may dedicate 
Ins whole life to (lod ” 

Back at the head of the stairs the Father paused again and 
sud “ Listen 1 ” 

There was the sound as of a trembling hand turning the key 
in the lock of the door thev had shut behind them, and at the 
next moment the key itself came out of the aperture under it. 

When the door closed on the Bishop anti John Storm was 
alone in his cell, one idea was left with him—the idea of work. 
Il<* had tried e\er\ thing else, and even tiling had failed. 

He had tried solitude. Oil asking to lx* shut up in a cell he 
had said to himself, “The thought of (dory is a temptation of 
my unquickcned and^unspi ritual nature. It has already betrayed 
me into an act of cowardice and inhumanity, and it will drive me 
out into the world and fling me back again as it drme out and 
flung back Ijrother Paul” But the result of solitude was 
bpccious and deceitful. As pictures seem to float bcfoie the eyes 
after the eyelids are closed, .so his past life, now that it was over, 
seemed to rise up before linn wutli aw'ful distinctness. Sitting 
alone in his cell, ever^ event of lus life with Glory jiassrd before 
hun in review and harassed him w’lth pitiless condemnation. 
Why had he failed to icaiisc the essential difference of tempera¬ 
ment between himself and that joyous creature ? Why had he 
hesitated to gratify her natural and innocent love of mere life ? 
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Why had lie done this ? Why had he not done that ? If Glory 

were lost, if the wicked and merciless world had betrayed her, 

the fault was his, and God would surely punish him Thus 

would solitude encr\atc liis soul by frightening lt/and the tcni])- 

tation he had hoped to vanquish became the more strong and 

tyrannical. 

• 

11 c had tried leading. The Fathers told him that God allowed 
ascetics to keep the keys of their nature in their own hands ; 
that they had onh to think of woman as more lntter than dealh,< 

mf • + 

and of her beauty as a cause of perdition, and th.it if am woman's 

face tormented them, they were to picture it to the eye of the 

mind as old and wrinkled, defaced In disease, and even the picy 

of the worn. 1 fe tried to think, of Glory as the Fathers directed, 

but when darkness fell and he la\ on his lad, with the first dream 

• * 

of the night the strong powers of nature, that had no mind to 
surrender, swept down the pitiful bulwark 1 - of religion, and Glory 
was smiling iijioii him in her youth, her beauty, her sweetness, 
her humour, and all the give ■* of her rountless gifts 

lie liad tried fasting T.iree times a day brother Andrew' 
brought him Ins food, and twice a day. when the l.i\ brother lud 
left; him, he opened the window and spread the food on the 
sill for the birds to take it but tin results of fasting were the 
reverse of his expectations At one moment lie was uplifted 
by strong emotions, at the next moment he was m collapse 
Visions began to pass before him 11 is father's fact tonuuited 
linn constantly, and sometimes lie was eon scions of the face of 
his mother, though he had iitui' known her but above all 
und through all then* came the face of Glory. Fasting lud only 
extended Ins dreams about her lie was dreaming both by day 
and by night now, and (don was with him always 

He had tried prayer Hitherto he had said his ofliccs regu¬ 
larly, but now he would say special prayers as well To get 
the victory over liis lawless and rebellious uat.ut lit would turn 
his eves to the Mother of the laird bub when he tried to fix 
Ills mind tm Mary there' was nothing to answer to it All was 
shadowy and impal)Mble There was only a vague, empty cloud 
before liis eyes, until suddenly a luminous fact ghded into the 
vacant place, ami it was full of tenderness, of sweetness, of 
charm, of pity' and womanly' Jove -but it was the face of (dory'. 

Despair hud hold of linn, liis attempts to overcome nature 
were clearly rejected by the Almighty. Winter passed with its 
foggy days. The Father w'isht d him to return to the ordinary 
life of the community', yet lie begged to he allowed to remain. 

But the spring came and diffused its joy throughout all nature, 
lie listened to the leaves, he watched the birds threading their 
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way in the clear air, he caught glimpses of the yellow flowers, 
and strained his eyes for the green eountry beyond. The young 
birds begun to take wing, and one little spariow came hopping 
into his room as often as he opened his window m the morning, 
and phi} ((1 ulxiiit his ftet like a mouse, and then was gone to 
the mother-bird that ealled to it from the tree. 

Little by little hope grew' to impatience, and impatience rose 
to fever-heat, but lit* remembered lus vow', and to put himself 
out of temptation he locked the door of his cell and pushed the 
key through the aperture under it. Hut he could not lock the 
door of his soul, and lus old trouble came up again with the 
throb of a stronger and fresher hie Every morning wdien he 
awoke he thought of f dor}. Whole was she now ? What had 
become of lur by this time * lie wrote on the wall the date of 
her disappearance from the hospital—“ |)th of November—Lord 
M.iyoi’s l).i} ” - and tried to keep {>aee in lus mind with the 

chances of her late. “ 1 am guilty of a folly,” he thought. 

Tile pride of Ins reason revolted against what he was doing 
Nevertheless he knew full well it would be the same to-morrow, 
and tile next day, and the next year, for his human passions 
W'ould not vielil, >11x1 lus vow still clutched him as w'ltli flings. 

He was standing one morning hv the window looking through 
an opening between high buildings to the liver, with its hay- 
barges gliding down the glistening watei-wav. and its little 
steaimrs with their spuals of smoke ascending, when everything 
in the world began in a moment to hear auollu r moral inter¬ 
pretation. The lesson of life w.is work Man eould not exist 

without it If he departed from that condition, no matter 

how much he fasted and meditated and pra}ed, he w is useless 
and miseiable uml deprived 

Then the lock turned in the door oi lus cell and the Father 
and the Ihsliop entered When they were gone, he felt .suffo¬ 
cated by their praises of lus piety, and asked himself, “ Wlmt am 
I doing here ? ” 11 c was a hvpoente Ten thousand other men 

whom the Church ealled saints had hem hypocrites before 
him, .ind as they paced their cloisters the} had asked themselves 
the same question Hut the mighty hand of the Church was over 
him still, and with tieinbling fingers lie turned the key again 
and pushed it under the door Then he knew' that lie was a 
cow awl also, and that«rehgion had deprived linn of lus will, of his 
manhood, and enervated Ins soul itself. 

Hrother Haul was moving about in the adjoining cell. The 
lay brother had become very weak; his step was slow, his feet 
dragged along tile floor; his breath was nudiblc. and sometimes 
his cough wis long and raucous. John had heard these sounds 
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every day and had tried not to listeiij but now he strained his 
ears to hear. A new thought had come to him: he would ask 
to be allowed to nurse Brother Paul; that should be his work, 
for work alone could save him 

Next morning he leapt up from sleep at the first syllable 
of u Benedicainus Domino” anil cried “Father!” But when 
the door opened in answer to his call it w.is the Father Minister 
who entered. The Superior had gone to give a Retreat to a 
sisterhood in York and would be absent until the end of Lent. 
John looked at the hard face of the deputy, the very mirror of 
its closed and frozen soul, and he could say nothing. 

" Is it anything thnt I can do for vou ” said the Father 
Minister. 

“ No—that is to say—no. no,” s.ud John 

When lie opened his window that day he could hear the 
Lenten services in tin church 'Flic prayers, the rrs|xmscs, the 
psalms, and the hymns woke to fresh life the memory of things 
long past, and for the first *ime he became oppressed with a 
great loneliness 'Flic near neighbourhood of Bi other Paul 
intensified th.it loneliness, and at length he asked for an indul¬ 
gence and spoke to the Father Munster again 

“ Brother Paul is ill; let me attend to linii,” lie saul. 

The Father Minister shook his head “ The brother gets all 
he wants. He docs not wish for constant attendance ” 

“But he is a living man, and somebody should he with him 
always ” 

“The doctor says nothing can he done for him He may live 
months. But if he is dying, lei iis h*a\e him to meditate on the 
happiness and glory of another world ” 

John made no further struggle Another door had eloscil (tfi 
him. But it was not necessary to go to Brother Paul that he 
might be with linn always 'Flic spiritual eye eould see every¬ 
thing Listening to the sounds in the adjoining cell, it was the 
same at length as if the wall between them had i. den down 
mill the two rooms were one. Whatever Brother Paul did John 
seemed to see, whatever he saul in his hour', of pun John seemed 
to hear; anil when he lifted his scuttle of coal iroift the place at 
the door where the lav brother left it, John’s hand seemed to 
bear up the weight. 

It was a poor, pathetic folly, hut it brought the comfort of 
company, and John thought w'itli a pang of the time when he 
had wished to be separated from Paul, and had all but asked 
for a cell elsewhere. Paul had a fire, and John could hear him 
build and light and stir it; and sometimes w hen this was done 
he would sit down himself before his own empty grate on liis 
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own side of the wall, and fancy they were good comrades bitting 
side by side. 

As the day passed, he thought that Brother Paul on his part 
also was touched by the same sense of company. His silence at 
certain moments, his half-articulate salutations, his repetition of 
the sounds that John himself made, seemed to be the dumb 
expression of a sense that, in spite of the vail that divided them, 
nnd the rule of silence and solitude that separated them 011 
John’s side, they were nevertheless together. 

Brother Paul’s cough grew rapidly worse, and at last it burst 
into a fit so long and violent us to st cm as if it would never 
end. John held his breath and listened. “ He’ll suffocate,” lie 
thought; “lie'll never live through it.” But the spasm passed, 
and there was a prolonged hush, a dead stillness, that was not 
broken by so much as the sound of a breath. Was he gone ? 
Bv a sudden impulse, in the agony of Ins suspense, John stretched 
out Ins hand and knocked three times on the wall. * 

There was a short silence, and then faintly, slowly, and irregu¬ 
larly three other knocks came liack to him. 

Paul h.ul understood, and John shouted 111 Ins joy. But even 
011 top of his relief came his religious fern's Had he broken the 
rule of silence ? Were they guilty of a sin ? 

Nevertheless, for many days thereafter, though they knew it 
was.i fault, in this vague and dumb and feeble fashion tiny com¬ 
municated constantly On going to bed they rapped “ Good¬ 
night ”; on rising for the day they rapped “ C mod-morning ” 
They rap|>cd when the hell rang for mid-day service, and again 
when the singing eainc up through the courtyard. And some¬ 
times they rapped from s\ mpathy, and sometimes from pity, and 
stnnelimes from mere human loneliness and the love of company. 

'Pliiis did these exiles from life, struggling to lute under the 
eye of God in obedience to their earthly vow, try to cheer their 
crushed and fettered souls, and to comfort eacii other like im¬ 
prisoned children 


XVI 


The Pztionr, St. John’s Wood, 
London. 


Behold, all men and women at Glcnfalia, I have made one 
further change in my rule of female Wandering Jew 1 You 
have to think of Glory now, dear people, in a nice house in 
St. John’s Wood, though there is no wood anywhere visible 
except the Park, where they keep all the wild beasts in 
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J /union—all that go on four legs, you know. The master of 
the mansion is Mr. Carl Koenig, a dear old hippopotamus, who 
is fivc-fcct-noLhnig in Ins boots, and has piercing black eyes 
. and an electro plated moustache, lie is a sort of an Enghsli- 
Gcrman-Dutch-Polish musician. When he talks of himself as 
an organist, he is always a little John Hull, liemg F .It C.O. 
and lots of things besides; when he speaks of “ Vaterland," 
he is a German ; when he mentions the sea, he is a Dutchman; 
and when he is m good spirits (or they are m him), he sings 
“ Poland is not lost for ever'” all over the house until you 
sometimes wish it were 

His wife is un Englishwoman, about forty or more, with lug, 
moist, doggy eyes, that give you an idea of slave-humility and 
an unappreciated and undeveloped soul There never were two 
married folk less alike, she being one of those silent creatures 
who come into a room and sit anil listen and never speak, except 
to give instructions to tin* maids, while he is always cackling 
like an old hen w r ho can n< ver lay an egg without letting the 
whole world know all about it They h.i\e two fein.ile scivants, 
both beautiful (’oekuevs, besides a boy in the garden, and a parrot 
that holds forth all over the place; and their house is the ren¬ 
dezvous of all kinds and conditions of great people, for Mr. 
Koenig himself is a sort of Gideon’s lamp among *• pros ” of 
nearly every order. 

And now vou want to know how' I coinc to be here. You 

w 

are to learn then that Mr. Koenig happened to he one of my 
patients in the hospital, he having gone there for a slight 
operation, and 1 having helped to nurse him through w'hat he 
calls his ft operatic cure.” In the course of that ordeal he had 
music of a less excruciating kind sometimes, it .seems, and after 
his return home he searched for me all over lomdon on account 
of iny voice, and finding me unexpectedly at last, he sent his 
wife to Mrs. Jupc’s to fetch me, and -and hcie 1 am m a dainty 
little dimity loom, wlnw walls are covered with portraits of 
well-known singcis, violinists, pianists, and composers, with their 
affectionate inscriptions underneath 

But you want to learn why 1 am here. Well, ybu must know 
that Mr Koenig (although a foreign musician) is organist of 
All Saints, Belgravia, where they sing a solo anthem at nearly 
every Sunday morning service; and having had various disap¬ 
pointments at the hands of vocal soloists from the Opera, whose 
“ professional engagements suddenly intervened," he conceived 
the audacious idea of “ intervening ” a woman to do their duty 
permanently. So this is my position in the church at which 
John Storm used to be curate, and once a week 1 pipe that his 
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old enemy the Canon may play. But as that good man is of 
St. Paid’? opinion about women holding their tongues in the 
synagogue, and is blest with just enough ear to know aeontralto 
from a conicntkr, I have to he hidden nway In hind a sereen in 
order that his reverence may hate all the fun to himself of 
believing me to be a boy. 

So you see, my dearies, you needn't be humous about me 
"at all at all,” seeing that 1 am living in this atmosphere of art 
and the odour of sanctity, and that 1 have kept only one tiny 
little tiling back, and I am going to tell >ou that now r You 
were afraid that I might go too often to the theatre, Aunt 
Anna. Never mind, auntie, I shall not be going so very often 
now, and in proof thereof permit me to intioducc myself in my 
future style and character Miss (dory Quayle, the eminent 
social entertainer 1 You don't know' what that is, dear people? 
ll is quite simple and innocent nevertheless. 1 am to go to the 
houses of smart people when they give their grand jiartics and 
sing and recite, and so forth. Nothing wrong, you see—only 
wlut I used to do at (denfaba. 

You must know that, just as m the country the men go to tin* 
smithy wlu li they h.i\e nothing more pressing on hand than to 
settle the uftaus of the iimveise, anil the women to the mangle- 
house when they have to mangle other things besides clothes, 
so in the low'ns the poor rich people have their own particular 
di\ crsion, w Inch Ihcj call their “At Homes” Mr. Drake used 
to tell me they were tern hie Tower-of-Babel concerns, at which 
everybody talked at once, and all the tongues m the place went 
‘click-clack world without end.’ But they must he perfectly 
charming for all that; and when I think of the dresses and 
the diamonds mid the titles ns long as your breath—oh dear 1 
oh dear 1 ■ 

I shall see it all soon, 1 suppose, for to supply the place of the 
hammer and the anvil the sm.ut folks alwavsadd musical necom- 
pamment to the confusion of tongues, and Mr. Koenig, who has 
a choral coni]tany, goes to the crcnin of the cream of such 
gatherings, and sings and plays from (ineg and Schumann, and 
Liszt anil Witgner, and Chopin and Paderewski, and the place 
intended for inc in this grant! organisation would apjicar to be 
that of jester to my lords anil ladies. “ Ach (iott'" says Mr. 
Koenig, who “speakj ver’ bad tic Knglisch,” “your great people 
vant de last new ting. One lady she say to me, c Dear Mr. 
Koenig, I tmk I shall not ask you dis season. 1 hear you cvcry- 
vliercs I go to, anil I get so tired of ])coples ’ But vhen 1 takes 
anixler wis me I am a new becsnc&s. You shall smg and recite 
your lcctli* fuuiijr tings. Your great people link dey loot' music. 
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but «lcy loof better to laugh. 'For mercy’s sake, make dem 
laugh, Mr. Koenig'—dat’s vh.it a great man say tome. But, 
my gootness, how can I ? 1 am a musician, I am a comjioser, 1 

am an arteeste ! ” 

For this high aiul noble office I have been going through 
a purgatory of preparation in which 1 have sometimes hardly 
known whether I was a hurdy-gurdy or an explosion of cats, 
and the future female jester has even been known to lie down 
on the Hour and cry m her (lumps of despair or some such 
devilry. However Mr. Koenig begins to belic\e that I am 
passable, and my first appearance is to be made immediately 
after Faster, at the house of the Home Secretary, where it is not 
improbah.e, dear Aunt liachcl, that I may meet Mr. Drake, 
although that is no part of my programme 

Of course I shall have to look charming in any case, and I 
am already busy with iny dress. It is a black silk gowm with a 
tight-fitting bodice The bodice lias windbag slce\cs, formed 
of sliaw'l pieces of guipure 1 ice, and some lilies of the \alley on 
the breast, finished with a waistliaiid of heliotrope velvet, and I 
am going to w ear long black gloves all the way up my arms, 
w'liich are growing round and plump and lovely enough for any¬ 
thing. The skirt is my old one, and I got the lace for tliree- 
aud-six, so I <un not ruining myself, you see; and though my 
hair is getting redder than ever, led is the fashionable colour in 
Loudon now, therefore 1 shan't w'aste much money on dyes 

But for all this brave exterior, when the tune conics 1 know 
that (low'n in my heart I shall be ten died. It will be like the 
first dive of the year. *' One plunge, Glory, my child,” and then 
over I'll go! 1 partly realise already wlmt it will be like by' my 

experiences on Sunday evenings when the celebrities come here 
after church, and Mr Koenig exhibits me to admiring friends, 
and tells them how I brought linn u goot look," and I overhear 
them say, “Th.it girl will show them all something yet." Oh, 
this London is adorable, my dears, with its wit and 1 ishion, aiul 
gaiety and luxury; and 1 have concluded tii.it to live m the 
W'orhl is Lhc best thing one e.ui do aftci all. Some people say 
hard tilings about it, and w ant to reform it, or evfcn to leav e it 
altogether; but I love it, I love it, and think it just charming! 

And now spring is here, and the world is lovely m its yellow 
and green. It must be umma&si/ nice pver yandher in the 
“oilan" too, with the primroses and the violets and the gorse in 
the glen. Oh dear! oh dear! I can smell it all three hundrtgl 
miles away ! The lilacs will be out at Glenfaba now', and Aunt 
Anna will be collecting her Faster eggs. Well, wait a wlulcy 
and 1*11 come to thee, ray dears 1 • 
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Not a word from John Storm, of course. No doubt he is 
fighting with shadows while other people are struggling with 
realities. They tell me these Brotherhoods arc common in the 
Church now, though most of them are secret societies; hut the 
more I think of that kind of religion the more it looks like 
setting tasks to try faith, as if God were a coquettish woman. 
That reminds me that Mr W01 Jdly-Wealth}-Wiseman is no 
longer a Canon, having got himself made Archdeacon, and as 
such he looks more than ever like a black Spanish cock, being 
clad, of course, in those funny clothes, like the bishops, which 
always make one think their lordships must be 111 doubt 011 
getting up 111 the morning whether they ought to wear a school¬ 
boy's knickerbockers or a ballet-girl's skirt, so they settle the 
difficulty by putting 011 both For this reason I try to avoid 
him when on duty at the* church, lest 1 should he suddenly 
possessed of a devil and behave badly to his face. But this 
being Lent, and then* being special pioachcrs every day, it 
chanced on Sunday morning that 1 came ujkhi three of him .ill 
in a row, and oh, my gi.ictous 1 Solomon 111 all his glory was not 
arraved like 011c ot these 1 

It is too had, though, to think that men like John Storm 
can’t find room in the Church for the sole of their foot, w'lnle 
this archdciuon is flourishing 111 it like a green ha)-tret 1 . For 
give 111c, grandfather; 1 can't help it. But then (he church 111 
the country doesn’t seem the same thing as 111 town. There 
you are somehow made to feel that man docs a little and God 
does all the rest, while hav we reverse that order of things, 
with the lesull that tins seed of the \1ualck1te . But never 
mind! 

I went to the Zoo this morning There was a lion shut up 
in a cage all by himself. Such a solemn, splendid, silent fellow; 
i could have cried. 

But it is tin witching hour of night, my daughter, and you 
must put yourself to bed. r> Goot look 1 " Glory. 


XMI 

■ 

In the middle of the night of Good Friday, John Storm was 
awakened by noises 111 the adjoining cell. There seemed to be 
t^ voices of two men in angry and violent altercation, the 
one threatening anil denouncing, the other protesting and 
supplicating. 

,f The gh'l is dead—isn’t that proof enough ? ” said one voice. 
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“ It's n lie! It's ;i false accusation! ” said the other voice. 
11 Paul, what are you going to <lor” " Put this bullet in your 
brain.” ‘Mbit I’m innocent. I take the Almighty to witness 
that 1 am innocent Pul the pistol down. Help! help 1 ” “No 
use calling—there's noliody in the house.” *' Mercy! mercy ! 
I haven’t much money about me, but you shall have it all. 
Take e\ cry tiling—everything—and if there’s anything 1 con do 
to start you m life . . . I'm neh, Paul—I have influence . . . 
only spare me “Scoundrel, do you think you can buy me as 
you bought my sister ' r ” " And if 1 did, 1 was not the only 

one ” "Liar 1 Tell that to herself when you meet her at the 
judgment 1 ” " Assassin !" "Too late —you’\e met her.” 

John storm listened and understood. The two \oices were 
one voice, w Inch was the voice of Brother Paul The lav brother 
was delirious His |K>or broken brain was rambling m the ways 
of the past He was re-enacting the scene of Ins crime. 

John hesitated His impulse w r as to fly into Paul's loom and 
lay hold of him, that he might prevent him from doing hmis< If 
any injury. Hut he remembered the law of the community that 
no member of it should go into the cell of another under pain 
of grievous penance And then there was the rule of silence 
ami solitude, w’hich had not vet heen lifted awav 

But monks are great sophists, and at the next moment John 
Storm had told himself that it w.is not Brother Paul who w'as in 
the adjoining room, hut only his poor polishing body, labouring 
through the last sloughs of the twilight land of death. Paul 
himself, lus soul, lus spirit, was far away Hence it could he no 
sm to go into the cell of one whose senses were not thoic 

Ills own door was locked, but he scraped hack the key and 
ht lus cniullc, and stepped into the passage The voices were 
still loud in Paul's room, but no one seemed to hear them Not 
another sound broke the silence of the sleeping house The 
cell beyond Paul's w.is empty It was Brother Andrew’s cell, 
and Andrew was at the door downstairs. 

When John Storm entered the dark room, candle in hand. 
Brother Paul w.is standing m the middle of the floor, w ith one 
hand outstretched, and a ghastly and appalling 4 inlc upon liis 
face. He was pale as death, liis eyes were ablaze. Ins forehead 
w’as streaming vHith perspiration, and he was breathing from the 
depths of his chest. He wiped the dews from Ins brow’ and 
said in a choking voice, " He has died as he lived—a liar and 
a .scoundrel 1 ” # 

John took lnm by the hand and drew him to the bed, and 
putting him to sit there, he tried to soothe and comfort him. 
He was terrified at first l>y the sound of his own voice, but the 
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sophism that had served to bring him served to support him 
also, and he told himself it could be no breach of the rule of 
silence to speak to one who was not there. The delirium of the 
lay brother sjieftt itself at length, and he fell into a deep sleep 
Next day, when Brother Andiew came to John’s cell with the 
food, he began to sing, ns if to himself, while he hustled about 
the ryum. 

"Brother Paul is sinking—he is sinking rapidly— Father Jor- 
nihl has confessed him—he lias taken the sacrament—and is 
\ery patient ” 

Tins, as if it had been a Gregorian chant, the great fellow 
had hit u]x>n as a means of communicating with John, without 
breaking rule and committing sm. 

John did not lock his door on the following night. On going 
to bed he listened for the noises lie had heard before, half feai- 
ing and \ et half w ishing that he might hear them again. Hut 
he heard nothing: and towards midnight he fell asleep. •Some¬ 
thing m.ulc him shudder, and lie awoke with the sensation of 
moonlight on his face. The moon was indeed shining, and its 
sepulchral light was on n tigiuc that stood by the foot of the 
bed. It was Paul, with a Imd face, murmuring his name in a 
\01cc almost as taint as a breath 

John leapt up. and put his arms about him 
“ ^ 011 are ill. I11 other— \cij ill.” 

“ I am d\ing ” 

'■ Help 1 help 1 ” cried John, and lie made tor the door 
"Hush, hi other, hush 1 ” 

“ Oh, 1 don't care foi rule Rule is nothing 111 a case like 
tins And besides, it is .111 understood tiling Hi Ip 1 ” 

,f I implore joii, I eonjuic joii," said Paul, 111 a \01cc strangled 
by weakness. "Let them lease us together a little longer. It 
was by my own wish that 1 was left alone I have sonietliing to 
sa\ to jou. sonietliing to confess I have to ask jour pardon.” 

In two strides John had reached the door, but he came hack 
without opening it 

" Why, my poor lad, what base joii done to 1111 s ” 

“ \\ hen yoil let mo out of the house to go hi search of my 
sister-” 

"That was long ago—we’ll not talk of it now, brother.” 

“ Bui I cannot die ly peace without telling you. You remem¬ 
ber that I had something to say to her ? ” 

« Yes.” 

Ml was a threat. I was going to tell her that unless she 
gave up her way of life, 1 should find the man who had been 
the cause of it, and follow him up and kill him.’ 
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44 It was only a temptation of the devil, brother, and it Is past, 
and now-” 

“Don’t you see what I was going to do? I was going to 
bring trouble and disgrace upon you also as nfy comrade and 

accomplice. That's what a man comes to when Satan-*' 

“ But God willed it otherwise, brother—let us say no more 
about it ” * 

“ You forgive me, then ? ” 

“ Forgive ? It is I who ought to ask for your forgiveness, and 

perhaps if I told you everything-” 

“ There is something else Listen 1 The Almighty is calling 
me—I have no time to lose.” 

44 But you arc so cold, brother Lu: on the bed, and I’ll cover 
you with the bedclothes Oh, never fear--they shan’t scjwirnte 
11s again. If the Father were at home—he is so good and tender¬ 
hearted—but no matter. There, there ! ” 

“You will despise anil hate me—you who are so holy and 
brave, and hu\e given up everything and conquered the world, 
and even triumphed over lose itself." 

“ Don’t sav that, brother.” 

“ It’s true, isn’t it ? Everybody knows what a holy life you 
live.” 

“I lush 1 ” 

“ But 1 h.i\e neier lived the religious life at all, and I only 
came to it as a refuge from the law and the gallows, and if 

the Father hadn't-” 

“ Another time, brother ” 

“Yes, the story I iold tin. police was true, and I had 
really-” 

“Ilush, brother, hush 1 I won’t hear you. What yon are 
saying is for God's ear only, and whatever you have done God 

will judge your soul in merev We base only to ask linn-” 

“Quick, then; the List sands are miming out,” and he strove 
to rise and kneel 

‘■'Lie still, brother; God will accept the humiliation of your 
soul.” 

“ No, no, let me up; lei me kneel beside yoik 'Ilie prayer 
for the dying—say it with me. Brother Sloim; let us say it 

together. '(> Lord, save-* 

“ 4 O Lord, save Thy / servant, 

“ * IVinch pntlefh his trust ut Thee 
“ f Send turn help from TInf holt/ plow. 

‘ 4 4 And . . ei'crmaic . . . mightily defend him. 

“ 4 Let the enemy have no advantage over him. 

“ 4 Nor the . . . tricked - 
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“ ‘ Be unto him , 0 Jjord, a strong tower. 

“ * From the - 

f () Lord, hear our prayers. 

“ e And - 

“ Paul 1 Paul! Speak to me ! Speak ! Don't leave me. We 
will console anrl support each other. You shall come to me, 
I will go to you No matter about the religious life. One 
word ! My lad, my lad 1 ” 

But Brother Paul had gone. The captured eagle with the 
broken wing had slipped its chain at last. 

In the terrible peace which followed the air of the room 

seemed to become empty. John Storm felt chill :uid dizzy, 

and a great awe fell upon him. The courage which he had 

built up in sight of Brother Paul's sufferings ebbed rapidly away, 

and lus old fear of rule flowed back Ho must carry the lav 

» * 

brother to bis cell; he must be ignorant of lus death ; lie must 
conceal and cover up everything. The moon had gone.by this 
tunc, for it was near to morning, and the shadows of night W'cre 
contending with the leaden hues of dawn. 

He opened the door and listened. The house was still quite 
silent. lie walked on tiptoe to the end of the corridor, pausing 
at eveiy cell. There was no sound am where, except the sonorous 
breathing of some hea\y sleeper and the ticking of tin* clock m 
the hall 

Then he returned to the chamber of death, and lilting the 
body m his arms, he earned it back to the room which it 
had so recently leit as a living man. He scarcely felt its 
weight, for the limbs under the cassock had dried up like 
withered twigs He stretched them out on the bed that they 
might be fit for death’s comjiosing hand, and then closed the 
eves and laid the hands together on the bieast, and took the 
heavy cross that hung about the neck and put it as well as lie 
could into the nerveless fingers. By this time the daylight had 
overcome the shadows of the fore-dawn, and the luddy glow' of 
morning was gliding into the room Traffic was beginning to 
stir in the sleeping city and a cart was rattling down the street. 

One glance more he gave at the dead brother’s face, and going 
down on his knees beside it, he said a prayer and crossed himself. 
Then lie rose and stole back to lus room and shut the door 
without a sound. 

There was a boundless relief when this was done, and partly 
from relief and partly from exhaustion he fell asleep. He slept 
for a few minutes only, but sleep knows no tune, and a moment 
m its garden of forgetfulness will wipe out the bitterness of a 
life. When he awoke he stretched out his hand as he was 
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accustomed to do and rapped three times ou the wall. Blit the 
tide of consciousness returned to him even as he did so, and in 
the dead silence that followed his very heart grew cold. 

Then the Father Minister began to awaken ihc household. 
His deep call and the muffled answer which followed it rose 
higher and higher and came nearer anti nearer, and every step 
as lie approached seemed to heat ujion John Storm's brain. He 
had reached the topmost storey—he was coming down the corridor 
—lie was standing before the door of the dead man’s cell. 

“Bcnedicamus Domino/’ he called, hut no answer came hack 
to him He called again, and there was a short and terrible 
silence. 

John Storm held his breath and listened. By the f.nnt click 
of the lock he knew that the door had been opened and that 
the lather Minister had entered the room. There was a muttered 
exclamation and then another short silence, and after that there 
came the click of the kick again The door had been closed 
and the Father Mimstci had resinned his rounds When he 
called at tin- door of Joh i Storm’s cell, not a tone ol his voice 
w'oukl base told that am thing unusual had taken place 

The hell lang and the brothers trooped down the stairs 
Presently the low droning sound of then voices came up from 
the chapel where they were saving I..mds But the service had 
scarcely ended when the Father Minister's step was on the stair 
.again. This time another was with him It was Lhe doctor 
They entered the brother’s room ami closed the door bellied 
them. From the other side of the wall John Slonn followed 
ever} movement and every word 
“ So he has gone at last, poor soul " 

*■ Is he long dead, doctor 1 ” 

“Some hours ceitamlv Was time no)»>d\ with linn then 
“He didn’t wish for anybody And then you told us that 
nothing could he done, and that he might Jim a mouth ” 

“Still, a djmg man, you know . But how ‘■trangclv com- 
|>osed he looks ’ And then the eioss on Ins breast as well! ” 

'* He was very devout and penitent lie made his last devo¬ 
tion yesterday, with an intensity of jo\ such as I have rarelv 
witnessed.” 

“ His eyes closed, too' You are sure there was nobody with 
him?” 

" Nobod} whatever 

There was a moment’s silence and then the doctor said, 
“ Well, lie has slipped his anchor at last, poor soul ” 

“ Yes, he has launched on the ocean of the love of God. May 
we all be as ready when our call comes.” 
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Thdy came back to the corridor, and John heard their foot¬ 
steps going downstairs. Then for sonic minutes there were 
unusual noises below. Rapid stejis were coming and going, 
the' hall bell ^as ringing and the front door was opening and 
shutting. 

An hour later Brother Andrew came with the breakfast, lie 
was obviously excited, and putting down the tray he began to 
busy himself in the room, and to sing, as before, 111 his pretence 
of a Gregorian chant— 

“ brother Paul is dead—he died in the night—there was 
nobody with him—we arc sorry he has left us, lmt glad he is at 
peace—God rest the soul of our poor Brother Paul 1 ” 

It was Easter Day. At mid-duv service m the church the 

* * 

brothers sang the Easter Hymn, and a mighty longing took 
hold of .John Storm for his own resurrection from his living 
grave. 

Next day there was much coming and going between the 
w'orkl outside and the adjoining eell, and late at night there 
were heavy and shambling footsteps, and even some coarse and 
ribald talk 

“ Bear a ’and, myto ” 

'■Will, they won’t have their backs broke as carry this one 
downstairs lie niu t a Daunv Lambert, am wav.” 

“No, they don’t feed ye on Bovril 111 plyces sjmc as this. I’ll 
lav ye odds ycr own looking-glass wouldn't know ye art or three 
months ’ard on religion and dry tommy 

'■ It pawscs me ’ow' people tyke to it Gimme my pint of 
four-half, and my own cluldring to follci me ” 

Early on the following morning a stroke rang out on the bell, 
then another stroke, and again another “ It is the knell,'' 
thought John 

A group oi the lay brothers c.imc up and passed into the room 
“ Now,” said one, .is if giving a signal, and then they passed out 
again with the measured steps of men who bear a burden 
“ They arc taking him away,” he thought 

He listened to their retreating footsteps "He has gone,” 
he murmured 1 

The passing bell continued to ring out minute by minute, and 
presently' there was the sound of singing “ It is the serviee for 
the dead,” he told himself. 

After a while: both the bell and the singing ceased, and then 
there was no sound anywhere except the dull rumble of the 
traffic 111 the city outside - tile deep murmur of tin mighty sea 
that Hows on for ever. 

What 3111 I doing (” lie asked himself. “ Wiial bolts and 
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bars Are keeping me ? I am guilty of a folly. 1 am degrading 
myself.* 4 

At mid-day Brother Andrew came with his food. “ Brother Paul 
is buried," he sang, “the coffin was beautiful—it was covered with 
flowers —we buried him in his cassock, with his beads and psalter— 
we left the cross on his breast—he loved it and died with it in Ins 
hands—the Father hus come home—he said mass this morning." 

John Storm could bear no more, lie pushed the lay brother 
aside and made straight for the Superior's room. 

The Father was sitting before the fire, looking sad and low' and 
weary. lie rose to his feet w’ith a painful smile as John broke 
into his cell with blazing eyes and cried m a choking voice-- 

“ Fatncr, I cannot live the religious life any longer. I have 
tried to— with all my soul and strength I’ve tried to, but I can¬ 
not- - I cannot. This life of prayer and penance and meditation 
is stilling me and corrupting me and crushing the man out of 
me, and I cannot hear it " 

“ What are you saving, my son 

“ I have been deceiving you, and myself mid cvcryliody.” 

“ Deceiving me a ” 

“ It was for my own ends, and not Brother Paul’s, that 1 helped 
him to break obedience, and so injure his health and hasten 
his death.’' 

“ Your own ? ” 

“ 1, too, had a sister in the w'orld, and my heart w r as hungry 
for news of her.” 

“ A sister ? ” 

'■ Some one nearer than a sister,—and all my spiritual life lias 
been a sliani.” 

“ Mv soil, mv soil 1 ” 

“Forgive me, Father. 1 shall love you and honour you and 
revere v«u always; but 1 must break mv obedience and leave 

m ar 0 fc 

you, or I shall be a hypocrite and a liar and a cheat.” 


XVIII 

The dinner-party at the Home Secretary’s took place on a 
Wednesday m the week after Ea.st* r. It hail rained during 
the day but cleared up towards night. Glory' and Koenig hod 
taken an omnibus to Wuterloo I Mace, and then walked up the 
wide street that ends w'ith the wide steps going down to the 
Park. Two lines of lofty stone houses go off to right and left, 
and the house they were going to was one of them. 
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A footman received them with sombre but easy familiarity. 
The artistes ? Yes. They were shown mto the library, and 
light refreshments were brought m to them on a tray. Three 
other members of the choral company were there already. 
Glory was seeing it all for the first time, and Koenig was de¬ 
scribing and explaining everything in broken whispers. 

A band was playing in the well of the circular staircase, and 
a second footman stood m an alcove behind an outwoik of hats 
and overcoats. The first footman reappeared. Were the artistes 
ready to go to the drawing-mom ? 

They followed him upstairs. The band had stopped, and 
there was the distant hum of voices nml the crackle of plates. 
Waiters wrere coming and going from the dining-room, and the 
butler stood at the door giving instructions. At one moment 
there was a glimpse w'ltlnn of ladies m gorgeous dresses, and a 
table laden with silver and bright with fairy lamps. \\ lien the 
door opened the voices grew' louder, when it closed the? sounds 
were deadened. 

The upper landing opened on to a salon which had three 
windows down to the ground, and half of each stood open. 
Outside there w'as a wide terrace lit up by Chinese and Moorish 
lanterns, llevond w r as the dark ]>atch of the Park, and farther 
still the towers of the Abbej and the clock of Westminster, but 
the great light was not burning to-night 

I)e House naivarc sits on Vcdnesday night,” said Koenig. 

They passed into the drawing-100111, which was empty. The 
standing lamps were subdued by coxcrings of }ellowsiIk lace. 
There w r us a piano and an organ * 

“ Ve’ll stay here,” said Koenig, opening the organ, and Glory 
stood by his side. 

Presently there were ripples of laughter, sounds of quick in¬ 
distinguishable voices, waxes of heliotrope, and the rustle of silk 
dresses 011 the stairs Then the ladies entered. Two or three 
of them who were elderly leaned their right hands on the arms 
of \oiinger women, and walked with clxmy sticks in their left. 
An old lady wearing black satin and a large biooch came last. 
Koenig rose and bowed to her Glory prepared to bow' also, 
but the lady gave her a side inclination of the head as ‘he sat 
in a well-cushioned chair under a lamp, and Glory’s bow was 
abridged. » 

The ladies sat and talked, and Glory tried to listen. There 
were little nothings, punctuated by trills of feminine laughter. 
She thought the conversation rather silly. More than once the 
ladies lifted their lorgnettes and looked at her. She set her 
lips hard and looked liaek without flinching. 
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A footman brought tea on a tray, and then there was the 
tinkle of eup and saucer .and more laughter. The lady in satin 
looked round at Koenig, and lie began to play flic organ. He 
played superbly, but nobody seemed to listen. When he 
finished there was a ]>ause, and everybody said, "Oh, thank 

you; we’re all—er-” and then the talk began again. The 

vocal soloist sang some ballad of Schumann, and as long as it 
lasted an old lady with an ear-trumpet sat at the foot of the 
piano, and a young girl spoke into it When it was o\cr, every¬ 
body said, "All, that dear old tiling 1 ” Then there was an out¬ 
break of deeper voices from the stairs, with lustier laughter and 
heavier steps. 

The gentlemen appeared, talking loudly as they entered 
Koenig was back at the organ, and playing as if lie wished it 
were the ’cello Mid the drum and the whole brass band. Glory 
was W'.atching everything; it was beginning to be ver} r funny 
Suddenly it ceased to be so. One of the gentlemen was saving 
in a tired drawl, "Old Koenig again 1 How the old boy lasts 1 
Seem to have been hearing him since the Flood, don't jou 
know,” 

It W'as Lord Robert L're. Glory caught one glimpse of linn, 
then looked down at her slipper and pawed at the carpet He 
put his glass in his c\ e, sere ward up the left side of his lace, and 
looked at her. 

An elderly man with a leonine head came up to the organ 
and said, u Got anything comic, Mr Koenig r All had the 
influenza last winter, you know, and lost our taste for the 
classical.” • 

" Vith pleasure, sir," said Koenig, and then turning to (ilory 
he touched her wrist "How’s de pulse* AchGott' beating 
same like a child’s 1 Now' is jour turn ” 

Glory made a step forward, and the talk grew' louder as she 
was observed. She beard fragments of it “ Who is she ? ” 
"Is she a professional *’’ "Oh no—a lady ” “.ung, does she, 
or is it w'histling?” “ No, she’s a professional; we had her last 
year; she does conjuring ’’ And then the voice she had heard 
before said, “ Hy Jove, old fellow', jour joung friend looks like 
a red standard rose 1 ” She dul not flinch. There was a nervous 
tremor of the lip, a scarcely perceptible curl of it, and then she 
began f 

It was " Mj leeharaine,” a Many ballad in the Anglo-Manx, 
about a farmer w'ho was a miser. His daughter w*as ashamed of 
him, because he dressed shabbily and wore yellow stockings; 
but lie answered that if he didn’t tlic stocking wouldn’t lie 
yellow that would be forthcoming for her dowry. 
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She sang, recited, Lalked, acted, lived the old man, and there 
was not a sound until she finished, except laughter and the 
clapping of hands. Then there was a general taking of breath 
and a renewed outbreak of gossip. “ Really, really! How— 
cr— natural!” “Natural—that's it,natural. I never—e r— — ■** 
“Rather good, certainly; in fact, quite amusing." “What 
diahct is it? ’ “Irish, of course." “Of course, of course/' 
with many nods and looks of knowledge, and a buzz and a 
flutter of understanding. “Hope she'll do something else." 
“ Hush ! she’s beginning.” 

It was “Ny Kircc fo Niaghtev,” a rugged old wail of how the 
sheep were lost on the mountains m a great snowstorm ; but it 
was full of ineffable melancholy. The ladies dropped their 
lorgnettes, the men’s glasses fell from their eyes and their faces 
straightened, the noisy old soul with the car-trumpet sitting 
under (Rory's arm was snuffling audibly, and at the next moment 
there was a chorus of admiring remarks. “’Ron my word, this 
is something new, don't you know 1 ’’ “ Fine girl too!" “ Fine! 
Irish girls often run to it." “ That old miser—you could sec 
him.' ” 

“ What's her next piece ?—something funny, I hope." 

Koenig’s pride w r as measureless, and (Rory did not get off 
lightly. He cleared the floor for her, and announced that with 
the indulgence, &c.. the }oung artiste would give an imitation 
of common gills singing m the street. 

The company laughed until they screamed, and when the 
song was finished Glory w.is being overwhelmed with congratula¬ 
tions and inquiries. “ Charming 1 All jour pieces arc charming! 
Rut really, my dear young lady, jolt must be more careful about 
our feelings. Those sheep now—it was really quite too sad." 
The old lady with the ear-trumpet asked Glory whether she 
could go on for the whole of an afternoon, and if she felt much 
fatigued sometimes, and didn’t often catch cold. 

Ihit the lady m satin came to her relief at last. “ You will 
need some refreshment,'’ she said. “ Let me see now if I 
cannot . . .” and she lifted her glass and looked round the 
room. At the next moment a voice that mode a shudder pass 
over her said— 

“Perhaps I may have the pleasure of taking Miss Quayle 
down?” • 

It was Drake. His eyes were as blue and boyish as before, 
but Glory observed at once that he had grown a moustache, and 
that his face and figure w'ere firmer and more manlike. A few 
minutes afterwards they had passed through one of the windows 
on to the terrace, and were walking to and fro. 
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It was cool and quiet out there after the heat and hubbub of 
the drawing-room. The night was soft and still. Hardly a 
breath of wind stirred the leaves of the trees in the Park below. 
The rain had left a dewy moistness in the air, and a fragrant 
mist was lying over the grass. The stars were out, and the moon 
had just risen behind the towers of Westminster. 

Glory was flushed with her success. Her e}es sparkled and 
her step was light and free. Drake touched her hand as it lay 
on lus arm and said — 

“ And now that I have got you to myself, I must begin by 
scolding you." 

They looked at one another and smiled. 

" Have I displeased you so much to-night ? ” she said. 

“ It's not that. Where have you been all this time ? " 

" Ah, if you only knew I ” She had stopped, and was looking 
into the darkness 

" l tntni to know Why didn’t you answer inj r letter * ” 

“ Your letter >" She «• as clutching at the lilies of the valley 
in her bosom 

lie tapped her hand lightly, and said, “ Well, we’ll not quarrel 
this time, only don’t do it again, you know, or else-” 

She recovered herself and laughed Her voice had a silvery 
ring, and he thought it was an enchanting smile that, played 
upon her face They resumed their walk. 

“And now about to-night. You have had a success, of 
course ” 

“ Why of course ? ’’ 

“ Because I always knew you must have ” 

She was proud ami happy. He began to l>c grave and severe. 

“ But the drawing-room after dinner is no proper scene for 
your talents. The audience is not in the right place or the 
right mood. Guests and auditors— their duties cl ish. Besides, 
to tell vou the truth, art is a dark continent (o people like 
these.” 

“ They were kind to me, at all events,” said Glory. 

“ To-night, yes. The last new man- the last new mon¬ 
key-” 1 

She was laughing again, and swinging along on his arm as if ' 
her feet hardly touched the ground. 

“ What is the matter with you ?” , . 

" Nothing; I am only thinking how polite you are; ’’ and then 
they looked at eacli other again and laughed together. 

The tnild radiance of the stars was dying into the brighter 
light of the moon. A bird somewhere in the dark trees below 
had mistaken the moonlight for the dawn, and was making its 
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early call. The clock* at Westminster was striking eleven, and 
there was the deep rumble of traffic from the unseen streets 
round about. 

“ 1 low beaiftiful! ” said Glory. “ It's hard to believe that this 
can be the same London tliat is so full of casinos and clubs and 
. . . monasteries. 

“ Why, what does a girl like you know about such places ?” 

She had dropped his arm, and was looking over the balcony. 
The sound of voices came from the red windows behind them. 
Then the soloist began to sing aguin. His second ballad was 
the "Erl King”— 

“ Du Indies Kind, konmi' gph’ nut nur ! 

Gar sclione Spielo spiel’ iuh nut dir ” 

“ Any news of John Storm ? ” said Drake. 

“ Not that I know' of.” 

“ 1 w'ondcr if you would*likc him to come out again-riiow 

*• I wonder! ” 

At that moment there was a step behind them, and a soil 
voice said, f * 1 want you to introduce me, Mr. Drake ” 

It w'as a lady of eight or nine-and-tw'entv. wearing short hair 
brushed upwards and backwards in the manner of a man 

“All, Rosa —Miss Rosa Macijuarric,” said Drake. “ Rosa is a 
journalist, and a great fneml of mine, Gloi}. If you want fame, 
she keeps some of the keys of it, and if }ou want friendship . . . 
Rut I’ll leave you together” 

“ My dear,” said the lady, " I w'ant you to let me know you.” 

“ Rut I’ve seen you before—and sjiokcn to you,” said Glory. 

“Why, where?” 

Glory was laughing awkwardly. “Never mind now 1 Some 
other time perhaps.” 

“The people inside arc raving about your voice ‘Where 
docs it come from *' they are saying —* fiom a palace or Ratchffc 
Highway?' Rut I think I know. It comes from your heart, 
nij dear. You have lived and loved and suffered—and so have 
I. Here we are in our smart frocks, dear, but we belong to 
another world altogether and arc the only working women in 
the company. Perhaps I can help you a little, and }ou have 
helped me already. I may know you, may I not ? ” 

There was a dee(£ light in 'Glory's eyes and a momentary 
quiver of her eyelids. Then without a word she put her arms 
about Rosa’s neck and kissed lien 

“ I was sure of you,” said Rosa. Her voice wis low and husky. 

“ Your name is Glory, isn't it ? It wasn’t for nothing you were 
given that name. God gave it you! ” 
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Tlie party was breaking up and Koenig came for “his star." 
“ r viH gi\e you « a in engagement for one, two, tree year, u]>on my 
vord I \ill,'’ he said as they went downstairs. While the butler 
took him buck to the library to sign his receipt aftid receive his 
cheque, (dory stood waiting by the billurd-tuble in the hull, and 
Drake and Lord Kobcit stepped up to her. 

“ Until when ?" said Drake with a smile, but Glory pretended 
not to understand linn. “I dure say yon thought me cynical 
to-night, Glory I only meant that if you are to follow' this pro¬ 
fession 1 want you to make the best of it Why not look for u 
wider scene ? Why not go directly to the public 1 " 

“ Hut de lad) is engaged to me for tree years,” saul Koenig, 


coining up 

Drake looked at Glory, who shook Ik r head, and then Koenig 
made an effort at explanation It was an undcistood thing. 
He had taught lur, taken her into lus house, found her m a 
Sunday- 

Hut Drake interrupted Mm if they could help Miss Quaylc 
to a better murkit for hci genius, Mr. Koenig netd bo no loser 
by the change Then Koenig was pacified, and Drake h.uidcd 
Glorv down to a cab. 


We’re good frauds again, art nT we?” he said, touching 


her hand lightly 


“ ^ t s,” she nnsw ered 


Tlu.ro was a letter lrom AiinL Rachel waiting for her at the 
Priory Anna didn’t like these frequent changes, and she had 
no faith m music or musicians either, but tho Parson thought 
Anna too censorious, and as for Mr. Koenig’s Sunday evening 
companies, lie had no doubt they were of Germans chiefly', and 
that they came to bilk of Martin Luther and to sing his hymn. 
Sony to say Ins infirmities were increasing; the burden of his 
years was upon linn, and he was looking fcible and old. 

Glory slept little that night On going to ficr room, she 
threw jip the w'indow' and sat in front of it, that >hc soft night 
breeze might play' on her hot lips and cheeks. The moon was 
high and the garden w r as slumbering under its gentle light. 
Everything around was hushed, and there was nr sound any¬ 
where except the far-off rumble of the great city as of the 
wind in distant trees. She was thinking of a question which 
Dr.ike had put to her 

“ 1 wonder if I should ? ” she murmured 


And through the silence there was the unheard melody of 
the German song— 


“Du belies Kind, komm’ geh’ mit mir 1 
liar schoue Spick* spiel* ich mit dir.” 
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XIX 

• Tun Priory, May Day. 

Dk\r Auntie IIvciiul, —The great evening is over! Such 
dresses, such diamonds—you never saw the like! The smart 
folks are just like other human beings, and I was not the tiniest 
bit afraid of them My own juirt of tin* programme went off 
pretty well, I think. Mr. Koenig had arranged the harmonies 
and aceomjianimcnts of some of our old Manx songs, so 1 sang 
“ M \ leelmraine,” and they listened and clapped, and then " Ny 
Kiree fo Niaghtev," and they cried (and so did 1 ), and then 
1 mutated some work-girls singing 111 the streets, and they 
laughed and laughed until 1 laughed too, and then the*} laughed 
because I wsas laughing, and we all l.iughcd together It was 
over and done before I knew' where 1 was, and everybody was 
covering 111c with —well, no, not kisses, as grandfather, used to 
do, but the society equivalent—ices and jtllies, which the 
gentlemen were rushing about wuldly to get lbi me 

But all this is as nothing compared to what is to happen 
nest. I mustn't whispei a word about it vet, so false face must 
hide what the false heart doth know. You’ll hare to forgive 
me if 1 succeed, for nothing is waked 111 this world except 
failure, you know, and a little sm must be a great virtue if it 
lias grow n to be big enough, you see There 1 How sagacious 
of me’ You didn’t know what a philosopher you had 111 the 
family, did you, my deals s 

It is to be 011 the ‘Jltli of May That will be the Queen's 
birthday over again; and whin I think of all that has happened 
since tlie last one, 1 feel as loniantic as a schoolgirl and as 
sentimental as .1 nursery-maid Naturally I am 111 a fearful 
flurry over the whole affair, and, to tell the truth, I have hied 
me to, the weird sisters on the subject; that is to say, l have 
been to a fortunc-tellci and spent a gooldcn " half-sovereign 
on the creature at one fell swoop. But she predicts wonderful 
things for me, so 1 am satisfied. The newspapers are to blaze 
with iny name, I am to have a dazzling .success and become 
the idol of the hour, all of which is delightful and entrancing, 
and quite reasonable at the money, Grandfather will ncpiove 
me for tempting Pi evidence, anil of course John Storm, if lie 
hncwr it, would say that I shouldn't do such things under any 
circumstances; yet to tell me I oughtn’t to do this and I 
oughtn’t to do that is like saying 1 oughtn’t to have red hair 
and 1 oughtn’t to catch the measles I can't help it 1 I can’t 
help it! so wdiat’s the good of breaking one’s heart about it ? 
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But I hadn't got to wait for Hecate et cie for what related to 
, the newspapers. You must know, dear Aunt Kachel, that 1 did 
meet Mr. Drake at the house of the Home Secretary, and lie 
introduced me to a Miss llosa Macquarrie, whb is no longer 
very young or beautiful, but a dear for all that 1 and she, being 
a journalist, lias bruited my praises abroad, with the result that 
all the world is ringing with my virtues, Listen, all men and 
women, while 1 sound mine own glory out of a column as long 
as the Duke of York's:— 

"She is young and tall, and lias auburn hair" (always thought 
it was red myself) "and large grey eyes, one of which seems at 
a distance to tie brown ” (it squints), “ giving an effect of humour 
and coquetry and power rarely, if ever, seen in any other face. 

. . . Her voice has startling varieties of tone, being at one 
moment soft, cooing, and liquid, and at another wild, weird, and 
plaintive, and her face, which is not strictly beautiful" (Oh!), 
*• but striking arid unforgettable, has ail extraordinary lange of 
expression. . . . She sun's, recites, speaks, laughs, and cries 
(literally), and sonic of her selections arc given m a sort of lush 
patois" (Oh, my beloved Manx 1 ) ‘'that comes from her girlish 
lips with charming vivacity and drollncss.” All of which, 
though it is quite right, and no more than my due, of course, 
made me sob so long and loud that my good little luppojiotainiis 
came upstairs to comfort me, hut lhuling me lying on the floor, 
lie threw up Ins hands and cried, " Ach CJotl! I t’ought it vas a 
young lady, but vhatever is it 

Yet wae’s me ! Sometimes J think how' many ]Mior girls there 
must be w ho have never had a chance, while I ha\ e had so many 
and such glorious ones; who cannot get anybody to listen to 
them, while I am so pampered and praised; who live in narrow 
alleys and serve m little dark shops, where men and mcii-tlungs 
talk to them as they can’t talk to their sisters and wives, while 
I am held aloft m an atmosphere of admiration mid respect, 
who qgru their bread m clubs and casinos, wlieic they breathe 
the air of the hotbeds of hell, while 1 am surrounded by every¬ 
thing that ennobles and refines ! O God, forgive me if I am a 
vain presumptuous creature, laughing at even thing and even 
body, and sometimes forgetting that many a poor girl who is 
being tossed about in London is just us good as me, and us 
clever and as brave! 

But hoot! “ I likes to be jolly and f alius is.” So Aunt 
Anna doesn’t like thu. Wandering Jew existence! Well, do you 
know f always thought I should love a gipsy life. It has a sense 
of movement that must be delightful, and then I love going 
fast. Do you remember the days when u Caesar ” used to take 
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the bit in his teeth and bolt with me? Lo, there was little 
me, astride on his bare back, with nothing to trust to but. 
Providence and a pur of rope reins: but, oh my! I couldn't 
breathe for excitement and delight! Dear old maddest of 
created “ Caesars,” I feel as if I were whacking at him yet! 
What do you think of me ? But wc “ that be females are the 
same craythurs alwis,” as old Chaise used to say, and what a 
woman is in the cradle she continues to be to the end. There 
again ! 1 wonder who told you that, young lady! 

But to tell you the truth at last, dear Aunt Rachel, there is 
something 1 have kept back until now, because I couldn't bear 
the thought of any of you being anxious on my account, 
especially grandfather, who thinks of Glory so much too often 
as things arc. Can’t you guess what it is ? 1 couldn’t help 

taking up my life of Wandering Jew, because I was dimiiwd 
from the hospital! Didn’t you understand that, my dears ? I 
thought I u as telling von over and over ifgain. Yes, dismissed 
as unfit to lie a nurse; and so 1 was, according to the order of 
the institution first, and human love and pity last. But all's 
well that ends well, you know, and now that my wanderings 
seem to be over and I am in my right place at length, 1 feel 
like one who is coming out of a long imprisonment, a groat 
peril, a darkness deeper even than John Storm's cell. And if 
1 ever become a famous woiii.ui, and good men will listen to me, 

1 Mill tell them to be tender and merciful to poor girls who arc 
trying to live in London and be good and strong, and that the 
true chivalry is to band themselves together against the other 
men who are selfish and cruel and impure. Oh, this great, 
glorious, devilish, divine, London 1 It must stand to the human 
world as the seething, lioiliiig, bubbling waters of Niagara do 
to the world of nature. Kithcr a girl floats over its rapids like 
a bait, and in tlmt case she draws her breath and thanks 
God, or she is tossed into its whirlpool like a dead body and 
goes round and round until she finds the vortex and i»swal¬ 
lowed up 1 

There! 1 have blown off my steam, and now to business. 
Mr. Drake i* to give a luncheon-party in his rooms on the 
twenty-fourth, in honour of my experiment, but the great event 
itself will not come off until nearly half-past nine that night. 
By that time the sun jvill have set over the back of the sea at 
Peel, the blackbird will have given you his last " guy-smook,” 
and all the world will be dropping asleep Now, if you’ll only 
remember to say just then, f God bless Glory 1 ' I’ll feel strong 
and big and brave. 

Your pqor, silly, sentimental girlie. Glory. 
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Sown weeks had passed, and it was the morning of the last day 
of Jolm Storm’s residence at liishopsgatc Street. After calling 
the Ilrothcrhood, the Father had entered John's room, anil was 
resting on the end of the bed. 

“ You are quite determined to leave us ? ” 

“ Quite determined, Father.” 

The Father sighed deeply and said in broken sentences— 

“ Our house is passing through terrible trials, my son. Per¬ 
haps we did wrong to come here There is no cross in our 
foundations, and w r c have built on <i worldly footing 'Unless 
the I^ord build the house. . . It was good of you to delay the 
execution of vour purpose, but now that the time has come . . . 
I had set my heart on yen, my son. I am an old man now, and 
something of the affection of the natural father-” 

“ Father, if you only knew-” 

“ Yes, yes; I know, I know. You have suffered, anil it is not 
for me to reproach \ ou. The novitiate has its great joys, but it 
has its great trials also Self has to he got nil of, faith has to 
be exerted, obedience has to be learned, and. alime < 111 , the heart 
has to be detached from its idols m the world—a devoted mother, 
it may bo—a dear sister—perhaps a dean r one still.” 

There was silence lor a moment. John’s head was down; he 
could not speak 

“That you wish to return to the world only shows that you 
came before vou heart! the call of God. Some other voice 

v 

seemed to speak to you, and you listened and thought it was 
God’s \oice Hut God’s \oiee will come to you yet, anti you will 
hear it and answer it, and not another. . Have you ant where 
to go to W'hcn you leave this house ” 

“Yob, the home of a good woman. 1 have wr'tcn to her; 1 
think she will receive me ” 

“All that you brought with you will he returned, and if you 
want money-” 

“ No, I came to you as u beggar; let me leave you .as a bcgg.u, 
too.” 

“ There is one thing more, my son.” 

“ Wh.it is it, Father ? ” 

The old man’s voice was scarcely audible. “You arc breaking 
obedience l>y leaving us before the end of your novitiate, and the 
community must separate itself from you, though you are only a 
novice, as from one who has violated his v ow anti cast himself off 
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from grace. This will have to be (lone before you cross our 
threshold. It is our duty to the brotherhood ; it is also our duty 
to (Jod. You understand that ? " 

“Yes” 

"It will be in the church a few minutes before mid-day 
service.” 

The Father rose to go. “ Then that is all 1 ” 

"That is .ill.” 

The Father’s voice was breaking. *■ Oood-lne, my son.” 

" (»ood-l>\c, Father, and Clod forgive me 

A leather trunk which John had brought with him on the day 
he came to the brotherhood was returned to his room, contain¬ 


ing the clothes he had worn in the outer world, as well ns his 
purse and watch and other belongings He dressed himself in 
ins habit as a elergj man, and put the cassock of the Society over 
it, for he knew that to remove that must be part of the ordeal 
of his expulsion Then the bell rang for breakfast, and fie went 
down to the refectory 

m 

The brothers reccned him in silence, hardly looking up as he 
entered, though by their furtuc glances he could plainly see that 
he was the only subject that occupied their thoughts When 
the meal was over he tried to mingle among them, that he might 
say farewell to as many as were willing that he should do so 
Some ga\c him their hands with prompt goodwill, sonic avoided 
huu, some turned their backs upon him altogether. 

but if his reception m the refectory was chilling, his welcome 
in the courtyard was warm enough. At the first sound of lus 
footstep on the pavid way, the dog came from his quarters under 
tho sycamore. One moment the creature stood and looked at 
him with its sad and bloodshot eves, then with a lxnind it threw' 
its fore-paws on lus breast, and then plunged around him and 
uttered deep hays that were like the roar of thunder 

Me sat on the seat and caressed the dog, and his heart grew 
full and happy. The morning was bright with sunshine, the air 
was fragrant with the leafage of spring, and birds were singing 
and rejoicing in tin* tiee 

Presently brother Andrew' came uid sat beside him. The 
lay brother, like a human dog, had been following him about all 
the morning, and now' in his feeble way lie began to talk of his 
mother, and to wondtir if John w'niild e\ er see her. Her name 


w'as Pmchcr. and she was a good woman. She lived in Crook 
Lane, Crown Street, Soho, and kept house for his brother, who 
was a pawnbroker, but his brother, poor fellow, was much 
given to drink, and perhaps that had been a reason why lie him¬ 
self had lift home. John promised to call on her, and then 
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Brother Andrew began to cry. The sprawling features of the 
great fellow w r cre almost laughable to look upon. 

The bell rang for Terce. While the brothers were at prayers, 

John took his last look over the house. With the dog at his 

heels—the old thing seemed determined to lose sight of him no 

more—he passed slowly through the hall and into the community- 

mom and up the stairs and down the top corridor. He looked 

again at every inscription on the wall, though he knew them all 

bv heart and had read them a hundred times. When he came 
• 

to his own cell, he was touched by a strange tenderness. Place 
where lie had thought so much, prayed so much, suffered so 
much—it was dear to him after all! He went up on to the 
tower, blow often he had been drawn there as by a devilish 
fascination! The great city looked innocent enough now under 
its mantle of sunligiit, dotted over with green; but how dense, 
how difficult 1 Then the bell rang for midday service, though it 
w'as not vet noon, and he wmi down to the hall. The brothers 
were there, preparing to go into the church. The order of the 
procession was the same as on the day of Ins dedication, except 
that Father Paul was no longer with them -Brother Andrew 
going first with the cross, then the lay brothers, then the reli¬ 
gious, then the Father, and John Storm last of all. 

Though the courtyard was full of sunshine, the church looked 
dark and gloomy. Curtains were draw 11 across the w widow's, and 
the altar was draped as for a funeral. As soon as the brothers 
had taken their places in the choir the Father stood on the altar 
steps and said— 

"If any member of this community has one unfaithful thought 
of going back to the outer world, I charge him to come to this 
altar now. But woe to him through whom the offence conieth ! 
Woe to him who turns hack after taking up the golden 
plough! ” 

John was kneeling in his place in the second row of the choir. 
The eyes of the community were upon him lit. hesitated a 
moment, then rose and stepped up to tin* altar 

“ My son,” said the Father, “ it is not yet too late. I sec your 
fate os plainly as I sec you now. Shall I tell you wdiat it is ? 
Can you hear to hear it? I see you going out into a world 
which has nothing to satisfy the cravings of your soul. I see 
you foredoomed to failure and suffering aryl despair. I sec you 
coming hack to us within a year w’itli a broken and bleeding 
heart. I see you taking the vows of life-long consecration. Can 
you face that future ? ” 

“ I must.” 

The Father drew a long breath. " It is inevitable,” he said. 
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and taking a book from the altar he read the awful service of 
the degradation:— 

“ By the authority of God Almighty, Father (>|«), Son and Holy 
Ghost , and by our own authority , me the members of the Soeiety of 
the Holy Gcthscmanc do lake away from thee the habit of our Order , 
and depose and degrade and deprive Ihee of all rights and privileges 
in the spiritual goods and prayers which , by the grace ofGotl, are 
done among //.v.” 

" Amen 1 Amen ’ ” said the brothers. 

During the reading of the service John had been kneeling. 
The Father motioned to him to rise, and proceeded to remove 
the cord w r ith -which he had bound him at his consecration. 
When this was done he signalled to Brother Andrew to take off 
the cassock. 

The bell was tolled The Father dropped on lus knees The 
brothers, hoarse and husky, began to sing In twin hiael de 
jEgypto. Their heads were down, their voices seemed to come 
up out of the earth. 

it was all mer now John Stonn turned about, hardly able 
to see his wav Brother Andrew went before lum to open the 
door of the sacristj. The lay brother was crying audibly 

The sun was still shining m the courtyard, and the lards were 
still singing and rejoicing. The first tiling of w hich John was 
conscious w'as that the dog was licking lus rigid fingers. 

A moment later he was m the little covered jvtssage to the 
street, and Brotlu r Andrew was opening the iron gate. 

“ Good-live, my lad ” 

He stretched out lus hand, then remembered that he was an 
excommunicated man, and tried to draw' it back, but the lay 
brother had snatched at it and lilted it to his lips. 

The dog was following him into the street 

“ Go back, old friend ” 

He }>atted the old creature on the head, and Brother Andrew 
laid hold of it by the loose skm at its neck. A hansom was 
waiting for him w ith his 'trunk on the top. 

u Victoria Stpiare, Westminster," he called. The cab was 
moving off, when there was a growl and a lurch—the dog had 
broken away and was running after it. 

How crowded the streets were! I low deafening was the 
traffic! The church-boll was ringing for mid-day service. What 
a thin tinkle it made out there, yet how deep was its boom 
within! Stock Exchange men, with their leisurely activity, 
were going in by their seven doonvays to their great market¬ 
place in Capel Court. 

He bcg.‘4i to feel a boundless relief. How his heart was 
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beating ! With what a strange and deep emotion he found 
himself once more in the world 1 Driving in the dense and 
devious thoroughfares was like sailing on a cross sea outside a 
difficult headland. He could smell the brine, and feel the flick 
of the foam on his lips and checks. It was liberty, it was life ! 

Feeling anxious about the dog, he drew up the cab for a 
moment. The faithful creature was running under the driver’s 
seat Before the cab could start again, a line of sandwich-incn 
had passed in front of it. Their hoards contained a single vrord. 
The word was “glohiv.” 

I Ie saw it, yet it barely am sted lus consciousness. Somehow 
it seemed like an echo from the existence he had left behind. 

The noises of life w r cic as wine in lus veins now He was 
burning with impatience to overtake lus arrears of knowledge, 
to sec what the world had gone tluoiigh in lus absence Lean¬ 
ing over the door of the hansom, he read the names of the 
streets and the signs ovei the shops, and tned to identify the 
houses w'hicli had been rebuilt and the thoroughfares which had 
been altered. But the jwist was the jiast, and tHt clock would 
turn hack for no mail These men and women m the streets 
knew all that had happened. The poorest beggar on the jlave¬ 
ment knew mote than he did. Nearly a vear of his life was 

w » 

gone—in prn\er, in penance, in fasting, m visions, m dreams— 
dropped out, left behind, and lost foi ever. 

(hung by the Bank, the cab drew* lip again to allow' a line of 
omnibuses to pass into (hcapsidc Facrj omnibus had its board 
for advertisements, and nearly every board contained the word 
he had seen before - 01.0111 v ” 

“Only the name of some music-hall singer,” he told himself 
But the name had begun to trouble him. It had stirred the 
fibres of memory, and made him think of the past of his y :icht, 
of Peel, of his father, and finally of (dory—and again of (dory— 
and vet again of (dory 

He saw that Hags were Hying 011 tin, Mansion 1 iousc and on 
the Bank, and pushing up the trap of the hansom, he asked if 
anything unusual was going on 

"Lawrd, down’t ye know w'hal day it is terday, sir ? It’s the 
dear ole laidy’s birthday. That’s why all the wiimning’s going 
abart 111 their penny carridges Been through a hillness, sir ? ” 

'• Yes, something of that sort ” 

“ Tlmrt so, sir ” 

When the cub sLarled afresh, he began to tell himself what 
he was going to do 111 the future. He was going to work among 
the poor and the outcast, tin* oppressed anil the fallen. lie was 
going to search for them and find them 111 tlieir huints of sin 
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and misery. Nothing was to lie too mean for him Nothing 
was to lie common or unclean. No mutter about his own good 
name ! No matter if lie was only one man in a million ! The 
kingdom of heitven was like a grain of mustard-seed. 

When lie came within sight of St. Paul’s, the golden cross 011 
the dome was Hashing like .1 fiery finger in the blaze of the nud-day 
sun That was the true ensign ! '['hat was the g 1 eat example ! 
It was a monstrous and wicked fallacy, a gloom) and narrow 
formula, that religion had to do with the affairs of the other 
world only Work w as religion ! Work w as pra\ er! Work was 
praise ! Work was the love of man and the gloiy of Ciod ' 
Glorious gospel! Great and deathless symbol! 


INI) or SFMINII no«)K 
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THIRD BOOK.—THH DEVIL'S ACRE 


I 

Behind Buckingham Palace there is k little square of modest 
houses, «funding back from the tide of traffic, and nearly always 
ns quiet ns a cloister. At one angle of the square is a house 
somewhat larger than the rest, but just as simple mid unas¬ 
suming lu the dming-room of this house an elderly huly was 
sitting down to lunch .done, with the cm ers hud fur another at 
the opposite eml of the table 

“ Hae ye tiic spare room ready, limnin'” ^ 

“ Yes, ma’am," said the maid 

*• And the sheets done airing' And baitli the pillowsAnd 
the pillow-slips—and even thing finished 

The maid was answering “ Yes” to each of these questions 
when a hansom mb came lutthng up to the front of the house, 
and the old huly leapt out of her sent. 

11 It’s himsel',” she cried, and she lau like a girl to the hall. 
The door had been opened before she got there, and a deep 

voice w’as saving, “ Is Mrs Callender-” 

“It’s John! My gracious 1 It’s John Storm!” the old 
woman cried, and she lifted both hands as if to fling herself into 
his arms. 

“ My giuduess, laddie, but you gave puir nuld Jane sic a start! 
Iix pec ted je? To be sure we expected vc, and terribly thrang 
we’ve been all morning making ready. Only my daft mild brain 
must ha\c been a wee ajto But,” smiling through her tears, 
“ has a body never a cheek that ) oil must be kissing at her hand ? 
And is this jour dog > ” looking down at the bloodhound. *• Wel¬ 
come ? Why, of course, it’s welcome. What was I saying the 
day, Emma ? ‘ I’d like fine to ha\c a dog,’ didn’t I? and here 
it is to our hand. Awa’ wi’ ye, James, man, and show' Mr. 
Storm to Ins room, and then And a bed fc>r the creature some¬ 
where. Letters for ye, laddie ? Letters cneugli, and you’ll find 
them on the table upstairs. Only, mind ye, the lunch is ready, 
and your fish is getting cold.” 

John Storm opened his letters in Ills room. One of them was 
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from his uncle, the Pnme Minister • “ I rejoice to hear of your 
most sensible resolution. Come anil (line with me at Downing 
Street this ilay^week at seven o'clock. I have much to say and 
much to ask, and 1 expect to be quite alone." 

Another was from his father: “ 1 am not surprised at your 
intelligence; but if anything could exceed the folly of going 
into a monastery it is the imbecility of coming out of it. The 
former apjiears to be a subject of common talk 111 this island 
already, and no doubt the latter will soon be so.” 

John flinched as at a cut across the face, and then smiled a 
smile of relief Apparently Glory was writing home, wherever 
she was, and there was good news in that, at all events. He 
went downstairs. 

"Come your ways in, laddie, and let me look at ye again. 
Man, but your face is jxile, and your bonnie eyes are that 
.sunken. Hut sit ye down and cat. They’ve been starving ye. 
I'm thinking, and miscalling it religion. It’s cncugh to drive a 
reasonable laxly to drink Carnal I am, laddie, and I just want 
to put some flfcsh on jour lames. Monks indeed ! And 111 this 
age of the world too 1 Little Jack Horners sitting 111 corners 
saying, * Oh, wiiat a goixl boy am 1 ! ”* 

John defended Ins late brethren: They were lioly men : they 
lived a holy life; he had not been good enough for their coin- 
pan j . 

" Hut 1 feel like a sailor home from sea," he said; *• tell me 
what lias happened." 

“ Hiilhs, marriages, and deaths' I suppose ve’re like the 
lave of the men and think nothing else matters to a woman. 
Hut come now, more chicken? No? A wee bitty ! Aye, but 
ye’re sair altered, laddie. Wccl, where can a body begin ? ” 

“ The Cuiion—how is he ? ” 

“ Vine as fi'penee. Guid as ever 111 the pulpit ? Aje. but it’s 
a pity he doesna bide there, for he’s luiething to be windy of 
when he comes out of it. Deacon now, bless ye, or archdeacon, 
or some sic botherment, and Ins daughter is to be married to 
you slip of a curate with the rabbit mouth anil the heather legs. 
Wccl, she wasna for all markets, ye ken." 

"And Mrs. Macrae?” 

" Gone over to the angels. Dead ? Nae, je’ie too expecting 
altogether. She’s gat religion though, anil holds missionary 
meetings in her draw'iug-room of a Monday, and gives lunches 
to actor folk of a Sunday, and now a (xtor woman that’s been 
working for charity and Christianity all her days lias 110 chance 
with her anyway." 

" And IVtiss Macrae ? ” 
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“ Poor young leddv, llicy’rc for marrying her at List 1 Aye, 
to that L're man, that lord tiling, with the eyeglass. I much 
misdoubt but her heart’s been somewhere else, and there's ane 
uuhl woman would a hantle rather ha\ e heard tel) of her getting 
the riclit man than seeing the laddie bury liimsel' in a monastery. 
She’s gi’cn m at last though, and it’s to be a grand wedding, 
they’ie telling me. Some of your Anieileans are kittle c.tltle -- 
just the Jews of the West set iiiiugly- ami they must do e\erj- 
tlnng splciidilcrously. Theie art* to be jewels as big as walnuts,, 
and bouquets li\c feet in diameter, and a rope of pearls for a 
necklace, and a rehearsal of the bale thing in the church Aye, 
indeed, a rehearsal; and the ’deacon, honest man, m the middle 
of the n. igiuficciice.” 

.John Storm’s pale face was tw itching. ‘ f And the hospital,” 
he said; “ has anything happened there ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

e ‘ No other case such as the one-” 

“ Not since yon jioor bit 'assic ” 

“ Thank (»<«d ! ” 

It W'as the first ill tiling 1 had heard tell of for years, and 
the nurses are good women for all that. High-spirited ? Aye, 
but dear, bright, happy things’, to think what they ha\c to know' 
and to be present at! lawyers, doctors, and muses see the 
worst of human nature, and slic’d be a heartless woman wiio’d 
no make allowance for them, poor creatures 1 ” 

John Storm had risen from the tabic with a flushed face, 
making many excuses, lie w'ould step round to the hospital; 
he had questions to ask theie, and it w'ould be a walk after 
luncheon. 

“Do,” said Mis Callender; “ but remember dinner at six. 
And, hark ye, hinny, this house is to be your hume until you 
light on a better one, so just sleep salt in it and wake meirily. 
And Jane Callender is to be your aukl auntu until some ither 
body tak’s ye frac her, and then it’ll no lie her h ml ye’ll be 
kissing for fear of her wrinkles, 1’in thuming.” 

The (lav was bright, the sun was shilling, ami the streets were 
full of well-groomed hoists m gorgeous carnages, with coach¬ 
men in splendid liveries, going to the Drawing-room in honour 
of the royal birthday. As John went by' the palace the ap¬ 
proaches to it w'erc thronged. The band of the Household 
Cavalry w r as playing within the rails, and officers m full-dress 
uniform, members of the diplomatic service with swords and 
cocked hats, and ladies in gorgeous brocades, carrying bouquets 
of orchids, and w'earing tiaras of diamonds and large white 
plumes, were filing through the gates towards the Tljrone-rooui. 
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The hospital looked strangely unfamiliar after so short an 
absence, and there were new faces among the nurses who 
]Missed to and fro in the corridors. .John asked for the matron, 
and was received with constrained and distant courtesy. Was 
he well ? Quite well 3 They hail a resident chaplain now, and 
being 111 priest's orders, he had many opportunities where death 
vins so frequent Was he sure he h.ul not been ill ? .John 
understood —it v\ as almost as if he had come out of some super¬ 
natural existence, and people looked at him as if they \1c1e afraid 

“ I came to ask if you could tell me anything of Nut*** 
Quajle ? ” 

The matron could tell him nothing The girl had gone; 
they had been compelled to part with her Nothing serious ? 
No; but totally unfit to be a nurse She had some good quali¬ 
ties certainly — cheerfulness, brightness, tenderness — and for 
hake of these, and his own interest in the girl, they Jiad put 
up with inconceivable rudeness and irregularities What had 
become of her ? She really could not say. Nurse Allworthy 
might know—and the matron took up her pen 

John found the ward sister with the house-surgeon at the bed 
of a patient She was short, even curl, said over her shoulder 
slit knew nothing about the girl, and then turned liark to her 
work As .John passed out of till waul the doctor followed 
him. and hinted that perhaps the porter might be able to tell 
him something 

The porter was difficult at first, but seeing his way clearer 
after a while, he admitted to lcccuing let lei s for flu* nurse, and 
delivering them to her when she called That w.is long ago, 
and she had not been there since New Year's lac Then she 
had given him a shilling, and said she would trouble him no 
11101 e 

John gave him five shillings and asked if an} body ever called 
for her. Yes, once. Who was it* A gentleman. Had he left 
his name? No, but lie had said he would wtiIc When was 
that s A day or two before she was there the last tout 

Drake! laiiere could not be a doubt of it. John Storm 
looked at the clock. It was :f k». Then he buttoned Ins coat 
and crossed the street to the Park, with his face in the direction 
of St. James's Street. 

Horatio Drake had^giveu a luncheon 111 his rooms that day in 
honour of (llory’s first public ^appearance The performance 
was to come off at night,-but 111 the course of tin* morning there 
had been a dress rehcars.il in the salon of the music-hall. 
Twenty men and women, chiefly journalists and artists, had 
assembled there to get a first glimpse of the debutante, and 
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cameras had lurked behind portieres and in alcoves to catch her 
poses, her expressions, her fleeting smiles and humorous grim¬ 
aces. Then the company had adjourned to Drake’s chambers 
The luncheon was now over, the last guest had gone, and the 
host was in Ills dining-room alone. 

Drake was standing by the chimney-piece, holding at arm’s 
length a pencil sketch of a woman’s beautiful face and lithe 
figure. “Like herself, alive to the finger-tips,” lie thought,and 
then he propped it against the pier-glass. 

There was a sound of the opening and closing of the outer 
door dowmstairs, and I^ortl liobeit entered the room. He looked 
heated, harassed, and exhausted. Shaking out his perfumed 
pocket-handkerchief, he mopped his forehead, drew a long 
breath, and dropped into a chair. 

lf I’ve done it," he said ; ‘‘ it’s all over.” 

Polly IjOvc had lunched with the company that day, and 
Lord Robert had returned homo with her in order to break the 
news of Ills approaching marriage While the girl had been 
removing her hat and jacket he had sat at the piano and 
thumbed it, hardly know'ing how to begin. All at once lie had 
said, “l)o you know', my dear, I’m to be married on Saturday 3 ” 
She had said nothing at first, anil lie had {flayed the piano 
furiously. Hca\ens 1 what a frame of mind to be in' Why 
didn't the girl speak 3 At last he had looked round at her, and 
there she stood grinning, gasping, anil white as a ghost. Sud¬ 
denly she had begun to cry. (loud (Jod ! such crjing! Yes, it 
was all mcr. K\ cry thing had been settled somehow. 

“ Rut I’ll be in harder condition before I tackle such a job 
ogam ” 

There was silence for a moment Drake was leaning on the 
mantelpiece. Ins legs crossed, and one foot beating on tlic 
hearthrug. The men were ashamed, anil thej began to bilk 
of indifferent tilings. Smoke 3 Don’t mind. Those Indian 
cigars were good. Not had, certainly. 

At length Drake s&id in a different voice, “ Cruel but necessary, 
Robert—necessary to the woman who is going to .lie jour wife, 
cruel to the poor girl who has licen.” 

Lord Robert rose to his feet ini]Mtiently, stretched his arm and 
shot out his striped cuff, and walked to and fro across the room. 

“’P011 my soul, I believe I should haVe stuck to the little 
thing but for the old girl, don’t you know. She’s made such 
good social running lately . And, then she’s started this 
evangelical craze, too . . . No, Polly wouldn't have suited her 
book anyhow.” 

Silence again, and then further balk on indifferent tilings. 
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" Wish Benson wouldn't sweep the soda-water off* the tabic." 
“ Ring for it." 

“ The little thing really cares for me, don’t you know. And 
it isn't my fault, is it? I had to hedge. Frank, dear boy, 
you’re always taunting me with the treadmill we have to turn 
tor the Mike of society and so forth, but with debts about a mail’s 
neck like a millstone, what could one do ? ” 

“ 1 don’t mean that you'ie worse than others, old fellow, or that 
sacrificing this one poor child is going to mend matteis much.” 

“No, it isn’t likely to improve my stjlc of going, is it?" 

“ But that man John Storm was not so far wiong after all, and 
for this polygamy of our * lavender glove tribe' the nation itself 
will be overtaken by the judgment of God one of these dajs.” 

Lord Robert broke into a peal of derisive laughter. “ Go on,” 
he cried. "Go 011, dear boy * It's funny to hear you, though— 
after to-day’s proceedings, too,” and he glanced significantly 
around the table. 

Drake brought down his fist with a thump on to the mantel¬ 
piece. “Hold joiir tongue, Robert. How* often ain I to tell 
vou this is a different thing entire!} 3 Because 1 discover a 
creature of genius, and try to help her to the position she 
dost r\ es-" 

“ You hvpocnte 1 if it had bcLii a man instead of a charming 
little woman with big eyes, don’t you know-” 

But there had been a ring at the outer door, and Benson 
came in to say that a clergyman was waiting downstairs. 

“ Litile Golightly again 1 ” said Lord Robert wearily. “Arc 
these c\ erlasling arrangements never-” 

The man stopped lum It was not Mr Golightly; it wns a 
stranger; would not give his name; looked like a Catholic 
priest; had been there before, he thought. 

" Can it be- - talk of the devil-” 

“Ask I11111 up,” said Drake. And while Drake hit his lip and 
cli nched his hands, and Lord Robert took up a scent-bottle and 
sprayed himself with cau de Cologne, they saw' a man clad 111 
the long coat of a priest come into the room- - calm, giavc, self- 
possessed, very pale, with hollow and shaven cheeks, and dark 
and sunken eyes which burned with a sombre fire, and head so 
closely cropped as to seem to.be almost l)«ild. 

John Storm’s angor had cooled. As he crossed the 1 ’aik the 
heat of his soul hud turned to fear, and while he stood in the 
hall below, with an atmospherepof perfume about him, and even 
a delicate sense of a feminine presence, his fear had turned to 
terror. On that account he had refused to send up his name, 
and on going up the staircase lined with prints, he had been 
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tempted to turn about and fly lest he should come ujion Glory 
face to face Hut finding only the two men in the room above, 
his courage came back, and he hated himself for his treacherous 
thought of her * 

“ You will forgive me for this unceremonious \1s1t, sir,” he said, 
addressing himself to Drake. 

Drake motioned him to he seated. He bowed but continued 
to stand 

“ Your friend will remember that I base been here before.” 

Ixml Robert bent his head and went on trifling with the 
spray. 

“ It was a painful errand, relating to a gul who had been 
nurse at f he hospital The girl was nothing to me, but she hnd 
a companion who was \en much " 

Drake nodded and bis lips stiffened, but he did not speak 

“You are await* that since then I have been awav from the 
hospital. I wiote to vm on the subject; you will remember 
that.” 

“ Well 1 ” said Drake 

“I have only just returned, and ha\e come direct from the 
hospital now ” 

“Well?” 

“ I see joii know what 1 mean, sir My young friend has 
gone. Can yon tell me where to find her?” 

“ Sorry I cannot,” saul Drake coldly, and it stung him to see 
a look of boundless lclicf cross the grate face in front of him 

“Then you don’t know-” 

“ 1 didn’t say that,” said Drake, and then the lines of p.1111 
came back 

“At the request of her people 1 brought her up to Ianulou, 
sir. Naturally they will look to me for news of her, and I feel 
resjKinsible for her welfare ” 

“ If that is so, you must pardon me for saying } ou've taken 
your duty lightly,” said Drake 

John Storm gripped the rail of tlic chair 111 front of him and 
there was silence for a moment. 

“ Whatever I may have to blame myself with 111 the jiast, it 
would relic\e me to find her well and happy and safe from all 
harm " 

“She u well and happy and safe too +1 can tell you thnt 
much.” 

There was another moment of silence, and then John Storm 
said in broken sentence 6 and in a voice that was straggling to 
control itself " 1 have kuown her since she was a child, sir . . 
You cannot think how many tender memories . . 1 % is nearly 
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a year since I saw her, and one likes to sec old fnends after an 
absence " 

Drake did ijpt speak, but lie dropped his head, for John’s eyes 
had begun to fill. 

“We were good friends too Hoy and gnl comrades almost. 
Brother and sister, I should say, for that was how I liked to 
think of myself -her elder brother, bound to take earn of her” 
There was a little trill of derisive laughter from the other 
side of the room, where I-ord Robert had put the spray down 
noisily, and turned to look out into the street. Then John 
Storm drew himself up and said 111 a firm voiee— 

“Gentlemen, whv should I miner matters 9 I will not do so. 
The girl we speak of is more to me than anybody else 111 the 
world besides Perhaps she vfas one of the leasons whj 1 went 
into that nionaslcn Certainly she is the leason 1 have come 

• m 

out of it I have come to find her 1 .shall find her a lf she is 
111 difficulty or danger I intend to save her. Will 3011 tell 111c 
where she is 

“Mr Storm,” said Drake, “1 am sorry, very sorry, but what 
3*011 say compels me to speak plainly The lady is well and safe 
and happv If her ii lends are anxious about her, she can re¬ 
assure them for herself, and no doubt has already doin' so Hut 
in the position she occupies at present, 3011 are a dangerous man 
It might not be her wish, and it would not be to hei advantage, 

to meet with you. and 1 cannot allow her to run tin* usk.” 

* 

“Has it come to that 1 I hue 3011 a right to speak for 
her, sir 1 " 

“Perhaps I ha\o-” Drake hesitated, and then said with 

a rush, “ the light to protect her against a fanatic ” 

John Storm curbed lumself; he had been through a long 
schooling “ Man, be honest," he said *• Father 30111’ interest 
is good or bad, selfish or unselfish VI Inch is it s ” 

Drake made no answer 

“ But it would be ustless to handy woids I didn't come here 
to do that Will vou tell me wheic she is 

“ Stu " • 

“Then it is to be a duel between us- is that so ? You for 
the girl’s fonty and 1 for her soul - Wry well, I take vour 
challenge " 

There was silence o*ce more, and John Storm’s eves wandered 

* • 

about the room. Tin v fixed themselves at length on the sketch 
by the pier-glass 

“ On my former visit I met with the same reception The 
girl could take care of herself. It was 110 busmens of mine. 
How that gelation has ended I do not usk But this one-” 
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“This one is an entirely different matter/’ said Drake, “and 
I will thank you not to-” 

But .John Storm was making the sign of thp cross on his 
breast, and saying, as one who was uttering a prayer, “God 
grant it is and always may be! ” 

At the next moment he w as gone from the room. The two 
men stood where lie had loft them until his footsteps had ceased 
011 the stairs and the door had closed behind him. Then Drake 
cried, “ Benson—a telegraph form ! 1 must telegraph to Koenig 
at once.” 

“ Yes, he’ll follow her up on the double-quick,” said I.ord 
Robert “But v\hat matter? 11 is face will be enough to 
frighten the girl. Ugh! It was the face of a death's-head.” 

At dinner that night John Stofln was more than usually silent. 
To break in upon his gravity, Mrs. Callender asked him what he 
intended to do nr\t. 

“To take priest’s ordei- without delaj/’ he said. 

“ And what then ■* ” 

“Then,” he said, lifting a twitching and suffering faee, “to 
make an attack 011 the one might} stronghold of the devil’s 
kingdom, whereof woman is the direct and immediate victim; 
to tell Society over again it is ail organised hypocrisy for the 
pursuit and demoralisation of woman, and the Church that 
bachelorhood it not celibacy, and {xilygamy is against the laws 
of (rod; to look and search for the beaten and broken who lie 
scattered and astray in our hi wildcred cities, and to protect 
them and shelter them whatever they are, however low they 
have fallen, because they are mv sisters and I love them.” 

“God bless jc, l.uldie 1 That’s b]M>ken like a man,” said the 
old woman, rising from her seat. 

But John Storm's ]>ale face had already flushed up to the eyes, 
and he dropped lus head as one who was ashamed. 


II 

r 

At eight o'clock that night .John Storm was walking through 
the streets of Soho. The bell of a jam-factory had just he* n 
rung, and a stream of young girls in bqg hats with gorgeous 
flowers and sweeping feathers were pouring out of an archway 
and going ami-m-arin down the pavement. Men standing in 
groups at street ends shouted to them as they passed, and they 
shouted back m shrill voices and laughed with wild joy. In an 
alley round one corner an organ-man was playing y* Ta-ra-ra- 
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boom-de-ay,” and some of tlie girls began to dance and sing 
around him. Coming to the main artery of traffic, they were 
almost run dwvn by a splendid equipage which was cutting 
across two thoroughfares into a square, and they screamed with 
mock terror as the fat coachman in tippet and cockade bellowed 
to them to get out of the way. 

The square was a centre of gaiety. Theatres and music-halls 
lined two of its sides, and the gas on their facades ami the 
beacons on their roofs were beginning to burn brightly in the 
fading daylight. With skips and leaps the gills passed oxer to 
the doors of these palaces, and peered with greedy eyes through 
lines of policemen and doorkeepers in lixery at gentlemen in 
shields of shirt-front and ladies in light cloaks and long white 
gloves, stepping m satin slippers and patent leather shoes out of 
gorgeous carriages into gorgeous halls. 

John Storm was looking on at this masquerade when suddenly 
he hccanic aware that the flare of coarse lights on the fiont of 
the building before him formed Ihc letters of a word. The 
xx'ord was tf 01.0111 \.” Seeing it again as he had seen it in the 
morning, hut now' identified and explained, he grexx hot and 
eold by turns, and bis brain, wliieh refused to think, IV it like a 
sail that is flapping idly on the edge of the wind. 

There xx r as a garden in the middle of the squat e, and iic 
walked round and round it. He gazed xacantly at a statue in 
the middle of the garden and then walked lound the rails again. 
The darkness was gathering fast, the gas w'as beginning to blare, 
and lie was like a creature in the coil of a horrible fascination. 
That word, that name over the music-hall, fizzing and crackling 
m its hundred lights, seemed to hold him as by an eye of fire. 
And remembering what had happened since he left the monas¬ 
tery— the sandwich-men, the hoards on the omnibuses, the 
hoaidings on the walls—it seemed like a fiery finger which had 
led him to th.it spot. Only one tiling w'.ts clear- that a super¬ 
natural power had brought him there, and that it was intended 
lie should come. Fearfully, shamefully, miserably, rebuking 
hnnself for lijs doubts, yet conquered and compelled by them, 
he crossed the street and entered the music-hall. 

He was in the pit, and it w*as crowded, not a seat x’aeant any¬ 
where, niul many persons standing packed in the crush-room at 
the back. His first sensation was of being stared at. First the 
man at the |>ay-box and then the clieek-taker had looked at him, 
and now he was being looked at by the people about him. They 
were both men and girls. Some of the men wore light frock- 
coats and talked in the slang of the racecourse; some of the girls 
wore notiftcablc hats and showy flowers in their bosoms, and 
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were laughing 111 loud voices. They made a way lor linn of 
themselves, and he jxassed through to a wooden barrier tlut run 
round the last of the pit seats. 

The music-hall was large, and to John Storm’s eyes, straight 
from the poverty of his cell, it seemed garish in the red and 
gold of its Eastern decorations. Men 111 the pit scats were 
smoking pipes and cigarettes, and waiters with trays were hurry¬ 
ing up and down the aisles serving ale and porter, which they 
set down on ledges like the hook-rests 111 church. In the stalls 
in front, which were not so full, gentlemen 111 owning dress 
were smoking cigars, and there was an arc of the tier above 
in which people in fashionable costumes were talking audibly 
Higher yet, and unseen from that ]x)Mtion, was a larger audi¬ 
ence still, w'liose voices rumbled Tike a distant sea. A cloud of 
smoke filled the itmosphcre, and from time to time there was 
the sound of pupping corks and breaking glasses and rolling 
bottles. 

The curt 1111 was down, but the oichcstra was beginning to 
play Tw'o men 111 livery came from the sides of the curtain 
and fixed up large figmes m picture-frames that wire attached 
to the wings of the proscenium Then the curiam rose and the 
entertainment was resumed It was 111 st< lions, and aft* r < ach 
pci forma nee the curiam was dropped and the waiters w r i 11L 
ioiiikI with their trays again 

John Slmm had seen it all befoic 111 the da vs whin, under 
Ins lathi r’s guidance, he lmd st 111 everything the juggler, the 
acroh.it, tin* stcp-danci r, the comic singer, the tableaus and the 
living picture He felt tired and ashamed, vet lie could not 
bring hiniM‘lf to go away. As the evening advanced lie thought, 
l{ How foolish 1 What madness it was to think of such a thing 
11 c was easier after that, and began to listen to the talk of the 
people about him It was free, but not otli nsivt*. I11 the fre¬ 
quent intervals some of the men played with the girls, pushing 
and nudging and joking w ith them, and the girls aughed and 
answered back. Occasionally one of them would turn her head 
aside and look into John’s face with a saucy smile, “ (Jod forbid 

m 

that I should grudge them their pleasure,” he thought “ It’s 
all they have, poor creatures.” 

Hut the audience grew noisier as the evening went on They 
called to the singers, made inarticulate "({Heals, and then laughed 
at their own humour. A lady sang a comic song It dcscrih* d 
her attempt to climb to the top of an omnibus on a windy day 
John turned to look at the faces behind him, and cverv face was 
red and hot, and grinning and giimaciiig. He was still half- 
buried in the monastery he had left that moruu^g, and he 
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thought, “ Such are the nightly pleasures of our people. To¬ 
night, to-morrow night, the night after 1 Oh, my country, my 
country! ” 

He was awalccncd from these thoughts by nn outburst of 
applause. The curtain was down and nothing was going on 
except the putting up of a new figure in the flames. The figure 
was S Some one behind hnn said, ■* Th.it’s her number 1 ” “ The 
new arfi.\/r '•* ” s.ud another voice “ (dona,” said the fiis» 

.lolin Storm’s head began to swnn. lie looked back- he Mas 
in a solid block of people. '‘After all. uliat reasons have I?” 
he thought, and he determined to stand Ins ground 

More applause. Another leader of the orchestra had appeared, 
baton 111 hand, lie was bowing from his pl.iee before the foot¬ 
lights. It Mas Koenig, the organist, and John Storm shuddered 
in the darkest corner of lus soul. 

The .stalls had tilled up unaM'ares to linn, and a {tarty y as now 
coming into a private box which h.ul hitherto been empty. The 
lute-comers were Drake and Lord Iiobcrt L : rc, and a lady with 
short hair brushed back from her forehead. 

.John Stoun felt the place going round him, }ct he steadied 
and braced himself But this is the natural atmosphere of 
such people,” lie thought. He tried to find satisfaction 111 the 
thought that (dory was not with them. Perhaps the} had ex¬ 
aggerated their intimacy with her 

The band began to play. It was music for the entrance of 
a new performer. The audience became quiet, there ww» a keen, 
eager, expectant air. and then the cm tain went lip. John Storm 
felt dizxy. If lie could have escaped he would have turned and 
fied. He gripped with both hands the rail 111 front of him. 

Then a woman came gliding on to the stage. She was a tall 
girl 111 a dark dress and long black gloves, with led hair and 
a head like a rose. It was (dory 1 A cloud came over John 
Stoi in’s eyes and for <1 few moments lie saw 110 more 

There w*as some applause from the pit and the regions over¬ 
head '/'lie jieople 111 the stalls were waving their handkeichiefs, 
and the lady 111 the box was kissing hei hand, (dory w r as smiling, 
quite at her ease, apparently not at all nervous, only a little shy 
and with her hands interlaced in front of her Then there was 
silence again and she began to sing 

It is the moment wh»*n prayers go up from the heart not used 
to prav Strange contradiction 1 John Storm found himself 
pra}ing that (dory might do well, that she might succeed and 
eclipse everything! Hut he had turned his eyes away, and the 
sound of her voice was even more afflicting than the sight of her 
face It wgis nearly a year since he had heard it last, and now 
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he was hearing it under these conditions, in a place like this! 
He must have been making noises by his breathing. “ Hush ! 
hush 1 " said the people about him, and somebody tapped him on 
the shoulder. 

After a moment he regained control of himself, and he lifted 
his head and listened. Glory's voice, which had been quavering 
at first, gathered strength. She was .singing “ Mvlecharame," 
and the wild, plaintive harmony of the old Manx ballad was 
floating in the air like the sound of the sea. After her first 
hues a murmur of approval went round, the people sat up uiul 
leaned foivvard, and then there w'as silence again, dead silence, 
.and then loud applause. 

Hut if- was only with the second verse that the humour of her 
song began, and John Storm waited for it with a trembling heart. 
He had heard her sing it a hundred times 111 the old days, and 
she was singing it now' as she had sung it before There were 
the same tricks of voice, the same tricks of gesture, the same 
expressions, tile same grimaces, liven tiling was tile same and 
yet even thing was changed. He knew it. He w r as sure it 
must he so So artless and innocent then, now so subtle and 
significant. Where was the difference? The difference was 111 
the place, 111 the people John Storm could have found it in 
his heart to turn 011 the audience and insult them. Foul-minded 
creatures, laughing, screaming, squealing, punctuating their own 
base interpretations, and making evil of what was haimlcss. 
How lie hated the grinning faces round nlMmt him! 

When the song was finished Glory swept a gay curtsej, lifted 
her skirts and tripped off the stage. Then there were shouting, 
whisLling, stamping, and deafening applause. The w-liolc house 
was unanimous for an encore, and she came back smiling and 
bowing with a certain look of elation and pndc. John Storm 
was becoming terrified by liis own anger “ He quiet there," 
said some one behind him " W ho’s the josserr" said somebody 
else, and then lie heard Glory’s voice again 

It w r as another Maipv ditty A crew of young fishermen arc 
going ashore on Saturday night after tlu ir week 011 the sea after 
the herring They go up to the 11111; their sweethearts meet 
them there ; they dnnk and sing. At length they arc so over¬ 
come by liquor and love that they have to be put to bed in their 
big a 9 hrboots. Then the girls kiss themaand leave them. 'Flic 
singer imitated the kissing, and the delighted audience repeated 
the sound. Sounds of kissing came from all parts of the hall, 
mingled with loud acclamations of laughter. The singer smiled 
and kissed back. Somehow she conveyed the sense of a con¬ 
fidential feeling, os if she were doing it for each separate person 
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in the audience, and each person had an impulse to respond. 
It was irresistible, it was maddening, it swept out the whole 
house. 

John Storm felt sick in his very soul, (dory knew well what 
she was doing. She knew what these jicople wanted. His 
Glory! Glory of the old, innocent, happy days! O Gcal 1 
O God ! If lie could only get out! But that was impossible. 
Behind him the dense mass was denser than e\er, and he was 
tightly wedged in by a wall of faces—hot, eager, with open 
mouths, teeth showing, and glittering and dancing eyes. He 
tried not to listen to what the people about were saying, jet lie 
could not help but hear. 

11 Tasty, ain’t she ? ” “ Cerulean, eh ? ” “ Bit ’ot, certinly ! ” 

“Well, if I was a Johnny, and liad got the oof, she’d have a 
brougham and a sealskin to-morrow.” "To-night, you mean,” 
and then there were significant squeaks and trills of laughter. 

They called her hack again, and yet again, and she returned 
with unaffected cheerfulness and a ccitain look of triumph. At 
one moment she was doing the gaiety of youth, and at the next 
the crabbedm-ss of age, now the undeveloped femininity of the 
young girl, then the solubility of the old woman. But John 
Storm was trying to hear none of it. With his head on his 
breast and lus eyes down he was struggling to think of the 
monastery and to imagine that he was still bin led m Ins cell. 
It was only this morning that he left it, yet it seemed to be a 
liundred jcais ago. Last night the Brotherhood, the singing 
of E\ ensong, Compline, the pure air, silence, solitude, and the 
atmosphere of prayer; and to-night the crowds, the clouds of 
smoke, the odour of drink, the meaning laughter, and Glory os 
the centre of it all! 

For a moment everj thing was blotted out, and then there was 
loud hand-dapping and enes of “ Bravo 1 ” He lifted Ins head. 
Gloiy had finished and was bowing herself off. The lady in the 
private box flung her a bouquet of d.unusk roses. She picked it 
up and kissed it, and liowed to the box. an<J then the acclamations 
of applause were renewed 

The erusli behind relaxed a little, and he began to elbow Ins 
way out. People were rising or stirring everywhere, and the 
bouse was emptying fast. As the audience surged down the 
corridors to the doorsvtliey talked and laughed and made inar¬ 
ticulate sounds. “A tricky bit of muslin, eh?” "Yus; she’s 
thick.” "She’s my dart, anyhow'.” Then the whistling of a 
tune. It was the chorus of " Mylecharaine.” John Stonn felt 
the cool air of the street on his hot face at last. The policemen 
were keeping a way for the people coming from the stalls, the 
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doorkccjiers w ere w histling or shouting lor cabs, and their cries 
were being caught up by the match-boys, w I10 were running in 
ami out like (logs among the carriage wheels and tjic hoiscs" feet. 
“ Kn-sira 1 " “ Four-whcel-er! ” 

I11 a narrow court at the back, dimly lit and not much fre¬ 
quented, there was a small open door under a lamp suspended 
f 10111 a high blank wall This was the stage-door of the music- 
hall, and a gump of young men, looking like hairdressers' 
assistants, blocked the pavement at either side of it. “ Wonder 
what she’s like oil'” "lake .1 l.udv, 1011 bet.” "^us: but 
none o’ yer bloomin' haniatoors.” “Gawd, hen’s the josser 
again 1 ” 

John Stonn pushed Ins way through to where .1 commissionaire 
sat behind a glass partition in a little room walled w lth pigeon- 
lioles. 

‘'Can I see Miss Quayle a ” lie asked. 

The porter looked blank 

** (Ilona, then,” said Ji hn Stonn with an effort 

The (Kirtei looked at 'i m suspiciously Had he an appoint¬ 
ment? No , but could he send 111 his name * The potter looked 
doubtful. Would she come out soon 1 The porter dal not know. 
Would she come this way ? The jxirter could not tell Could 
hi* have her address a 

‘ r If ye want to write to the laidy, write here,” said the porter, 
with a motion of his hand to the pigeon-holes 

John Storm f< It huiniliultd and ashamed. The hairdressers’ 
assistants were grinning at him lie went out feeling that (Ilory 
was farther than ever from I11111 now, and if lie met her they 
might not speak lhit he could not drag himself away. In the 
darkness under a lamp .it the other side of the street lie stood 
and w'nitcd Shoddy bioughams drove up, with drivers in shabby 
livery', bringing “ turns” in wonderful hats and overcoats, over 
impossible wigs, whiskers, and nose*- -mggcis. aci.ihats, clowns, 
and comic singers, who stepped out, shook the straw* of their 
carriage carpets off thepr legs, and passed 111 at the stage eutiance. 

At length the commissionaire appeared at the door and 
whistled, anil a hansom-cab rattled up to the end of the court 
Then a lady muffled 111 a eape, with the hood draw r n over her 
head, anil carrying a bouquet of roses, came out leaning on the 
arm of a gentleman She stood a momcnu by his side and sjxikc 
to him and laughed. John heard her laughter. At the next 
moment she hod stepped into the hansom, the door had fallen 
to, the driver had turned, the gentleman had raised his hat, the 
light had fallen 011 the lady’s face, and she w'os leaning forward 
n giul smiling. John saw her smiles. • 
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At the next moment the hansom hat] passed into the illumi¬ 
nated thoroughfares and the group of jieople had dispersed. .John 
Storm was alone under the lamp 111 the little dark street, and 
somewhere in the dark alleys behind lum the organ-man was 
still giuiding out “Ta ra-ra-boom-dc-av ” 

*• A\ eel, w hat luek on jour first night out ? ” s.ud Mrs ( allender 
at breakfast 111 the morning, “hound aii) of the poor lost 
tilings jet ? ” 

“ One,” said John, with a rueful face, “ Ia»sl enough, though 
she doesn’t know it \et, (iod help her! ” 

tm They never do at first, laddie. Write to her friends if she 

h it • 

as any. 

f ‘ Her friends ? ” 

“Nothing like home influences, ye ken.” 

“ 1 will— 1 must' It’s all I can do now.” 


Ill 


Tm: Priori , Friday moruimi 

On, my dear aunties, don’t lx* terrified, hut Olory has had a kind 
of a w<e big triumph ! Nothing vcij awful, vou know, huL on 
Monday night, hefme a lather l.irger eompanv than usual, she 
sang and reeited and pl.iv-acted a little, and as ,1 result all the 
eaitli—the London eaitli- is talking about her, and nobody 
is taking nnj nutuc of the rist of the world Kvcry post is 
bringing me flnwcis with ribbons and cards attached, or illus¬ 
trated weeklies with my pictuic and my life m little, and I find 
it’s wonderful what a lot of things you may learn about yourself 
if you’ll only read the pipers. My room at this moment is like 
a florist’s window' at nine o’eloek on Saturday morning, and 1 
ha\e reason to suspeet that mine host and teaeher, (ail Koenig, 
F It C O., exhibits them to admiring neighbours when I am out. 
The vmee of that dear old turtle has c\cr since Monday been 
heard in the land, and besides telling me about Poland day and 
night from ail the subterranean passages of the house, he has 
taken to waiting on me like a nigger and oidermg soups and 
jellies for me as if 1 h.ul suddcuh hcioim an invalid. Of eourse 
I am an able-bodied wynian just the same as eier, hut hij nenes 
ha\e been on the rack all the week, and 1 feel exactly as 1 dul 
long ago at Peel when 1 was a little naughty minx and got up 
into the tower of the old church and began pulling at the bell 
rope, you remember. Oh dear! Oil dear 1 My frantic terror 
at the noise of the big hells and the vibration of the shaky old 
* Q 
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walls! Once I had begun I couldn't leave off for my life, but 
went on tugging and tugging and quaking and quaking until— 
have you forgotten it ?—all the people came running helter- 
skelter under the impression that the town was afire. And then, 
behold, it was only little me, trembling like a leaf and crying 
like a ninny! 1 remember 1 was scolded and smacked and 
dismissed into outer darkness (it was the chip vault, I think), for 
that first outbreak of fame, and now, lest you should want to 
mete out the same punishment to me again . . . 

Aunt Anna, I’m knitting the sweetest little shawl for you, 
dear—blue and white to siut^rour complexion—being engaged 
in the evening only, and most of the day sole mistress of my 
own will and pleasure. Ilow charming of me, isn’t it? 13 i.it 
I'm afraid it isn’t, because you’ll see through me like a colander, 
for I want to tell you something which 1 have kept back too 
long, and when 1 think of it 1 grow old and wrinkled like a 
Cluistinas apple. So jou must be a ]>ait of absolute old angels, 
aunties, and break the news to grandfather. 

You know 1 told jou, A'Mil Rachel, to say something for me 
at nine o'clock on the Queen's birthday. And jou remember 
that Mr. Drake used to think pearls and diamonds of (dory and 
predict wonderful things for her. Then you don’t forget thut 
Mr. Drake had a friend named I*ord Robert Urc, commonly 
called IiOrd Bob. Well, you see, by Mr Drake’s aduce and 
Lord Bobbie’s influence and agency, and 1 don’t know wliat, 
1 have made one more change—it's to be the last, dears, the 
very last —in my Wandering Jew existence, and now I am no 
longer a society entertainer, because 1 am a music-hall art- 

Glory had written so far w'hcn she dropped the pen and rose 
from the tabic wiping her eyes. 

“ My jioor child, you can't tell them, it’s inqiossiblc; they 
would never forgive >011! ” 

Then a carnage stopjied before the iiouse, the garden-bell was 
rung, and the maid enme into the room w it h a Indy’s 1 «*rd. It w'os 
inscribed “ Miss Polly Love,” with main splashes and flourishes 

“ Ask her up,” said Glory. And then Polly came rustling 
up the stairs in a silver-grey silk dress and a showy hat, and 
with a pug-dog tucked under her arm. She looked older 
and less beautiful. The pink and ivo^y of her cheeks was 
coated with powder, and her light grey eyes were pencilled. 
There was the same blemished appearance as before, and the 
crack in the vase was now plainly visible. Glory hod mot the 
girl only once since they parted after the hospital, but Polly 
kissed her effusively. Then she sat down and began to cry. 
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“ Perhaps you wouldn't think it, my dear, but I f m the most 
miserable girl in London. Haven’t you heard About it? I 
thought everybody knew. Robert is going to be married. Yes. 
indeed, to-morrow morning to that American heiress, and I 
hadn’t an idea of it until Monday afternoon. That was the 
day of your luncheon, dear, and I felt sure something was 
going to happen, because 1 broke my looking-glass dressing 
to go out Robert took me home, and he began to play the 
piano, and I could see he 'was going to say something ‘Do 
you know, little woman, I’m to be mariied on Saturday?’ I 
wonder I didn’t drop, but 1 didn’t, and lie went 011 playing. 
Rut it w'as 110 use tn mg, and I burst out and ran into my room. 
After a minute I heard him coming 111, but he didn't lift inc 
up as he used to do Only talked to me o\er my back, telling 
me to control 111}self, and what he was going to do for me, and 
so on He used to say a lew tcais made me nicer looking, but 
it W'as 110 good cmng—and then he went away.” 

She began to cry again, and the dog in her lap began to howl 
“ () God ' I don’t know what I’ve done to be so uiifoituiialc. 
1’ie not been Hash at all, and 1 never went to cafes at night, or 
to Sally’s or Kate’s, as so man} girls do, and he can't s;iy 1 e\er 
took notice of an\ body else When 1 lo\c anybody 1 think of 
him last thing at night and first thing in the morning, and now 
to be left alone . . . I’m sure 1 shall ne\er lne through it!” 

Glory tried to eomfort the poor broken cieature. It was her 
duty to hie There was lur child - had she never even seen it 
since she jsirted with it to Mis. Jupc 5 It must he such a darling 
by this time, creeping about and talking a little, wherever it 
wms She ought to ha\c the child to live with her, it would he 
such coni|>any. 

Polly kissed the pug to stop its whining, niul said, “I don’t 
want company. Life isn’t the same thing to me now*, lie 
thinks because he is marking th.it woman . What better 
is she than me, 1 would like to know' She’s only snapping at 
him for what he is, and he is only taking her for what she’s got, 
and I’ve a ggrat mind to go to All Saints and shame them s 
You wouldn’t a Well, it’s hard to hide one’s feelings, but it 
would serve them right if—if I did it ’’ 

Polly liod risen with a wild look and w’as pressing the pug so 
hard that it was howlulg again 
“ Did what ? ” said Glory. 

“ Nothing . . . that is to say-” 

“ You mustn’t dream of going to the church. The police-” 

“Oh, it isn’t tlic police I’m afraid of,” said Polly, tossing her 
head. • 
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“ What then ?" 

“ Nc\er mind, my dear,” saul Polly 

On the way ilownslairs slie reproached herself for not seeing 
what miis coming. "Hut girls like us ne\er do, now do wc ? ” 

Glory coloured lip to her hair, bill made no protest \l the 
gate Polly wiped her eyes and drew down her veil and said, 
“ I’m soiry to say it to vour face, iny dear, but it’s all been that 
Mr. Drake's doings, and a girl ought to know he’d do as much 
himself, and worse. But vou’rc a great woman now*, and in 
evervbodv’s mouth, so von needn t care ()nl\-” 

Glory’s l’aec was scarlet and her under hp was bleeding Yet 
she kissed the poor shallow' thing at |>artiiig, because she was 
(low'll, and (lid not understand, and lived in another world 
entirely. But going liaek to w'hcre her letter lav unfinished, 
she thought, “ Impossible 1 If this girl, living in an atmosphere 
so ditferent, thinks that ” Then she sat at the table and 
forced herself to tv II all 

She had got through the red not of her confession and was 
writing, “l don’t know whit he would think of it, hut do you 
know I thought I saw lus face on Wednesday night, ft was 
in the dark and 1 was in a cab driving away from the stage-door. 
But so changed ! oh, so changed 1 It must have been a dream, 
and it was the same as if his ghost had passed me ” 

Then she became aware of voices in dispute downstairs First, 
a man’s voice, then the voices of two men, one of thun Koenig’s, 
the other with a haunting ring in it. She got up from the table 
and went to the door of her loom, going on tiptoe, }et hardly 
knowing why. Koenig was saving, “No, sair, de lady does not 
lif here.” Then a deep, strong chest-voice answered, “Mr. 
Koenig, surely vou remember me?” and Glorv’s heart seemed 
to beat like a watch. “ Xo-o, sair. Are yon . . . Oil, yes: 
vliat am 1 tiliking of? . . . But dc lady-” 

“ Mr. Koemg,” Glory called, cried, gasped over the stair-rail, 
“ask the gentleman to come up, plcuM'.” 

She hardly knew' what happened next, only that Koenig 
seemed to he muttering confused explanations below, and that 
she was back in her sitting-room giving a glance into the 
looking glass and doing something with her hair. Then there 
W'ns a step on the Stan's, on the lauding, at the threshold, and 
she fell back a few paces from the dotr that she might see 
him as lie came in He knocked. Her heart was beating so 
violently that she hud to keep her hand over it. “Who’s 
there ? 

“ It is 1 .” 

“Who's P” 


J 
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Then she saw hun coining down on her, and the very sunlight 
seemed to wave like the shadows on a ship. He was jinlcr and 
thinner, his ggent eyes looked w p enry though they smiled, his 
hand felt bony though firm, and lus head was elo&ely cropped. 

She looked at him tor a moment w ithout speaking, and with 
a sensation of fulness at her heart that was almost choking her. 

“ Is it you ? I didn’t know it was you ... I was just think¬ 
ing . . .” She was talking at random and was out of breath 
as if she had been running. 

“ (ilory, I have frightened you.” 

“Frightened? Oh, no* Why should you think so 5 1 \r- 

liups I am crying, but then I’m always doing that nowaday*. 
And besides, you are so-” 

“Yes, I am altered,” he said in the ]xiusc that followed. 

“And I*'” 

You are altered too.” He wax looking at her with an earnest 
and passionate gaze. It was she—heiself—(dory— not merely 
a vision or a dream Again he recognised the glorious ayes with 
their brilliant lashes ami the flashing spot m fine of them that 
had so often set his lie.irt heating. She looked back at Inin .and 
thought, “ How ill he must have been ! ” and then a lump came 
into her throat, and she began to laugh that she might not have 
to cry, .ind broke out into broad Manx lest he should hear the 
tremor in her \oice. 

“Hut you’re coining-lo, aren’t yc ? And you’ve left that 
theer . . . Aw, it’s glad tcr’hle i am, as our people say, and it’s 
longin’ mortal you’d be for nil, boy.” 

Another trill of nervous laughter and then a burst of earnest 
Knghsli ft Hut till me, you’ve come for good; you are not 
going b.iek to-- - ” 

“ No, 1 am not going back to the Hrotherhood, (dory ” I low' 
friendly Ins low' voice sounded 1 

“And you ? " 

“ W ell. I’ve left the hospital, you see ” 

“ Yes, 1 see,” he said. Ills weniy eyes were wandering about 
the room, nix] fur the first tune she felt ashamed of its luxuries 
and its flowers. 

“ Hut how dul you find me ? ” 

“ I went to the hospital first-— 

“So you hadn't forgotten rac ? Do you know, I thought you 
had quite . . . Hut tell me at once, where did you go then?” 

He was silent for a moment, and she said, “ Well?" 

“Then 1 went to Mr Drake’s chambers ’ 

“I don’t know' why everybody should think that Mr 
Drake-*■" 
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His great eyes were fixed on her face and his mouth was 
quivering, and to prevent him from speaking, she put on a look 
of forced gaiety and said— 

“ Hut how dul you light on me at last ? ” 

“ I meant to find you. Glory, if 1 tramped all I /melon over and 
everybody denied you to me"—the lump in her throat was 
hurting her dreadfully—"but I chanced to see the name over 
the music-hall.” 

She saw it coming and broke into laughter. "'I'he music- 
hall ! Only think 1 You looking at music-halls ! ” 

" 1 was there on Monday night ’’ 

“ You ? Monday ? Then perhaps it Mas not my fancy that I 
saw jon by the stage-do . . Her nerves were getting more 
and mo’ e excited, and to calm them she crossed her arms above 
her head. " So they gave vou my address at the slage-door, did 
they > ” 

“ No, I wrote fin it to Peel.” 

“ Peel ? ” She caugliT her broitli and her anns came down. 

"Then perhajis yon told them where-” 

l told them nothing. Glory.” 

. She looked at linn through her eyelashes, her head held 
dow n 

"Not that it matters, you know. I've just been writing to 
them, and they’ll soon . . . HuLoh, I’ve so much to say, and 1 
can’t say it here. Couldn’t vve go somewhere * Into the Park 
or on to the Heath, or farther—much farther—the room is so 
small, and 1 feel as if I’ve been suffocating for want of air.” 

“ I’ve something to say, too, and if-” 

“Then let it be to-morrow morning, and we’ll start early, and 
you’ll bring me back m time for tin; theatre. Say Paddington 
Station at eleven --will that do 
Yes ” 

She sawr him to the gate, and w hen he w*as going she w anted 
him to kiss her hand, so she pretended to do the high hand¬ 
shake, but he only held it for a moment and looked steadily into 
her eyes. The sunshine was pouring into the garden, mid she 
was bare-headed. Her hair w r as coiled up, und she was wearing 
a light morning blouse. He thought she h.ul never looked so 
beautiful 

On getting into the omnibus at the end of the street, he took 
a letter out of his breast-pocket, and, being alone, lie first carried 
it to his lips, then reo|>cned and read it:— 

"See her at once, dear John, and keep in touch with her, and 
I shall be happy and relieved. As for your father, that old 
Chaise is going crazy, and is sending Lord Storm craz^ too. He 
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has actually discovered that the dust the witch walks on who 
has cast the evil eye on you lies in front of Glcn&ba gate, and 
he has been sweeping it up o’ nights, and scattering it in front 
of Knockaloe f What simplicity ! There are only two women 
here. Does the silly old gawk mean Rachel ? or is it perhaps 
Aunt Anna?” 

And while the omnibus joggled down the street, and the pale 
young clergyman with the great weary eyes was poring over his 
letter. Glory was sitting at her table and writing with flying 
fingers and a look of enthusiastic ecstasy :— 

“ I’ve had three bites at this cherry. Rut who do jou think 
has just been here 3 John—John Storm ! But then you know 
that he is back, and it wasn't merely my fancy that 1 saw him 
by the stage-door. It seems as if people had been denying me 
to lnm, and he has been waiting for me and watching over me " 
(blot). " His voice is so low, but 1 suppose that conies to people 
who arc much alone, and he is so thin and so {Nile, and his e\es 
arc so large, and they have that deep look that cuts* into the 
heart. He knew he was changed, and I think lie was ashamed” 
(blot), “ but of course I didn’t let wit that 1 was taking notice, 
and l a iu so happy for his sake, poor fellow, tiiat he has escaped 
from his cage m that Salvation Zoo, that I know 1 shall make 
them split their sides in the theatre to-night” (blot, blot). 
“ How tiresome 1 This ink must have got water in it somehow, 
and then my handwriting is such a hop-skip-and-a-jump anyway. 
Rut hoots! s 

‘ Why >>hoiil<]ii > t I love Johnny* 

And wliy '-liouldu’t Johnny lo\o me* 1 

Glory. 


IV 

It was a beautiful May morning, and .standing outside Paddington 
Station wtIIi the dog at his feet, he felt her approach in¬ 
stinctively as*she came towards linn with her free step, m her 
white cambric dress under the light parasol fringed with lace. 
Her face was glowing with the fresh air, and slie looked happy 
and bright. As they jralked into the station she poured out a 
stream of questions about the dog, took possession of him 
straightway, and concluded to call him Don. 

They agreed to spend the day at Burnham Beeches, and while 
he went for the tickets she stepped on to the platform It was 
Satunlay^the bookstall was ablaze with the picture papers, and 
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one of them was prominently displayed at a page containing 
her own portrait. She wanted John to see this, so she invented 
an excuse for bringing him face to face with it, and then she 
laughed, and he bought the paper. 

The clerk recognised her—thej could see that by the smile 
he kept in reserve,—and a group of officers m the Guards, 111 
flannels and straw hats, going down to their club at Maidenhead, 
looked at her and nudged each other, as if they knew who she 
was. Her eyes danced, her lips smiled, and she was proud that 
John should see the first-fruits of her fame. She was proud of 
him, too, with his bold walk and strong carnage, as they juissed 
the officers, 111 tlieir negligent dress, with their red and blue 
neckties. But John’s heart was aching, and he was woudeiing 
how he >vas to begin on the duty he had to do. 

From the moment they started she gave herself up to the 
delights of their holiday, and even the groaning and cranking 
and joggling of the train amused her. When the Guards 
got into their first-class carriage, they had glanced at the open 
window where her brilliant eves and rosy bps weie gleaming 
behind a veil John g.i/ed at her w'llh lus slow and tender 
looks, and felt guilts and ashamed 

They left the tram at Slough, and a wave of freshness wnth 
an odour of venture and sap blew' into their faces, 'file dog 
leaped and barked, and Glory skipped .dong with it, breaking 
every moment into enthusiastic exclamations '['here was hardly 
any wind, and tile clouds, which were very high ovcihcad, were 
scarcely moving. It was a glorious day, and Glorv’s face wore 
an expression or perfect happiness. 

They lunched at the old hotel in the town, with the window 
open, and the swallows darting 111 the air outside, and Glory, 
who took milk kf for remembrance,” rose and said, “ I looks 
towards Mr. Storm,” and then drank Ins health and swept him 
the prettiest curtsy. All through lunch she kepi feeding the 
dog from her own fingers, and at the end rebuked him for 
spreading lus lames in a half-circle across the * >rpet, a thing 
which was never done, she said, 111 the best society this side the 
Cannibal Islands 

By-and-by,” lie thought: “ time enough by-and-by,” for the 
charm of her joy was infectious 

The sun was high when they started *:i their walk, and her 
face looked flushed and w'arni. But through the park-like dis¬ 
trict to the wood she raced with Don, and made him leap over 
her sunshade and roll over and over on the bright green grass 
The larks wrere trilling overhead, everything w'as humming and 
singing. , 
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“ Let her have one happy day," he thought, and they began 
to cull and shout to each other. 

Then they c^mc to the beeches, and being sheltered from the 
fiery rays of the sun, she put down her sunshade and John took 
off' his hat. The silence and gloom, the great gnarled trees 
with their thews and smews, their arms and thighs and loins, the 
gentle rustle of the breeze in the branches oveiliead, the deep 
accumulation of dead leaves underfoot, the fluttering of wings, 
the low cwnng of pigeons, and all the mystery and wonder of the 
wood brought a sense of awe as on entering a mighty minster ui 
the dusk Hut this wore away presently, and Glorj began to sing. 
I ler pure voice echoed in the fragrant air,and the happiness so long 
pent up and starved seemed to bubble in ever}' word and note. 

“ Isn’t this better than singing in music-halls ? " he thought, 
and then he began to sing too, just like any happy boy, without 
thinking of yesterday or lo-morrow, of before or after. She 
smiled .it lnm He smiled back. It w'as like a dream. After 
his long seclusion it was difficult to believe it couhL be true. 
The open air, the perfume of the leaves they were wading 
through, the silver hark of the birches and the blue peeps of the 
skv between, and then (dory walking with her graceful motion, 
and laughing and singing by his side! " 1 shall wake up in .1 
minute,” he thought, “ I’m sure 1 shall ! ” 

They sang one song together. It was “Lasses mid I.ads,” 
and, to make themselves think it was the old time buck again, 
they took each other’s hands and swung them to the tune. He 
felt her clasp like nnlk coursing through his body, and .1 great 
wave of tenderness swept up lus hard resolve, as sea-wrack is 
thrown up alter a storm. “ She is here; we are together; why 
trouble about am thing more ? ” and the time flew by 

Hut their voices went wiong immediately, and they were soon 
in difficulties. Then she laughed, and they began again, but 
they could not keep together, and as often as they tiled they 
failed. “ \h, it’s not like the old dajs,” he thought, and a 
mood of sadness came over lum He had begun toobseivein 
Glory tin* tfucc of the life she had passed tinough —words, 
phrases, ideas, snatches of slang, touches of moods which laid 
the note of a slight vulgarity. When the dog took a lame 
uninvited she cried, “It’s a click; you’ve sneaked it;” when 
John broke dow'ii 111 the singing, she told him to “ chuck it off 
the chest,” and when he stopped altogether she called him glum 
and said sh< would “do it 011 her own ” 

•• Why docs he look so soriovvful s ” she thought, and telling 
herself that this came to people who were much alone, she 
rattled 014 more recklessly than hefon 
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She talked of the life of the music-hall, the life at the “ back,” 
glorifying it by a tone of afiology. It was all hurry-scurry, slap- 
dosh-an(l-<lrive, no time to consider effects, a sijccession of last 
acts and first nights; so it was really harder to be a music-hall 
woman than a regular actress. And the music-hall woman was 
no worse than other women—considering. Had he seen 
their bullet ? It was fetching. Such pages! Simply darlings ! 
They were the proud young birds of paradise whom toffs like 
those Guards came to see, and it was fun to sec them pluming 
and preening themselves at the back, each for the eyes of her 
own particular lord in the stalls. Thus she flung out unfamiliar 
notes, hardly knowing their purjmrt, but to .John they were as 
slimy creatures out of the social nure she had struggled through. 
Oh, London ! I.ondon ! Its shadow was over them even there, 
and go where they would, they could never escape from it. 

His former thought began to hang about hun again, and lie 
asked her to till him what had happened lo her during his 
absence. 

“Shall I 3 " she said. Well, I brought three golden sove¬ 
reigns out of the hospital to distribute among the people of 
London, but, bless you, they went nowhere.” 

“ And what then ? ” 

“Then—then Hope was a good breakfast but a bad supper, 
you know. Hut shall I tell you all 3 Yes, yes, yes, I will." 

She told him of Mrs. dupe's, and of the deception she had 
practised upon her people, and he turned his head that lie might 
not see her tears. She told him of the “Three Graces," and of 
tile stage-manager - -she called him the “ stngc-damager "—and 
then she turned her head that she might hide her shame. She 
told lum of .Josephs, the liogus agent, and his face grew hard 
and Ins brown eyes looked black. 

“ And where did you say his place was ? " lie asked in a voice 
that vibrated mid broke 

“ l didn’t say," she answered with a laugh and a tear. 

She told him of Aggie, and of the foreign lulls, and of 
Koenig, anil of tliQ dinner-party at the Home Secretary's, and 
then she skipped a step and cried— 

“ Ding, dong, dended, 

Alv tale’s ended. ” 

t* » 

“ And was it there you met Mr. Drake again ? " 

She lcplied with a nod. 

“ Never having seen him m the meantime ? ” 

She pursed her lips and shook her head. “That's all over 
now, and what matter ? ‘ I likes to be jolly and I alibis is!' " 
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K But is it all over ? ” he said, And lie looked at her again 
with the deep look that had cut into her heart. 

“ He’s goiii£ to say something," she thought, and she began 
to laugh, but with a faint tremor, and giving the dog her parasol 
to cany in his mouth, she took off her hat, swung it in her hand 
by the brim and set off to run. 

There was the light shimmer of a pool at a level below, where 
the water hail drained to a liottoin and was enclosed by beeches. 
The trees seemed to hang over it with outstretched wings, like 
birds about to alight, and round its banks there were plots of 
\10lets which filled the air with their fragrance. It was a (iod- 
blest bit of ground, and when lie came up with her she was 
standing at the edge of the marshy mere panting and on the 
point of tears, and saying in a whisper, “ Oh, how beautiful!" 

“ But however am I to get across ? " she cried, looking with 
mock terror on the two inches of water that barely covered the 
grass, and at the pretty red shoes that peeped from under lier 
dress. . 

Then something extraordinary occurred. She hardly knew 
what w'as happening until it was over Without a word, without 
a smile, he lifted her up in his arms and carried her to the other 
side. She felt helpless like a child —ns if suddenly she belonged 
to herself no longer. Her head had fallen on his shoulder ami 
her heart was beating against his hren&t. Or was it hut heart 
that was beating? When he put her down she was afraid she 
was going to cry, so she began to laugh and to say they mustn’t 
lose that 7.30 to I^ondon or the “rag" would he rolling up 
without her and the “stage-danmger" would be using “cuss 
words.” 

They had to pass the old church of Stoke Pogis on the wa y 
hack to the town, and after looking at its timber belfry and 
steeple, John suggested that they should see the inside. The 
sexton was found working in the garden at the side of his house, 
arid lie went indoors for the kevs. “ Here they be, sir, and 3*011 
being a pn'son I’ll hide in the orchct. You and }otir young 
missus can look at the church without me. 'A b’licvc 'a hev 
seed it afore/' lie stud with a twinkle. 

The church was dark and cool There was a window' repre¬ 
senting an angel ascending to heaven against a deep-blue shj, 
and a squire's pew furnished like a box at the theatre wulli a 
carpet, and even a stove. The chairs in the front bore family 
crests, and behind them were inferior chairs, without crests, for 
the servants. John had opened the little modem organ and 
begun to play. After a while he began to sing. He sang 
“ Nazareth." and his voice filled the empty church and went up 
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into the gloom of the roof, and echoed and returned, and it was 
almost as if another voice were singing there. 

(Hory stood by his side and liitened; a wonderful peace had 
come down 011 her. Then the emotion that vibrated m his deep 
voice made something surge up to her throat. “ Life for ever¬ 
more ! Life for evermore! ” All at once she began to weep, 
to sob, and to laugh in .1 breath, and he stopped. 

“ How ridiculous I am to-day! You’ll think me a maniac.” 
she said. Hut he only took her hand as if she had been a child 
anil led her out of the church 

Insensibly the day h.ul jtassed into evening, and the hoii- 
zontal rays of the sun were dazzling their eyes as they returned 
to the hotel for tea. In giving orders for this meal they had 
left the illustrated weekly behind, and it was now clear from 
the easy smiles that greeted them that the paper hud beeu 
looked at and (Jlorv identified. The room was reudv, with the 
table hud, the window closed, and a fire of w'ooil 111 the dog- 
grate, for the chill of evening was beginning to he felt. And to 
nuke linn lbrget wh.it ha 1 happened at the chinch she put on 
a look of forced gaiety and talked rapidly, frivolously, and at 
random. The fresh air had gi\en her such a colour that they 
would “fairly'eat her to-night” Ilow tired she was, though 1 
Hut a cup of tea would exhilarate her “like a Johnnie’s fiisl 
whisky and soda 111 bed ” 

He looked at her with Ins grave face ; every word w.is cutting 
him like a knife “ So you didn’t tell the old folks at Cilenfaha 
about the hospital until later 1 ” 

•• No IIa\e a cup of ‘ the girl' ? They call chamjKigne 'the 
hoy ’ at * the back,’ so I call tea 1 1 he girl,’ you know' ” 

“And when did you tell them about the music-hall * ” 

“Yesterday'. Muffins?” and as she held out the plate, she 
waggled the wrist of her other hand and mimicked the cry of 
the niuflin-inun. 

" Not until yesterday " ” 

She h£gan to excuse herself Wha! w'ns the ».sc of taking 
people by surprise 1 And then good people v\ert sometimes so 
easily shocked. Education and upluingiug and prejudices, and 
even blood- 

“ Glory',” he saul, “if you are ashamed of this life, believe me 
it is not a right one.” » 

“ Ashamed ? Why should I he ash lined 1 Everybody is say - 
mg how proud I should be ” 

She spoke feverishly, and by a sudden impulse she plucked 
up the paper, but as suddenly let it drop again, for, looking at 
his grave face, her little fame seemed to shrivel lip. ‘‘ Hut give 
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a clo/y a bad name, you know You wore there on Monday 
night. Did you see anything, now—anything in the perform- 

“ I saw the audience, Glory; that was enough for me. It is 
impossible for a i*lrl to li\e long in an atmosphere like that and 
be a pood woman Yes, my child, ini|K>ssible ! God forbid that 
1 should sit 111 judgment on any man. still less on any woman; 
but the women of the music-hall, do they rnnam pood women ? 
Poor souls* they are placed m ,1 position so false that it would 
lcipure 1 Nlinordiunry virtue not to become false alonp with it* 
And the whitei the soul that is cl rapped lluotiph that that 
mire, the more the defilement. The audiences at such places 
don’t wmit the white soul, they don’t want the pood woman; 
they want the woman who has tasted of the tree of pood and 
e\il. You e.111 see it in their faces, and hear it in their lauphter, 
and measure it in their applause Oh, I’m only a pilest, hut 
l’\e seen these place's all the world over, and I know what 
1 111 saving, and I know it's true, and von know it’s true*, 
Ginn——” 

Glory leapt up fiom the table, and her eyes seemed to emit 
fire “ 1 know it’s hard and cruel and pitiless, and since you 
were there* on Monday, and saw how' kind the audience was to 
me, iL’s personal and untrue as well ” 

Hut her voice broke, and she sat down apain, and said in 
.mother lone, “ Hut, John, it’s neatly a year, you know, since we 
saw' each other last, and isn’t it a pity ~ r Tell me, wheie are you 
h\inp now ' f Have you made your plans for the future s Oh, 
who do you think was with me just before you called yesterday ? 
Polly * -Polly Love, you lemenibcr* She's prow 11 stout and 
plainer, poor thuip, and I was so soriy’ • . Her brother was 111 
your Hrotherhnod, wasn’t he ? Is he as strangely fond of her as 
ever* Is he ? Kh? Don’t y 011 undeistand ? Polly’s brother, 
i mean ? ” 

*• He’s dead. Glory' Yes, dead He died a month ago. Poor 
hoy * lie died broke n-hc.uted 1 Io had eoino to hear of his sister’s 
trouble at the; hospital. 1 was to blame for that. lie never 
looked up again ” 

Their w.is silence : both were pasting into the 1 (he, mid (dory’s 
mouth was quivering. All at once she said, “John —John Storm, 
whv can’t you understand that it’s not the same with me as 
with other women 1 There stein to be two women m me always. 
After I left the hospital 1 went through a good deal. Nobody 
will ever know how much 1 went through. Hut even at the 
worst somehow I seemed to enjoy and rejoice in everything. 
Things happened that made 111c cry, hut tlicic was another me 
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that was laughing. And that’s how it is with the life I am 
living now. It is not I myself that go through this—this mire, 
as you call it; it’s only my other self, my lower splf, if you like; 
but I am not touched by it at all. Don’t you see that ? Don’t 
you, now ? " 

“ There are professions w Inch arc a source of temptation, and 
talents that are a snare. Glory-” 

“ I see, 1 see -what you mean. There are not many wavs a 
woman can succeed in—that's the cruelty of things. But there 
are a few, and l’\e cho->cn the one I’m fit for. And now- now 
that I've escaped from all that misery, that meanness, and have 
brought the eyes of London upon me, and the world is full of 
smiles for me, and sunshine, and i am happy, you come ai last— 
you the l I couldn't find when 1 wanted you so much, oh, so 
much ! because \ou had forgotten me—you come to me nut of a 
darkness like the grave, and tell me to give it all up. Yes, yes, 
yes, that’s what \oii mean--give it all up 1 Oh, it’s cruel' ” 

She covered Jnr face with her hands and sobbed. He bent 
over her with a sorrowful face, and said, “ My child, if 1 have 
come out of a darkness as of the gra\ c, it is because I had not 
forgotten you there, but was thinking of you every day and 
hour.” 

Her sobbing ceased, blit the tears still flowed through her 
fingers 

“ Before that poor lad abandoned hope lie came out into the 
world too—stole out—thinking to find Ins lost one I told him 
to look for v ou first, and he went to the hospital ” 

fl 1 saw him ” 

11 You 1 ” 

“ It was on New Year’s live. He passed me in the street.” 

“All! . . . Well, he came back anvw.iv, and said \ou were 
gone, and all trace of you w.is lost Did 1 forget jou after that. 
Glory * ” 

His husky voice broke off suddenly, ,uul lie ruse with a look of 
wretchedness. " You are light, there .ire two seb < s in voil, and 
the higher self is so pure, so strong, so unselfish, so noble . 

Oh, I am sure of it,'Glory ! Only there’s no one to speak to it, 
no one. 1 try, hut 1 cannot.’ 1 

She was still crying behind her hands. 

“And meanwhile the lowrcr self—therv.' are only too many to 
speak to that -” 

Her hands came down from her disordered face and she said, 
“ I know' W'liom you mean ” 

“I mean the world.” 

“No, indeed; you mean Mr. Drake. But you arc .mistaken. 
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Mr. Drake has been a good friend to me, but he isn't anything 
else, and doesn’t want to be. Can’t you sec that when you 
think of me and talk of me as you would of some other women, 
you hurt me and degrade me, and 1 cannot hear it ? You see I 
am crying again—goodness knows why. But I shan’t give up 
my profession. The idea of such a thing! It’s ridiculous! 
Think of Glory in a convent! One of the Poor Clares, 
perhaps! ” 

“Hush!” 

“Or back in the island sening out sewing at a mothers' 
meeting! Give it up ! Indeed I won't 1 ” 

** You shall and you must! ’’ 

“ Who’ll make me ? ” 

«I will! ” 


Then she laughed out wildly, but stopped on the instant, and 
looked up at him with glistening eyes. An intense blush came 
over her fact, and her looks grew' bright as his grew tierce. A 
moment afterwards the waiting-maid, with an inquisitive expres¬ 
sion, was clearing the table, and keeping a smile in reserse for 
“ the lovers' quarrel.” 

Some of the Guardsmen were in the train going hack, and at 
the next station they changed to the carnage in which Gloiy 
and John w'erc sitting. Apjiarcntly they lmd dined before 
lea\ ing their club at Maidenhead, and thc\ talked at Glory 
with covert smiles. “Going to the Colosseum to-night?” said 
one “If there’s tune,” said another. “Oh, time enough. The 
attraction doesn’t begin till ten, don’t jou know, and nobody 


goes before. ’ “ 'I ell me she s nppm’.” “ Good, deuced good.” 

Glory w'as sitting W'lth her back to the engine, drumming 
lightly on the window, and looking out at the setting sun. At 
first she felt a certain shame at the obvious references, but. 


piqued at John’s silence, she began to take pude in them, and 
shot glances at linn from under her half-closed eyelids. John 
was sitting opjiosite with lus arms folded. At the talk of the 
men he felt his hands contract and lus Iqis grow cold with the 
feeling that Glory belonged to e\erybody now and was common 
property. Once or twice he looked at them, and became con¬ 
scious of an impression which had floated about him since he 
left the Brotherhood, that nearly every face he saw bore the 
hideous stamp of self-indulgence and sensuality. 

But the noises of the train helped him not to hear, and he 
looked out for London. It lay before them under a canopy of 
smoke, and now and then a shaft from the setting sun lit up a 
glass roof, and it glittered like a sinister eye. Then there came 
from afar, abo\ e the creuking and groanuig of the wheels mid 
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the whistle of the engine, the deep multitudinous murmur of 
that distant sea. The mighty tide was rising and eonung up to 
meet them. Presently they were dashing into the midst of it, 
aiul eventhing was drowned 111 the splash and roar. 

The Guardsmen, being on the platlorm side, alighted first, 
and 011 going off they bow'ed to Glory with rather more than 
easy manners A dash of the devil prompted her to respond 
demonstratively, lmt John had risen and was taking off his hat 
to the men, and they were going away discomfited Glory was 
proud of him—lie was a man and a gentleman. 

lie put her into a hansom under the lamps outside the station, 
and her face was lit up, but she ]iatLed the dog and said, *' You 
have vexed me, and jou needn't eomc to sec me again I shall 
not sing properly this evening or sleep to-night at all, if that is 
any satisfaction to you, so you needn’t trouble to inquire ” 


When he reached home, Mrs. Callender told Inin of a shocking 
occurrence at the fashionable wedding at All Saints that morning 
A voting woman had committed suicide during the ceremony, 
and it turned out to be the (x>or girl who hud been dismissed 
fufin the hospital 

John Storm remembered Brother Paul. “ 1 must bury bu,” 
be thought. 


V 

Gunn sang that night w lth extraordinary vivacity and charm, and 
was cal led lxiek again and again Going home 111 the cab, she tried 
to live through the day afresh—every step, every act, every 
W'ord, down to that triumphant “ l will ” I ler thoughts sw ayed as 
with the swavmg of the hansom, hut sometimes the thunderous 
applause of the audience broke in, and then sin. had to remember 
w here she bad left off She could feel that heating against her 
breast still, and even smell tile violets that grew hy the pool. 
He had told her to give up even tiling, aiul there was an ex¬ 
quisite tin ill in the thought that perhaps some day she would 
annihilate herself and all her ambitions, and . . . \\ I10 knows 
what then? , 

This mood lasted until Monday morning, when she was silling 
in her mom, dressing very slowly and smiling at lierstlf m the 
glass, when the cockney maid came in with a new sniper which 
her master had sent up on account of its long report of the 
wedding. 
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“ The church of All Saints was crowded with a fashionable con¬ 
gregation, among whom were many notable persons in the world 
of politics and society, including the father of the bridegroom, 

the Duke of ——, and his brother, the Marquis of-. An 

arch of palms crossed the nave at the entrance to the chancel, 
and festoons of rare flowers w ere suspended from the rails of the 
handsome screen. The altar and the table of the commandments 
were almost obscured by the wreaths of exotics th.it hung over 
them, and the columns of the colonnade, the font, and the offer¬ 
tory boxes weie similarly buried m rich and lovely blossom . . . 

“ Thanhs to an informal rehearsal some days before, the cere¬ 
mony went off without a hitch. The officiating clergy were 
the Venerable Archdeacon Wealthy, 1 ) 1 ), assisted by the Rev. 
Josiuli (iolightly and other members of the numerous staff of 
All Saints The service, which was fully choral, was under the 
able direction of the well-known organist and choir-master, Mr 
Carl Koenig? Flll'O, and the choir consisted of twenty adult 
and fortj boy voices. On the arrival of the brule a procession 
was fonned at the west < ntranee, and pioeeeded up to the 
chance 1 , singing. ‘The \oicc that breathed o’er I'dcn.’ ” 

h Poor Poll} 1 ” thought Olory. 

*• The bride woie a duchess satin gown tnmincd with chiffon 
and llrussels l.icc. and having a long tram hung from tlu shoulders 
Her tulle veil was fastened with a ruby brooch and with sprays 
of orange blossom sent specially from the Riviera, and her neck¬ 
lace consisted of a rope of graduated pearls fully a jard long, 
understood to have hi longed to the ji w el-ease of Catherine 
of Russia She earned a bouquet of flowers (the gift of the 
bridegroom) brought from 1 'londa. the American home of her 
family. The bride’s mother wore . The bridesmaids were 
dressed . . . Mr 1 loratio Drake acted as best man . . .” 

Glon drew her breath as with a spasm, and threw' down the 
newspaper. How blind she had Ivon, how vain, how foolish ! 
She had told John Stoim that Diake was only a good friend to 
her, moaning lum to understand that thus far she had allowed 
bun to go and no iaitlicr. Rut there was a whole realm of his 
life into wluclT he did not ask her to enter The “ notable per¬ 
sons m polities and society,” “the bridesmaids,” these made up 
his real sphere, his serious scene. < )ther w omen w ere In* friends, 
companions, equals, intonates, and when he stood in the eye of 
the w'orld it was they who stood beside him. And she? She 
was his hobby. He came to her in his off hours. She filled up 
the under side of his life. 

With a crushing sense of humiliation she was folding up the 
newspaper to semi it downstairs when her c)e was arrested 
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by a paragraph in small type in the corner. It was headed, 
“ Shocking occurrence at a fashionable wedding/' 

“ Oh, good gracious! ” she cried. A glance had shown her 
what it was. It was a report of Polly's suicide 

t: At a fashionable wedding at a West-End church on Satur¬ 
day ” (no names), “a young woman who had been sitting in the 
nave was seen to rise and attempt to step into the aisle, as if 
with the intention of crushing her way out, when she fell back 
in conwilsions, and on being removed was found to be dead. 
Happily the attention of the congregation was at that moment 
directed to the bride and bridegroom, who were returning from 
the vestry with the bnd.il party behind them, and thus the pain¬ 
ful incident made no sensation among the crowded congregation. 
The bc:ly was removed to the parish mortuary, and from subse¬ 
quent inquiries it transpired that death had been due to poison 
self-administered, and that the deceased was Elizabeth Anne 
Love (‘-21), of no occupation, ljut formerly a nurse—a circum¬ 
stance which had enabled her to procure half an ounce of liquor 
strychniu* on her own si''nature at a chemist’s where she had 
been known 

l, Oh, God 1 Oh. (iod 1 ” Cilorj understood cicrjthing now. 
“ I’ve a great mind to go to \11 Samis ami shame them.” . . . 
“Oh, it isn't the police I’m afraid of” Pollj’s purpose was 
clear She had intended to full dead at the feel of the bride 
and bridegroom and nuke them walk mcr her body. Poor, 
foolish, ineffectual Polly* Iler very ghost must be ashamed of 
the failure of her revenge. Not a ripple of sensation on Satur¬ 
day, and this morning 01 ilv a few obscure lines m little print! 

Oh, it was hideous 1 'file poor thing's vengeance was theatrical 
and paltry; but what of the man, wherever ho was? What did 
he think of himself now', with Ins millions and his murder ?—yes, 
Jus murder, for what else was it ? 

An hour Liter fJlor\ was ringing the Ik 11 of a little house in 
St. John’s Wood whereof the upper hliiuL wen* drawn. The 
grating of the garden door slid hack and an unhdv head looked 
out. 

“ Well, ma’am 

“ Don’t you remember me, Liza ? ” 

“L>iwd,yus, Miss!” and the door was opened immediately] 
'■ but I was afeared vou was one o’ them reportin' people, and 
my orders is not to answer no questions.” 

“ I las he been here then ? ” 

“Blcsh je, no. Miss! He’s on 'is w r ay to the Continents. 
Hut ’is friend ’as, and lie’s settled everything ’andsome —1 will 
say that for the gentleman.” 
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Glory felt her gall rising; there was something degrading, 
almost disreputable, even in the loyalty of Drake's friendship. 

"Fancy my yot knowing you, Miss, and me nt the Moosic 
'All a Tuesday night! I 'ope you'll excuse the lilierty, but 1 did 
laugh, and I won't say but I shed a few tears too. Arranged ? 
Yes, the jury and the coroner and every think. It’s to he at 
twelve o'clock, so you may think I've 'ad my 'ands full. Rut 
you'll want to look at 'er, pore thing ! Go up. Miss, and mind 
yer ’ead : there’s nobody but 'er friends with 'er now " 

The friends proved to be Retty Rehnout and her dressing- 
room companions. When Glory entered they showed no sur¬ 
prise. "The pore child told us all about jou,’ said Rettv; and 
the little one said, “ It’s your nyme that’s caught on, dear. The 
minute I heard it f said what a top-line for a bill!" 

It was the same little bandbox of a bedroom, only now it was 
darkened, and Polly's troubles w r erc o\ er. There was a slightly- 
convulsed look about the mouth, but the features were otherwise 
calm and childlike, for all the dead arc innocent 

The three women with demure faces were sipping Reiiedictiiic 
and talking among themselves, and Polly's pug-dog was coiled 
up on the bare bolster and snoring audibly. 

“ Pore thing! I don’t know how she could ’a done it. Rut 
there, that’s the worst of tins life! It’s all m the present and 
leads to nothing and ain't got no future.” ‘‘What could the 
pore thing do? She wasn't so wonderful pretty ; and then 
men like . . h She was str’ight with him, say what ycr like. 
Only she ought to been more patienlcr, and she needn’t ’a been 
so hard on the hudv neither” “ She had everything the heart 
could wish. Look at hei rooms! 1 wonder who'll-” 

Carriages were heard outside, and two or three men came m 
to do the last offices Glory had tinned her face away, hut 
behind lu*r the women were still talking. “ Wait a minute, 
mister 1 . . . What a lo\ ely ring! . . . I w ish 1 had a keepsake 
to remember her hv.” “Well, and why not? She won’t 
want-” 

Glory felt ys if sin* was choking, hut Polly’s pug-dog had 
been awakened by the commotion and was beginning to howl, 
so she took up the little mourner ind earned it out. An organ- 
man somewhere near was playing "Sweet Mane.” 

The funeral was at Kensal Green, and the four girls weie the 
only followers The coroner’s verdirL being f'rlo-dr-.sr, the body’ 
was not taken into the eiiapel, hut a clergyman met it at the 
gate and led the way to the grave Walking with her head 
dnftn and the dog under her arm. Glory had not seen him at 
first, but whiten he began w ith the tremendous words, “ I am the 
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resurrection and the life/' she caught her breath and looked up. 
It was John Storm. 

While they were in the carriage the clouds had been gather¬ 
ing, and now* some spots of ram were falling. When the bearers 
had laid dow r n their burden, the spots were large and frequent, 
and all save one of the men turned and went hack to the shelter 
of the porch. The three women looked at each other, and one 
of them muttered something about the dead and the living,” 
and then the little ladv stole awav. Alter a moment the tall 
one followed her, an(] from shame of being ashamed the third 
one went off also. 

Iiy this time the rain w r as falling in a sharp show cr and John 
Storm, who w’as bareheaded, had opened his hook and begun to 
read: "Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty (hid of Ills 
great mercy to take unto Himself the soul of our dear sister 

departed-” * 

Then he saw that (dory was alone by the gra\c-sidc, and 
lus voice faltered and almost failed linn. It filtered again 
and he halted when he 'nine to the "suie and certain hope,” 
but alter a moment it quivered and fillid out, and seemed to 
sa\, "Which of us can sound the depths of (bid’s design 
After the f ‘ maimed rites” were over, John Storm went back to 
the cliupcl to lcmovc his’surplice, and when he returned to the 
grave (dory was gone 

She sang as usual at the nuisie-hall that night, lmt with 
a lieavv heart The dillcrence communicated itself to the 
audience, and the unanimous applause which had greeted her 
before (raved oil’ at length into separate hand-claps Crossing 
the stage to her dressing-room, she met Koung, who came to 
conduct, for hci. and he said— 

" Not quite \ourself to-night, nij dear, eh 
(bung home ui the h.uisom Polly's dog cuddled up with the 
old sympathy to the new misliess, and seemed to be making the 
best of tilings. The household was asleep, .md (dorv let herself 
in with a Jutch-kcv Her cold supper was hod rcadv. and a 
letter w.is l>ing under the tumed-down lain]) It was 1mm her 
giandfathcr, and had bom written after church on Hiindu) night 
%t It is now mi long—more than a year— since I saw my run¬ 
away and truant, that, notwithstanding the protests of Aunt 
Anna and the forebodings of Aunt liaflicl, 1 have determined 
to give 111 y old legs a journey and inv old eyes a treat. There¬ 
fore, take warning that I intend to euinr up to London forth¬ 
with, that I may see the great city for the first time in my life, 
and—which is better—my little granddaughter among ail her 
new' friends, and in Lhc midst of her great prosperity.” 
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At the foot of this there was a postscript from Aunt Rachel 
hastil}' scrawled 111 pencil:— 

"Take no notice of this. lie is far loo weak to travel, ancT 
indeed he is really failing; hut your letter, w hicli reached us 
last night, has so troubled him e\cr since, that he can't take 
rest for thinking of it.” 

ft was the last straw. Before finishing the letter or taking 
off her hat, Glory took up a telegraph form and wrote, "Post¬ 
pone journey — am returning home to-morrow.” Then she 
heard Koenig letting himself into the house, and going down¬ 
stairs she saitl — 

" Will \ 011 take this message to the telegraph office for me, 
please ? ” 

“ Vhv, of course I vill, and den ve'll have supper togedor— 
look 1 ” and ho laughed and opened a paper, and drew out a 
string of sausages. 

"Mr. Koenig,’' she said, •• jou were right. I was not myself 
to-night 1 want a rest, and I propose to take 011c ” 

As (dory returned upstairs she heard stammerings, spfitterings, 
and swearings behind her about managers, engagements. An¬ 
nouncements, geniuses, children, and other matteis. Back in 
her room she lay down on the floor, with her face 111 her hands, 
and sobbed Then Koenig appealed, panting and saying, 

" Dere 1 I kncw r \hal vlionld hapiicii! I lore’s a pretty ting ! 
And d.it’s \liy Mr Drake told me to deny you to do mail. De 
brute, de beast, do dirt \ son of a monk ! ” 

But (Hor\ had leapt up with e\es of lire and was crving, 

" How d.ire \ou, sir ? Out of mv room this instant.” 

"Mein (Jott 1 It’s a divil! ” Koenig was muttering like a 
sonant as he went downstairs, lie went out to the telegraph 
office and came hack, and then (dory he.ml him frying his 
sausages on the dining-room fire. 

The night w as far gone w lien she pushed aside her untouched 
supper, and wiping hei eyes thut she might see properly, sat 
down to write a letter - 

"Demi .Ioi*in Sronw (monk, monster, or whatever it is !)/--1 
trust it will he counit'd to me tor 1 lgliteoiisness that I am doing 
your bidding and giving up my profession—for the present. 

e Betwceft a w email’s .mil 'im,' 

Tlicic Mi't loom for a pin to go,’ 

which is very foolish of her in this instance, considering that she 
is earning various pounds a night and has nothing but Providence 
to fall back upon. I have told my jailer I must have my liberty. 
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and, being a man of like passions with yourself, he has been busy 
blaspheming in the parlour downstairs. I trust virtue will be 
its own reward, for 1 dare say it is all 1 shall ever get. If I were 
Narcissus I should fall m love with myself to-day, having shown 
an obedience to tyranny which is beautiful and worthy of the 
heroic age. But to-morrow morning I go back to the ‘ oilan,’ 
and it will be so nice up there without anybody and all alone.” 

She was laughing softly to herself as she wrote and catching 
her breath with a little sob at intervals 

“ A letter now and then is profitable to the soul of man—and 
woman —but you must not expect to hear from me, and as for 
you, though you have rcsurrccLed yourself, I suppose a tyrant of 
your opinions will continue the Benedictine rule which compels 
you t< hold your peace—and other tilings. 1 am engaged to 
breakfast with .i nice girl named Glory Quavle to-morrow morn¬ 
ing—that is to say, this morning'-at Euston Station at a quarter 
to sc\en, but happily this letter won't reach you until 7 .SO, so 
I’ll just escape interruption." 

The house was still and the streets were quiet, not even a cab 
going along 

“ (lood-bvc ! I’ve realised --a dog ! It’s a pug, and therefore, 
like somebody else, it always looks black at me, though I suspect 
its father married beneath him, for it talks a good deal aiul 
evidently hasn't been brought up in a Brotherhood Therefore, 
being a * female,’ I intend to call it Aunt Anna—except when 
the original is about Aunt Anna has been hopping up and 
down the room at my heels for the last hour, evidently thinking 
that u rational woman would l>cha\c better if she went to bed. 
Perhaps 1 shall take a leaf out of your book and s comb her 
hair’ w'licu 1 get her all alone m the train to-morrow', that she 
may be prepared for the ncw r sphere to which it has pleased 
Providence to call her. 

“ Good-by e again ! 1 sec the lamps of Euston running after 

each other, only it's the other way this time. 1 find there is 
something that seizes von with a fiercer palpitation than coming 
into a great aiul w'onderful city, and that is going out of one. 
Dear old Izmdon ! After all, it has been very good to me. No 
one, it seems to me, loves it as much as 1 do. Only somebody 
thinks . . . Well, never mind! Good-bye 'for all.’ 

, Glory.” 

At seven next morning, on the platform at Euston, Glory was 
standing writh melancholy eyes at the door of a first-class com¬ 
partment watching the people sauntering up and down, talking 
in groups and hurrying to and fro, when Drake stepped up to 
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her. She did not ask what had brought him—she knew. He 
looked fresh and handsome, and was faultlessly dressed. 

" You are doing quite right, my dear,” he said in a cheerfuf 
voice. “ Koenig telegraphed and 1 came to see you off. Don’t 
bother about the theatre, leave everything to me; take a rest 
after jour great excitement and come back blight and well.” 

The locomotive whistled and began to punt, the smoke rose 
to the roof, the tram started, and before Glory knew she was 
going she was gone. 

Then Drake walked to his elub and wrote this jiostscript to a 
letter to I-ord Robert Urc at the Grand Hotel, Paris: "The 
Parson 1 ms drawn first blood, and Gloria has gone home.” 


VI 

On the Sunday evening after (dory's departure John Storm, with 
the bloodhound running by bis side, made his way tfl Soho in 
search of the mother of Brother Andrew. I le had come to a 
corner of a street where the walls of an ugly brick church ran 
up a narrow' court and turned into a still narrower lane at the 
hack The church had been for some time disused, and its 
facade was half cmered with hoardings and plastered with pla¬ 
cards: '* Brighton and Hack, .'is.” '■ I.lojd’s News.” *• Coals, Is. 
a cwt." and “ lku clay's Spatkling Ales ” 

There was a tumult in the court and lane. Ill the luidsL of a 
dose-packed ring of excited jjeople, chiefly foreigners, shouting 
in half the languages of Kurope, a tall joiiug cockney, with 
ldouted face and eyes aflame with drink, was writhing and 
wrestling and cursing. Sometimes he escaped from the grasp 
of the man who held him, and then he flung lmnsclf against the 
dosed door of a shop which stood opjiosite. with the three balls 
of the pawnbroker suspended above it Somebody within the 
shop was how'ling for help. 1L was a woman’s voice, and the 
louder she streamed the more wolcut wxie the (nan's efforts to 
beat down the door between them 

As John Storm stood a moim ut looking on, some one on 

the street beside him said, u It’s a d- shjinc.” It w’as a 

man with a feeble, jy effectual face, and the apjiearance of a 
waiter. Seeing he had been oveilicurd, the man stammered, 
“ Beg parding, sir; but they may well say ‘ When the Devil can’t 
come hi&self ’e sends ’is brother Drink.' ” Having said this he 
began to move along, but stopped suddenly on seeing what the 
clergyman with the dog was doing. 
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John Storm was pushing his way through the crowd, and his 
black figure in that writhing nng of undersized foreigners looked 
big and commanding. “ What's this * ” he was saying in a 
husky \ oice that rose clear above the clamour. * The shouting 
and swearing subsided, all sa\e the howl mg from the inside of 
the shop, and the tumult settled down 111 a moment to mutter- 
ings and gnashings and a broken and irregular silence 

Then someliody said, “ It's nothink, sir.” And somclxxly else 


said, “ ’K’s on’\ drunk, and wantin’ to pencil ’is mother.” With¬ 
out listening to tins explanation John Storm hud laid hold of the 


young man In the collar and was dragging him, struggling and 
fuming, from the door. 


“ What’s going on ? ” he demanded. " Will nobody speak ? ” 
Then a poor swaggering mutation of a man (Mine up out of the 
cellar of a house that stood next to the disusi d church, and a 


cornel} }oimg woman earning a h.ibv followed close behind 
him. He had a gm-bottle in Ins hands, mid with a wink he 
said, '■ A christenin'- -that w'liat’s gum' on. 'Ave a kcpplc o* 
pen’orth of’<>1 lauds, old ? ” 

At this sally the crowd recovered its auducit} and laughed, 
and the drunken man began to say th.it he could “ knock spots 
out of am bloomin' ]>arsoii, ’en 110 bloomin’ errer.” 

Hut the }oung fellow' with the gm-bottlc broke in again. 
u What’s yer gynie, mister ? Preach the g.iw sj>cl > (Jive us treeks ? 
This is my funeral, (low n’t }c know', and I’d jest like to hear.” 

The little fbrcigm rs were enjoying the parson-baiting, and 
the drunken mail’s courage w'as rising to fever heat. “ I’ll give 
*1111 one-two between the eyes if *c touches me again.” Then 
lie iluug hnnsell’ on the pawnshop like a battenng-ram, the 
howling inside, which had subsided, burst out afresh, and finally 
the door was broken down. 


Half-a-minute afterwards the crowd was making a wavering 
dance about the two men. “ Look out, duck},” tin. }oung fellow 
shouted to John The warning came loo 1 1U —John w'cnt reel¬ 
ing backwards from a blow. 

“Now, my Luis, who siys next?" cried the diunken ruffian. 
Hilt before the words were out of his mouth tlicie’ was a growl, 
a plunge, a snarl, and he was full length 011 the street with the 
bloodhound’s muzzle at his throat 


The crowd shrieked and began to fly Only one person 
seemed to remain It was an eldeilv woman, with dry and 
straggling grey hair She had conic out of the pawnshop and 
thrown herself on the dog 111 an effort to rescue the man under¬ 
neath, crying, “ My son— oh. my son 1 It’ll kill him ! Tyke the 
beast away! ” 
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John Storm called the dog off, and the man got up unhurt 
and neurly sober. But tlu* woman continued to moan over the 
ruffian and to assail John and his dog with bitter insults. "We 
want no truck Villi jiarsons ’ere,” she shouted. 

“Stou thet, mother. It was my fault,” said the sobered man, 
and then the woman began to cry: and the next minute John 
Storm was going with mother and son into the shut-up pawnshop, 
and the unhinged door was being propped behind them. 

The crowd was trailing off when he came out again half-an- 
liour afterwards, and the only commotion remaining was caused 
by a belated policeman asking, f ‘ Wot’s bin the matter ’ere?” 
and hy the young fellow with the gin-bottle performing a step 
danee on the pavement before the entrance to the cellar. The 
old woman stood at her door wiping her ejes on her apron, and 
her son was behind with a face that was now red from otiier 
causes than dunk and nigt. 

“ (lood-hje, Mrs I’nichci , I may see you again soon.” 

Hcaimg this, the soung sw'uggcicr stopped his step-dancing 

and cued, “\\liat cheer, imte ? Was it a blow ter ami a cup of 

cawfv?” 

* 

“ h'or slunie. Charlie 1 ” cried the girl with the Kill}, and the 
\oiuig fellow aiisweud, “Shutter ’ead, Aggie!” 

The waiter was still at the corner of the court, and when John 
cainc up he spoke again "Then- must be stm aniooseinent 
knockin' women alxirt, but I can’t see it m\self.” Then in .a 
simple w.iy be began to talk about his " missis,” and what a 
good eieature she was, and finally announced himself "gyme” 
to help a parson “as stood up to that there drunken bloke for 
sake of a woman ” 

“ What’s \our name r ” s.nd John. 

“ Jupe," said the man, and then something stirred m John's 
niemoiv. 

On the following day John Storm dined with his unde at 
Downing Street. Tin Prime Minister was waiting in the 
library. In eieiung dress, with his bark to the fireplace and 
his hands enlaced behind him he looked even more thin and 
gaunt than before. He welcomed Jolm with a few familiar 
words and a smile. His smile was brief and difficult, like that 
which drags across the face of ail imalid. Dinner was an¬ 
nounced immediately, jjnd the old man took the joung one’s arm 
and they passed into the rhiiing-rooiu. 

The panelled chamber looked cold and cheerless. It was 
lighted by a single lamp m the middle of the table. They took 
their seats at opposite sides. The statesman’s thin hair shone 
on his head like streaks of silver. John exercised a strong 
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physical influence upon him, and all through the dinner bis 
bleak face kept smiling. 

“ I ought to apologise for having nobody to meet you, but I 
had something to say— something to suggest—'and I thought 
perhaps-” 

John interrupted with affectionate protestations* and a tremor 
passed over the wrinkles about the old man’s ey es. 

“ It is a great happiness to me, liiv dear boy, that you have 
turned your buck on that Brotherhood, but 1 presume you intend 
to adhere to the Church ? ” 

John intended to take priest’s orders without delay, and then 
go on with his work as a clergyman. 

“ Just so, just so the long tapering fingers drummed on the 
table- ‘'and I should like to do something to help you ” 

Then sipping at his wine-glass of water, the Prime Minister* 
in his slow* deep voice and official tone* began to detail his 
scheme. There was a bishopric vacant. It w r as only «i colonial 
one—the Bishopric of Colombo. The income was small* no 
more than seventeen hundred pounds* the work was not light* 
and there were eighty clt rgy. Then a colonial bisliopuc was not 
usually a stepping-stone to prcfeinicnt at home. yet still- 

John interrupted again. “ You are most kind, uncle, but I 
am only looking forward to Imng the life of a jaior pucst, out 
of sight of the world and the Church.” 

"Surely Colombo is sufficiently out of sight, my boy?” 

*■ But I see no necessity to leave lamdnn.” 

The I*inne Minister glanced at him steadily* wuth the con¬ 
centrated expression of a man who is accustomed to penetrate 
the* thoughts and feelings of another. 

" Why then —win did you-” 

"Why did I leave the monastery* uncle ? Because I had 
come to sec that the monastic system was based on u faulty 
ideal of Cliri'.tmiiity, which has been tried for the greater part of 
nineteen hundred years and failed. The theory of monastic!sm 
is that Christ died to n deem our carnal nature, and all we have 
to do is to believe and pray. But it is not enough that Christ 
died once. He mast lie dying always every day- -and m every 
one of us. God is calling on us in this age to seek a new social 
application of the Gospel* or* shall I say* to go back to the 
old one.” M 

" And that is ? ” 

"To present Christ in practical life as the living Master and 
King and example, and to apply* Christianity to the life of our 
own time.” 

The Prime Minister had not taken his eyes off him. " What 
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does this mean ? ” he had asked himself, but he only smiled his 
difficult smile and began to talk lightly. If this creed applied 
to the individual, it applied also to the State ; but think of a 
Cabinet conducting the affairs of a nation on the charming prin¬ 
ciples of '* taking 110 thought for the morrow,*' and “ loving 
jour enemies," and “turning the other cheek/* and “selling all 
and giving to the poor ” ! 

John stuck to his guns. If the Christian religion could not 
be the ultimate authonty to rule a Christian nation, it was only 
because we lacked faith and trusted too much to mechanical 
laws mude by statesmen rather than to moral laws made by 
Christ. f * Either the life of Christ, as the highest standard and 
example, means something or it means nothing. If something, 
let us try to follow it; but if nothing, then, for God’s sake, let 
us put it away as a cruel, delusive, and damnable mummer}." 

The Prime Minister continued to ask himself, “What is the key 
to tliis ? " and to look at John as lie would have looked at a 
problem that had to be solved, but he only went on .smiling and 
talking lightly. It was true wc said a prajer and took an oath on 
the Bible in the Houses of Parliament, but did am body think for 
a moment that we intended to trust the nation to the charming 
romanticism of the politics of .Jesus ? As for the Church, it was 
founded on Acts of Parliament; it was endowed and established 
by the State ; its head was the Sovereign, its clergy were Civil 
servants who went to levees and hung on the edge of drawing- 
rooms and troubled the knocker of No. 10 Downing Street. 
Anil as for Christ’s laws, 111 this country they were mterpieted 
by the Privy Council and were under the direct control of a 
State department. Still, it was a harmless superstition that we 
were a Christian nation. It helped to curb the masses of the 
people, and if that was what John was thinking of- 

The Prime Minister paused ami stopped. 

“Tell me, mv l>oy,” touching John’s arm, “do you intend 
yourself to live . . 111 short, the . . . well, after the example 
of the life of Christ ? " 

“ As far a<t my weak and vain and sinful nature w*ill permit, 
uncle! ’’ 

“ And in w hat way would you propose to apph' your new idea 
of Christianity ? " 

“My experiment wuuld be made on a social basis, sir, and 
first of all in relation to wotnan." John was hot all over, and 
his face had flushed up to the eyes. 

The Prime Minister glanced stealthily across the table, passed 
his thin hand across his forehead and thought, “ So that’s liow 
it is ! ’* But John was deep in his theme and saw nothing. The 
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present position of women was intolerable. Upon the well- 
being of women, especially of working women, the whole wel¬ 
fare of society rested Yet w’liat was their condition ? Think of 
it—their dependence oil man, their temptations, their rewards, 
tlieir punishments 1 Three-halfpence an hour was the average 
wage of a working woman in England '—and that in the midst 
of riches, in the heart of luxury, and with one easy and seductive 
means of escape from poverty always open lium l.iy in wait 
for them, and was beckoning them and enticing them in the 
shape of dancing-houses and music-halls and rich and selfish men. 

" Not one man in a million, sir, would come through such an 
ordeal unharmed. And yet what do i\c do* what does the 
Church do for these br.i\c creatures on whose virtue and heroism 
the welfare of the nation depends ? If they fill, it cuts them off, 
and there is nothing before them but the streets or crime or the 
Union or suicide And meanwhile it marries tin* men who have 
tempted them, .to tin snug and sheltered dailings for whose 
wealth or lank or beauty they have been pushed aside Oil, 
uncle, w hen l walk down li« •■enl Street in the da\ time lam 
amrrv, but when I walk down ltcgent Street at night I am 
ashamed. And then to think of the tcrnblc solitude of London 
to woiking girls who w'.int to li\c pure lues- the terrible spiri¬ 
tual loneliness ! ” 

John's \oicc was breaking, but the Prime Minister had almost 
ceased to hear. Thinking lie had realised the truth at List, his 
own } mith seemed to be sitting before bun and lie felt a deep 
pdy * 

'■ Coffee hero or m the library, your I^irdship 1" said the man 
at his elbow. 

“ The library,” he answered, and taking John's arm again ho 
returned to the other room. There was a fire burning now, and 
a book lay under tile lamp on a little table, with a silver paper- 
cutter through the middle to mark the page. 

“How v<>u remind me of vour mother sniii<*(.iim.s, John! 

• • ' 

That was just like her voice, do you know just! ’’ 

Two hours afterwards he led John Storn. down the long cor¬ 
ridor to the hall. His bleak face looked soft and his deep voice 
had a slight tremor. ** Good-night, my dear bov. and reniemlicr 
your money is always waiting for you. I util your Christian 
Social State is established you art* only ay advocate of Socialism, 
and may fairly use your own. If yours is the Christianity of the 

first centurv it has to exist m the ninete> nth, vou know. You 
• ■ 

can’t live on tur or fly without wings. I shall he curious to see 
what approach to the Christian ideal the condition of civilisation 
admits of. Yet I don’t know what } our religious friends and 
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the humdrum herd will think of you--mad probably, or at 
least weak and childish, and perhaps even u hunter after easy 
popularity. But good-night, and God bless you in your people’s 
church and DcJvil’s Acre.” 

John Mas flushed and excited, lie had been talking of his 
plans, Ins hopes, his expectations. God Mould provide for him 
111 this as in ever} thing, and then God's priest ought to be (kid’s 
poor. Meantime two gentlemen in plush waited for him at the 
door. One handed him his hat, the other his stick and gloves. 

Then with regular steps, and his hands behind linn, the Prime 
Minister paced liack through the quiet corridors. Returning to 
the binary, he took up his book and tried to rend. It was a 
novel, but he could not attend to the incidents in other people’s 
lives. From tune to time lie said to himself, “ Poor hoy! Will 
he find her ? Will he save her 3 ” One jiathetie idea had fixed 
itself 011 his mind—John Stonu’s love of God was love of a 
woman, .mil she w'as fallen and wrecked and lost. 

A fortnight later John wrote to Glory .— , 

“ Fairly under weigh at last, dear Glorv 1 Taken priest’s 
oulers, gut the Bishop's ‘licence to officiate,’ and found 111}self 
a church. It is St. Mary Magdalene's, Crown Street, Soho, a 
district that has home for three hundred 3 ears the name of 
the f Devil’s Acre,’ bcais it still, and deserves it. The ehurcli 
is an old piopru taiy place, licensed, not consecrated, formerly 
belonging to Greek, or Italian, or French, or some other re¬ 
fugees, hut long shut up anil now' much out of repair. l*rescnt 
owners, a company of Greek inerehants, removed from Soho to 
the (‘ity, anil being loo poor (as trustees) to renovate the struc¬ 
ture, the}' have forced me to get money for that purpose from 
m3' uncle, the Prune Minister. But the money is 1113' own, ap¬ 
parent^', my uncle having 111 my interest demanded fiom my 
father ten thousand pounds out of 1113- mother’s dowr3', and got 
it. And now 1 am spending two thousand pounds on the repair 
of my church buildings, notwithstanding the protests of the 
Prime Minister, who calls me ‘ chaplain to the Greek-Turks,’ 
and of Mrs. Callender, who 1 ms discovered that 1 am a ‘maudlin, 
sentimental, flaft young spendthrift.’ Dare say I am all lliat 
anil <1 good deal more, as the wise world counts wisdom—lint it 
matters little. 

“ Have not waited for the w'oikmcn, though, to begin opera¬ 
tions. Took first services last Sunday. No organist, no choir, 
110 clerk, and next to 110 congregation. Just the chuicli cleaner, 
a good, simple old soul named Pincher, her son, a reformed 
drunkard and pawnbroker, and another convcit who is a club 
waiter. Nevertheless 1 went thtough the whole service, morning 
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and evening, prayers, psalms, and sermon. God will be the 
more glorified. 

"Have started my new crusade on behalf of women, too, 
and mude various processions of three persons through the 
streets of Soho. First, my jmvnbroker bearing the banner (a 
white cross, the object of various missiles), next, my waiter 
carrying a little harmonium, and familiarly known as the ' organ- 
man, 1 ’ and finally ni\ self in my cassock. Last mentioned proves 
to be a highly popular performance, being generally understood 
to be a man m a black petticoat. \Vc have had the nightly 
accompaniment of a much larger procession, though, calling 
themselves ‘ Skellingtons,' otherwise the 1 Skeletons,’ an army of 
low women and roughs w ho h\ c \ ulturc lives on this ]>oor, soiled, 
gnmy, forgotten world. Thank God, the ground of evil-doers is 
in danger, and they know it! 

“ behind my church, m a dark unwholesome alley called Crook 
Lane, we ha\e <i clcigy-house, at present let out in tenements, 
the cellar being occupied .is a gin-shop As soon ns these pre¬ 
mises can he cleared of tin u* encumbrances 1 shall turn them 
into a club for working girl*. Why not ? In the old days the 
Church c.mic to the people: let it come to the pioplc now. 
Here wc are m the midst of this mighty stronghold of the 
devil’s kingdom of sin «nd crime Foreign chilis, casinos, 
dancing academies and gambling houses are round about us. 
What are we to do 1 Put up a forest of props (as at the Abbey) 
and keep off touch and contamination ? (rod forbid! la t us 
go down into these dens of moral disease and disinfect them. 
The poor working girls of Soho want their Sunday: give it 
them. They want music mid singing give it them. They 
want dancing: give them that also; for (rod’s sake give it 
them in your churches, or the devil will gi\e it them m Ins 
hells! 

“ Kxpcct to be howled at, of course Some good people will 
think I am either a fanatic or an aitf'ul schemer, while the 
clerical pl.ice-seekers, w ho love the flesh pots of F.gvp* and have 
their eyes-on the thrones of the (liurcl and the world, will 
denounce my ‘ seculurity,’ and tell me 1 am feeding the c nnry 
troughs ’ of the publican and sinner. No matter, if only (rod 
is pleased to vouchsafe * signs following.’ And one weary-faced 
lonely girl grown fresh of countenance *nnd happy of mien, or 
one bright little w'oinan snatched from the brink of perdition, 
will be a better fruit of religion than some of them have seen 
for many a year. 

“As soon as the workmen have cleared out I am going to 
establish a daily service, and keep the church open always. 
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Still at Mrs. Callender's, you see; but I am refusing all invita¬ 
tions, except as a priest, and already I don’t seem to have time 
to draw my breath. No income connected with St. Mar y 
Magdalene's, or next to none, just enough to pay the caretaker; 
but I must not complain of that, for it is the accident to which 
I owe my church, nobody else wanting it under the circum¬ 
stances. I iiad begun to think my tune in the monastery 
wasted, but God knew better. It will help me to live the life 
of poverty, of purity, of freedom from the world. 

“ IjOvc to the grandfather and the ladies. How I wish you 
were with me in the thick of the fight! Sometimes I dream 
you are, too, and 1 f nicy 1 see you in the midst of these bright 
young things, with their flowers and feathers—they will make 
beautiful Christians yet! Oddly enough, on the day you travelled 
to the island, every hour that took you farther away seemed to 
bring you nearer. Greetings 1 ” 


\II 

fiI.KNK.ABA, “Tub Oilan.*’ 

On, gracious and grateful friend, at length you have remembered 
the existence of the '* poor lone critter" living in dead-alive 
land! Only that I lack gall to make oppression bitter, I should 
ot course return your belated epistle b\ the Dead Letter Office, 
marked f “ Unknown ” across your “ Dear Glory,” there being no 
longer anybody in these regions who has a plausible claim to 
that dubious title But, al.is! I am not my own woman now', 
and with tears of shame I acknowledge that any letter from 
lanulon comes like an angel’s whisper breathed to me through 
the air 

I dare saj you ha\c been unrcasonabli enough to think that 
I ought to hu\c written to tell you of niv anna!; and knowing 
that man is bom to*\amly as the spaiks fly upwaids, 1 have 
more than once intended to take pen 111 hand and write; but 
there is something so sleepy in this island atmosphere that my 
good resolution has hitherto been a still-boni babe that has 
breathed but never cried ! 

Know, then, that mj* journey hither was performed witli due 
celerity, and no further disaster than befalls me when, as usual, I 
have dour those things w'hich I ought not to have done, and left 
undone those things which I ought to have done—the former, in 
this instance, having reference to various lxrnts of crj ing, which 
drew forth the sympathy of a compassionate female sharper in 
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the train—and the latter to the catch of my satchel, which 
enabled that obliging person to draw forth my embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief in exchange. 

I was ill good time for the steamboat at Liverpool, and it was 
crowded, according to its wont, w r ith the Jjineaslnre lads and 
lasses, in w bom affection is as contagious as the mumps being 
in the dumps myself on sailing out of the river, and thinking of 
the wild excitement with which 1 had sailed into it, I think 1 
should have found that I had not dune crying, m both senses, 
but for the interest of watching an amiable bob Hrierley. who, 
with his arm about the waist of the person sitting next to him, 
kept looking round at the rest of the world, from time to time, 
with the innocence of one whose left hand didn’t know wh.it his 
right ha* d was doing. 

Rut wc had hardly crossed the bar when the prince of the 
powers of the air began to cmv the happiness of these dear 
young goodies; and if \<m bad seen the weather for the next 
four hours, you would h.iu agreed that the devil must have had 
a hand m it 1 Ip c.une i wa\c over the after quarter, and 
down went th * passengers ih low decks, staggering and scream¬ 
ing like brewerv rats, and then on we came, like the Israelites 
out of Kgypt, on eagles’ wings* Ha\ing lost my own sen-legs 
a little, 1 thought it prudent to go down too, with my doggie 
tucked under tm arm. and finding a berth ill the ladies’ cabin, f 
fell asleep anil didn’t aw.ike until we weie on the cross cuirent 
just off’ the island, when, amid moans and groans and other 
noises, I hcaiil the tearful \oue of a sick passenger asking, Is 
there any hope, stew.inkss i ” 

'I'he tram got to Peel as the sun was setting behind the grim 
old eastle walls, and when f saw the dear little town again 1 
dropped half a tear, and even felt an insane desire to run out to 
meet it. Grandfather was at the station with old ^C.csar ’ and 
the pony carnage, and when 1 had done kissing luni and lie 
had done panting and puffing and talking nonsense as if I had 
been Queen Vietona and the Kmpri ss of the J’i noli rolled 
into one, 1 could have cried to see how small and .feeble he had 
become since 1 went away. We could not get off’ immediately, 
for in his simple joy at my return he was hailing even body 
and everybody was hailing lmu, and the dear old Pharisee was 
sounding his trumpet so often in tin* market-place, that he 
might have gloiy of men, that I thought we should never get 
up to Glcnf.ihn that night. When wc did so at length, the 
old aunties wrcrc waiting at the gate, and then lie broke into 
exclamations again. h Hasn’t she grown l all ? Look at her! 
Hasn’t she now ? ” Whereupon the aunties took up their 
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parable with, “ Well, well! Aw, well! Aw, well now! Well, 
ye navar! ” So that by the time I pot through 1 had kissed 
everybody a dozen tunes, and was as red over the eyes as a 
prouse. 

Then we wont into the house, and for the first five minutes 
I couldn’t tell what had come over the old place to make it 
look so small and mean. It was just as if the walls of the 
rooms had been the bellows of a concertina and somebody had 
suddenly shut them. Hut there was the lonp clock cluckinp 
away on the landinp, niul there was Sir Thomas Traddles 
purrinp on the hcarthrup, and there were the same plates on 
the dresser, mid the same map of Africa over the fireplace, 
with a s|X»t of red ink where nij father died. 

The moon was phstcninp on the sea wdicn I went to lied 
that nipht, and when L pot up m the mominp the sun was 
shining on it, and a erow r cut across my window' cawinp, and 
I heard prandfather humminp to himself on the jiath below. 
Aud after my lonp spell m I<ondoji, and my railway journey 
of the day before, it was the same .is if I had fallen asleep in 
a pale on the hiph seas and awakened in a quiet harbour some¬ 
where 

So here I am, hack at ( Hnifaha, in my old little room with 
my old little l>cd, and everything exactly as it used to be; and 
I begin to believe that when you went into that monastery you 
only just pot the start of me m hemp dead. There used to be 
a few' people in this place, hill now there doesn’t seem to he a 
dop left All the youngsters base “pone forcipn,” and all the 
oldstcis hu\e pone to—“ pood ness knows which" Sometimes 
we hear the bleat of sheep on the mountains, and sometimes 
the scream of senpulls -overhead, and sometimes we hold a 
convocation of all living looks in the elms on the lawn. We 
take no thought for the morrow', what w e shall eat or w hat we 
shall put on, and on Sundays when the chureh-bell mips we po 
out, like the Israelites in the wilderness, in clothes which wax 
not old after forty years. Diuinp the rest of the week we 
watch the blqf-hottlcs knocking their stupid heads npainst the 
ceihup, and listen to the grasshoppers w hispcring in the grass, 
and fall asleep to the hum of the bees, and awake to the hee¬ 
haw of old Neilus’s “canary ” 1 Such is the dead-alive life wc 
live at Glcnfaba, and tbf days of our years are threescore years 
and ten, and if . . Ohoy ! (A yawn ) 

I suppose it is barely ungrateful of me to talk like this, for 
the dear place itself is lovely enough to disturb one’s hope of 
paradise, and this very morning is ns fresh as the dew on the 

1 Donkey. 
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grass, with tlio larks singing alxwe, and the river singing below, 
and clouds like little curls of foam hovering over the sea. And 
as for my three dear old dunces, who love me so much more 
than I deserve, I am ashamed m my soul when I overhear them 
planning good things for me to cat, and wild excitements for 
me to revel in, that 1 may not he dull or miss the luxuries I am 
accustomed to. “ Do you know I'm afraid Glory doesn't care 
so much for pinjanc after all,” 1 heard grandfather whispering to 
Aunt Anna one morning, and half an hour afterwards he was 
reproving Aunt liachcl for pressing me too hard to serve at the 
soup-kitchen. 

They govern me like a child in pinafores, and of course like a 
child 1 revenge myself by governing all the house. But, oh 
dea", oh dear! gone are the days w hen 1 could live on water* 
gruel and lie happy in a go-cart Yes, the change is in me, 
not m them or in the old home, and what’s the good of putting 
hack the clock when the sun is so stubbornly keeping {vice? 
1 might he happy enough at Glcnfaha still, if 1 could only bring 
hack the daxs when the garden trees were my gymnasium, and 
I used to roek myself and sing like a bird on a bough m the 
wind, or when 1 led a band of boys to rob our own orchard— 
a bold deed, for which Bishop Anna oft times launched at me 
and all her suffragans her sc\ crest censure—it was her slipper, 
i remember. But 1 can’t run barefoot all day long«on the wet 
sand now, with the salt spray blow mg in my face, and a young 
lady of one-and-twenty seldom or nexer rushes out to play 
dumps and haggy-mug in public with little gills of ten 

As a result, my former adventures are now limited to career¬ 
ing on the back of little " t'a-sar,” who has grown so ancient and 
fat that he waddles like an old duck, and riding him is like 
working your passage. So I confine myself to sitting on com¬ 
mittees, and being sometimes sat ii|x>n, and rubbing the runes 
for grandfather, and cleaning the milk-pails for Aunt Anna, and 
even such liolx kill-times as going to church regularly, and 
watching Ncilus when lie is passing round th< nlatc after "Let 
your light so shine before men ’’—light to his practical intellect 
being el carl} a *s\ nnnyin for silxer in the shape of threepenny 
hits * 

But, oh my! oil my! 1 am a dark character in this place 

for all that The dear old goodies hav# -icvcr yet said a sx liable 
about my letter announcing that T had gone over to the enemy 
(i.e. Satan and the music-hall), and there is a dead hush ill the 
house as often as the wind of conversation veers in that direc¬ 
tion. Tills is nothing, though, to the white axve in the air when 
visitors call and I am questioned how I earn my living in Iamdon. 
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I hardly know whether to laugh or ery at tfic long-drawn breath 
of relief when 1 wriggle out of a tight plucc without telling n 
lie. But you cgn’t hide an eel in a sack, and I know the truth 
will pop out one of these days. Only yesterday 1 went dis¬ 
trict-visiting with Aunt Rachel, and one of the Balaams of life, 
who keeps a tavern for fishermen, lured us into Ins bar parlour 
to look at a portrait of *‘ Gloria " which he had cut out of on illus¬ 
trated paper and pinned up on the si all “ because it resembled 
me so much!" Oh dear, oh dear! 1 could have found it in 
my heart to brazen it out on the spot at this sight of my evil 
fame; hut when I saw jxair little auntie watching me with fearful 
eves, 1 talked away like a mill-wheel, and went out thanking 
God that the rest of the people of Reel were not as other men 
are, or even as this publican 

1 have been getting newspapers myself, though, sent by my 
fiiernl Rosa; and as long as the mis-reporters concerned them¬ 
selves with my own doings and failures to do, and hod as tenderly 
as an epitaph about my disappearance from Iamdnn, 1 cut them 
up and burnt them. But when they forgot me, and heg.111 to 
treat of other people's triumphs, I made Ncilus my waste-jwiper 
basket, on the understanding that the papers were to go to the 
fishermen just home from Kmsalc. Then from tunc to tunc he 
told me they were “ goin’ round, Miss, gom’ round, ’ and gave 
me other assurances of “the greatest circulation in the world," 
which was true enough ct rtainh, though the old thief omitted 
to .say it was at the paper-mill, where they wen* being turned 
into pulp 

But, heigho 1 1 don’t need newspapers to remind me of 
Iomdon lake St Paul, I h.wo a devil that heats me with fists, 
and ns often as a clear day comes, and one can see things a long 
way off, he makes me climb to the top of Shell Whallm, 1 that 1 

mav sit 011 the beacon by the hour and strain im eves for a 

■ • ■ ■ 

glimpse of Kngland, feeling like Lot’s wife when she looked 

back on her old home, and then coming down with a heavy 

heart and a taste of tears in mv mouth ns if J had been turned 

■ 

into a pillar ofi salt Dear old Ixuidou! But I suppose it is 
going 011 its way just as it used to do, with its tides of traffic and 
its crowds and carnages, and wandemig merchants and hawkers 
crying their wares, and everything the same as ever, just the 
same, although Glory isn't there! 

10.SO pm.- -I had to interrupt the writing of my letter this 
morning owing to an alann of illness seizing grandfather. He 
had been taken with a sudden faintness Of course we sent 


1 A mount'rin.in Man 
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for the doctor, but before he arrived the faintness had passed; 
so lie looked wise at us, like a prize-riddle which had to be 
guessed before Ills next visit, left us his autograph (a wonderful 
hieroglyphic), mul went away Since then grant)father has been 
in the hands of a less taciturn practitioner, whom lie calls the 
“ flower of Glenfaba ” (that’s me), and after talking nonsense to 
him all day, and placing chess with him all the evening, I have 
put him to bed laughing, and conic hack to lm own room to 
finish my letter with an easier mind. For the last half-hour the 
aurora has been pulsing in the northern sk},and 1 have been 
thinking that the glorious phantasmagoria must be the sigu of a 
gale m heaven, just as sleet and mist and black wind arc the 
signs of a gale oil earth. But it lias tripped off into nothingness, 
and only the dark night is left, through which the dogs at 
Ktiockaloe are keeping up their private correspondence with the 
dogs at Ball.mio.ir by the medium of their nightly howls. 

Oh dear' Onlj 10,'iO! And to know that while we arc 
going to bed by country hours, with n carls everything still and 
dead around us, laindoi. is just beginning to bestir itself! When 
I lie down and try to ‘•leep, I shall sec the wide squares, with 
their statues of somebody inside, and the blaze of lights over the 
doors of the theatres, and all tin* tingling life of the gre.it and 
wonderful cit). L’gli! It makes one feel like one’s owm ghost 
wandering through the upper rooms and across the dark land¬ 
ings, and hearing the strains of the music and tile sounds of the 
dancing from the ballroom below-stairs ! 

But, iny goodness! (I can still swear on that, von see, and not 
be forsworn!) “What’s the odds if vou’re jolly 5 —and I alius 
is!” How’s jour dog* Mine would write von a letter, only 
her heart is moribund, and if tilings go on as they are going she 
must set about making her will. In fact, she is now Iv ing at the 
foot of my bed thinking matters out, and bids me tell you that, 
after various attempts to escape Home Rule, not being (like her 
mistress) one of those natures made perfect through .suffering, 
she is only “kept alive by the foiee of her own volition ” in this 
house that is full of old mauls, and li -s nothing better m it than 
one old cat, and lie isn’t worth hunting, lieing destitute of a 
tail. Naturally she is doing her best (like somebody else) to 
keep herself unspotted from that world which is a source of 
so much temptation, hut she is bnuixl to confess that a little 
"divilmeiit" now* and then would help her to take a more holy 
and religious view of life. 

1 “ wish you happy ” in your new enterprise: but if you are 
going in for being the champion of woman in this world—of her 
wrongs—1 warn you not to be too pointed m your moral, for 
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there is a story here of a handsome young curate who was so 
particular in the pulpit with “ Lovest thou me ? ” that a lady 
followed him into the vestry and admitted that she did. Soberly, 
it is a great and noble effort, and I've half a mind to love you 
for it. If men want women to be good they mil be good, for 
women dtuice to the tune that men like best, and always have 
done so since the clsiy s of Adam—not forgetting that gentleman’s 
temptation, nor yet his excuse about “ the woman Thou gave*t 
me,” which show's he wasn’t much of a husband anyway, though 
certainly he hadn’t much choice of a wife. 

My love to dear old London ! Sometimes 1 have half u mind 
to skip off’ and do my wooing myself. Perhaps I should do so, 
only that Rosa writes that she would like to (>0010 and spend 
her summer holiday 111 Peel. Haven’t I told you aliout Rosa? 
She’s the lady journalist that Mr. Drake introduced me to 

‘ Hilt let’s to bed, 

Saul Sleepyhead ’ 

( Jlory. 

/*..V — IvipuiiTwr. —Kver since 1 left London I have been 
tormented with the rceollection of poor Polly’s baby. She 
put him out to iiur<*e with the Mis Jupc you heard of, and 
that peison put him out to souieliody else. While the mother 
lived I had 110 business to inti rfere, hut 1 can't help thinking of 
the motherless mite now, and wondering what has become of 
him. 1 suppose that like .leshuriiu he wa\ctli fat and kicketli 
by this time, jot it would be the act of a man and a clergyman 
if anybody would take up my neglected duty and make it his 
business to see that there is somebody to love the poor child. 
Mrs. dupe’s address is ,'»\ The Little Turnstile, going from 
Holborn into Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


. Mil 

It was on a Saturday morning that John Storm received (Jlory’s 
letter, and on tile evening of the same day lie set out 111 seal eh 
of Mrs. Jupc’s. The |d#ce w.is not easy to find, and when he 
discovered it at length, he felt a pang at the thought that (dory 
herself had lived 111 this dingy burrowing. As lie w*as going up 
to tile door of the little tobacco-shop a raucous voice within was 
saying, M That’s what’s doo on the byeby, and until you can pye 
up you needn’t be a-keminiu’ ’ere no more.” At the next 
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moment a young woman crossed him on the threshold. She 
was a little slender thing, looking like a flower that has been 
broken by the wet. He recognised her as the girl who hod 
nursed the baby in Crook I.ane on the day of'fcis first visit to 
Soho. She was crying, and to hide her swollen eyes she dropped 
her head at passing, and he saw her faded ribbons and soiled 
straw lint. 

A woman of middle age behind the counter was curtsying to 
his clerical attire, and a little girl at the door of an inner room 
was looking at him out of the corner of her eyes, with head 
aslant. 

“ Father Storm, 1 think, sir. Conic in and set you down, sir. 
Mind the shop, Hooboo. My 'usbaiid ’as told me about ye, sir. 
f You’ii know ’im at onct, Luljer,’ ’e sez, siz ’e. No,’e ain’t 
’ome from the club yet, but ’e might be a-kemniin’m any time 
now, sir.” 

John Storm had seated himself in the little dark parlour, ami 
was looking round and thinking of (ilory. ‘‘No matter; my 
busiAess is with you, Mi • Jupc,” lie answered, and at that the 
twinkling eyes and fat cheeks, which had been doing their best 
to smile, took on a look of fear. 

“ Wot’s the metter ? ” she asked, and she closed the door to 
the shop. . 

“Nothing, 1 trust, my good woman,” and then lie explained 
his errand. « 

Mrs. Jupe listened attentively and seemed to be asking her¬ 
self who had scut him. 

“The poor young mother is dead now, as you may know, 
and-” 


“ Hut the father ain’t,” said the woman sharply', “and, begging 
your parding, sir, if 'e want's ter know' where the liyeby is ’e 
ean conic 'isscif and not send sembody else ! ” 

“If the eluld is well, my good w'om.m, and well cared 
for-" 

“ It lit well kcared for, ami it’s gorn to a pussnn I can trust.” 

“Then what have you got to comcaP Tell me where it is, 
and— 

“Not me ! If it’s 'is child, and ’e wants it, let ’im pyc for it, 
and interest ep ter ditc. Them sw’clls is too fond of gettin’ 
jiarsons to pull their chcsttiuts out u’ the fire.” 

“ If you suppose l am here in the interests of the father, you 
are mistaken, I do assure you.” 

“ Ow, you do, do ycr i ” 

Matters had reached this pass when the door o|>ened and Mr. 
Jupe came in. Off went his hat with a respectful salutation. 
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blit seeing the cloud on his wife's lace, he abridged* his greeting. 
The woman’s apron was at her eyes in an instant. 

u Wot’s gowin’ on ? " he asked. John Storm tried to explain, 
but the woman*contented herself with crying. 

“ Well, it’s like tins, don'tclicr see. Father. My nns&is is that 
fond of childring, and it brikes Yr ’art-” 

Was the man a fool or a hypocrite ? 

“Mr. Jupe," said John, rising, “I'm afraid your wife has been 
carrying on an improper and illegal business-” 

“ Now stow tliet, sir," said the man, wagging Ins head. " I 
respects the Reverend .lawn Storm a good deal, but I respects 
Mrs. I.idjcr Jupe a good deal more, and when it comes to im¬ 
proper and illegal bizinss-" 

“ Down’t mind 'ini, 'Eiiery," said the wife, now weeping audibly. 

“ And down't you tyke on so, Lidjer," said the husband, and 
they looked as if they were about to embrace. 

John Storm could stand no more. Going down the court he 
was thinking with a pang of Glory—that she had lived*months 
in the atmosphere of that impostor—when somebody touched 
his ann m the darkness. It was the girl. She was still crying. 

“I rcckerlcck seeing you in Crook Lane, sir, the day wc 
christened iny bycby,aud 1 waited, thinking p'raps you could 
help me.” 

“ Come this way," said John, and walking by his side along 
the blank wall of Lincoln's Inn Helds, the girl told her story. 
She lived in one room of the clergy-house at the back of his 
church. Having to earn her living, she had ausvvered ail adver¬ 
tisement in a Sunday jaiper, and Mrs. Jupe had taken her baby 
to nurse. It was true she had given up all chum to the chikl, 
but she could not help going to see it —the little one's ways 
were so engaging. Then she found that Mrs. Jupe had let it 
out to somebody else. Only for her *■ friend ” she might never 
have heard of it again. lie had found it by accident at a house, 
in Westminster. It was a fearful place, where men went for 
gambling. The man who kept it had just been released from 
eighteen mouths’ imprisonment, and the wife had taken to 
nursing while the husband was in prison. She w'as a frightful 
w'oman, and he was a shocking man, and “ they knocked the 
children about cruel." The neighbours heard screams and slaps 
and moans, and they vyjre always crying “ Shame! ” She had 
wanted to tuke her own baby away, but the woman would not 
give it up because there were three weeks' board owing, and* 
she could not pay. 

“ Could you take me to this house, my child ? " 

" Yes, sir." 
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“ Then come round to the church after service to-morrow 
night." 

The girl's tearful face glistened like April sunshine. “ And 
will you hel]> me to get my little girl ? Oh, hotf good you are! 
Everybody is saying wluit a Father it is that's come to . . She 
stopped, then said quite soberly, “ I’ll get somebody to lend me 
a shawl to bring 'or 'omc in. People say they pawn everything, 
and perhaps the beautiful white perliee I bought for 'er . . . 
Oh, I'll never let ’er out of my sight again, never! ” 

“ What is your name, my girl ? ” 

“ Agatha Jones,” the girl answered. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock on Sunday night before they 
were ready to stait on their errand. Meantime Aggie had 
done t vo turns at the foreign clubs, and John Storm h.ul led a 
procession through Crown Street, and been hit by a missile 
thrown by a “Skeleton,'’ whom he declined to give in charge. 
At the corner of the alley he stopped to ask Mrs. Pinchcr to 
wait up for him, and tin* girl’s large eves caught sight of the 
patch of plaster above he* temple. 

“Are vou sure you want to go, sir? ” she said. 

“There’s no tune to lose,” lie answered. The bloodhound 
w.is with him; he li.ul sent home for it since the attempted not. 

As they walked tow arils Westminster she told him where she 
had been, and wh.it lmuiev she had earned. It w.is ten shillings, 
and that would hn\ so main tilings for baby. 

“ To-morrow I’ll get a cot for her- one of those wicker ones; 
iron is so expensive. .She’ll want a pair o’ socks, too; and by- 
and-by she'll 'avc to be shortened.” 

John Storm was thinking of Glory. He seemed to he re¬ 
treading the steps of her hie m London. The dog kept close 
at his heels. 

“She’ll 'a Inn a month away now—a month to-morrow'. I 
wonder if she’s growed much - -1 wonder! It’s wrong of people 
letting their cluldring go aw.iy from them. I’ll never go out at 
nights aguui —not if I ’avc to t\ke in sewing for ihe slop-shops. 
See this! ” laughing nervouslv, and showing a shaw 1 that hung 
on her arm. “ Jt’s‘ to bring 'er ’omc in—the nights is so chill 
for a byeby." 

John's heart was heavy at sight of these little preparations, 
hut the voting mother’s face was radiant. 

As they went by the Abbey, under its iorcst of scaffolding, and, 
walking towards Millbank, dipped into the slums that lie in the 
shadow of the dark prison, they (kissed soldiers from the neigh¬ 
bouring barracks going arin-in-ann with girls, and this made 
Aggie talk of her *• friend,” and cry a little, saying it was a week 
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since she had seen him, and she was afraid he must have listed. 
She knew he was rude to people sometimes, and she asked 
pardon tor him, but he wasn't sueh a bad boy after all, and he 
never knocked you about except when lie Mas drinking. 

The house they were going to was in Angel Court, and having 
its door only to the front, it was partly sheltered from observa¬ 
tion. A group of women with their aprons over their heads 
stood talking in whispers at the corner. One of them recognised 
Aggie, and asked if she hod got her child yet, w hereupon John 
stopped and made some inquiries. The goings-on at the house 
were scandalous. The men who went to it were the low'est of 
the low, and there was scarcely one of them who hadn’t “ done 
tune." The man's name was Sharkey, and lus wife was as bad 
as he was. She insured the children at seven pounds apiece, 
and “ Lawd love v e, sir, at that price the poor things is worth 
more dead nor alive 

Aggie’s faee was becoming white, and she was touching John 
Storm's elbow' as if pleading with him to come away, but he 
asked further questions. Yes, there were several children. 
A twelve months' lmby, a boy, was fretful with bis teething. 
And on Sunday nights, when the woman was wanted downstairs, 
she just put the poor darling to bed and locked the room. Jf 
you lived next door you could hear ins crying through the 
wall 

“ Agrilh.i,’’ said John, as they stepped up to the chair, “get us 
both into this house as best you can, then leave the rest to me. 
Don, lie close.” 

Aggie tapped at the door. A little slide m it was run tack, 
and a voice said, “Who’s there?” 

“Aggie," the girl answered. 

“ Who’s that with you * ” 

“ A friend of Ch.irlic’s,” mid then the door wras opened, 

John crossed the threshold first, the dog followed him, the 
girl entered last. When the door had closed behind them, the 
dcairkeeper, a voting man holding a candle m his hand, was 
staring at John with his whole face open. 

" Hush ! Sot a word 1 Don, watch that man ! ” 

The voting man looked at the dog and turned {Nile. 

Where is Mrs. Shut key ? ” 

“ Downstairs, sir.” B j 

There were sounds of men's voices from below, and from above 
there came the convulsive sobs of a child, deadened as by a door 
between. 

“ Give me your candle.” 

The man gave it. 
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" Don't speak br stir, or else-" 

John glanced at the dog, and the man trembled. 

“ Come upstairs, child," and the girl followed him to the 
upper floor. * 

On reaching the room in which the l>aby was crying they 
tried the door. It was locked. John attempted to force it, 
but it would not yield. The child’s sobs were dying down to a 
sleepy moan. 

Another room stood open and they went in. It was the living- 
room. A kettle on the fire was singing and puffing steam. 
There was no sign of a key anywhere. Only a table, some 
ch.iiis, a disordered sofa, certain squirting newspapers lying 
about, and a few pictures on the walls. Some of the pictures 
were o r racehorses, but all the rest were memorial cards, and 
one bore the text, f£ He shall gather them in His amis." Aggie 
was shuddering as w'ith cold, being chilled by some unknown fear. 

" We must go down to the cellar—there’s no help for it," 
said John. 

The niuu in the hall h.ul not spoken or stirred. lie was still 
gazing in tei ror on the bloodshot cy es looking out of the dark¬ 
ness. John ga\e the candle to the girl, anti began to go noise¬ 
lessly downstairs. There was not a movement in the house nqw. 
Big Ben was striking. It w r as twelve o’clock. 

At the uc\t moment John Storm was midway down, mid had 
full view of the den. It was a washing cellar, w'ith a coal vault 
going out of it under the street. Some fifteen or twenty men, 
chiefly foreigners, were gathered about a large table covered 
with green baize, on which 11 small lamp was burning. A few 
of the men were seated on chairs ranged about, the others were 
standing .it the back in rows tw'o deep. They were gambling. 
The game was faro. How s of lucifer matches were laid on the 
table, half-crowns were staked on them, and cards were cut and 
dealt. Except the banker, a middle-aged man with the wild 
eye of the hard spirit-drinker, everybody iiad his face turned 
away from the cellar stairs. 

They did not smoke or drink, and ihey only spoke to each 
other when the stakes were being received or paid'. Then they 
quarrelled and swore in Isnglish. After that there was a chill¬ 
ing and hideous silence, as if something awful were about to 
occur. The lamp cast a strong light on^the table, but the rest 
of the room was darkened by patches of shadow. 

The coal vault had been turned into a drinking bar, and 
behind the counter there was a well-stocked stillage. In, the 
depths of its shade a woman sat knitting. She had a gross red 
and white face, and in the arch above her was the iron grid in 
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the pavement. Somebody on the street walked over it, causing 
a hollow sound, os of soil falling on a coffin. 

John Storm was no coward, but a certain tremor passed over 
him on finding himself in this subterranean lurking-place of men 
who were as beasts. He stood a full minute unseen. Then he 
heard the woniun say in a low hiss, “ Cat’s niee-e-et!” and he 
knew he had been observed. The men turned and looked at 
him, not suddenly or all at once, but furtively, cautiously, slowly. 
The banker crouched at the table with an astonished face, and 
tried to smuggle the cards out of sight. 

John stood calmly, lus whole figme displaying courage and 
coiifi(k*nee. The group of men broke up. “ Pic's got the cop¬ 
pers," said one. Nobody else spike, and they began to melt 
away. They disappeared through a door at the back, winch led 
into a yard, for, like rats, the human vermin always have a 
second w ay out of their holes. 

In half a minute the cellar was nearly empty. Only the banker 
and the wom.iu and one )uung man remained. The ydling man 
was Chailie. 

“\\ hat cheer, myte " he said with an air of unconcern. “ Is 
it trucks }c want, sir ? Here ye are then," and lie threw a pack 
of cards at John’s feel. 

“ It’s that gel o’ yawn-that’s done tins," said the woman. 

“So it’s a got-up thing, is it," said Charlie, and, stepping to the 
counter, he look up a dunking-glass, broke it at the uni and 
holding its jagged edges outwards, turned to use it as a weapon. 

.John Storm had not yet spikcn, but a magnetic instinct 
warned him. He whistled, and the dog bounded down. The 
young man threw Ins broken glass on the floor and cried to the 
keeper of the house, “ Don’t stir, }ou ! First, jou know’, the 
beast will be at yer tfiroat.” 

Hearing Cluulie’s voice, Aggie was creeping down the stairs. 
“ t harlic 1 ’’ she cried. ( harhe threw’ open his coat, stuck his 
lingeri m the armholes of his waistcoat, said in a \oiee of hatred, 
passion, and rage, “ Go and pawn jourself 1 ” and then swaggered 
out at the buck-door. The keeper niude show of following, hut 
John StoimVallcd 011 him to stop. The 111.111 looked at the dog 
and obeyed. “ Wot d’ye want o’ me ?” he said. 

“ 1 want this girl’s baby. That’s the first tiling I want. I’ll 
tell wm the rest afterwards." 

“Oh, that’s it, is if r” The man’s grimace was frightful. 

“It’s gone, sir. We’ve lost it,” said the woman, with a 
hideous expression. 

“That story will not pass with me, my good woman. Go 
upstairs and unlock the door! \ ou too, my man—go on 1 ’’ 
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A minute later they were in the bedroom above. Three 
neglected children lay asleep on bundles of rags. One of twelve 

months old was m a wicker cradle, one of three vears was in a 

* • 

wooden cot, and a younger child was in a bed. A£gie h/ld come 
up behind, and stood by the door trembling and weeping. 

“ Now, my girl, find your baby,” said John, and the young 
mother hurried with eager eyes from the cradle to the cot, and 
from the cot to the bed. 

"Yes, here it is,” she cried "No- 0I1 110, no!” und she 
began to wring her hands. 

"Told jer so,” said the woman, and with a wicked grin she 
pointed to a memorial card which hung on the w.iN. 

Aggie’s child w'as dead and buried. Diarrlura! The doctor 
at the uispensury had gnen a certificate of death, and Charlie 
had shared the insurance money “ Wish to Christ it w r as 
ended,” he hod said. He had been drunk ever since. 

The poor girl was itunncd. She was 110 longin' crying. 
“ Oh, oh, oh ! What shall I do?" she said. 

“Who’s child is this * said John, standing over the wicker 
cradle The little suflcrer from inflamed gums had sobbed 
itself to sleep. 

"A real laidy’s,” said the woman *• Mrs Jupe told us to tyke 
great kear of it. The father is laird something.” 

"My poor girl,” said John, turning to Aggie, “could you 
carry this child home fomne ? ” 

“ Oh, 0I1. oh ! ” said the girl, hut she wrapped the shawl about 
the child and lifted it up sleeping. 

“ Now, you down't! ” said the man, putting himself on guard 
before the door. “ That child is worth undrids of pounds to me, 

and-” 

" Stand buck, you brute ! ” said John, and with the girl and 
her burden he (Kissed out of the house. 

The front door stood open and the neighbourhood had been 
raised. Trollopy women in their uiider-]K*ttieobt9 and with 
their hair hanging about their necks were gatheri -l at the end 
of the court. Aggie was crying again, and John pushed through 
the crowd without speaking. 

They went hack by Broad Sanctuary, where a solitary (lulice- 
nian was pacing to and fro on the echoing (lavement. Big 
lien w'as chiming the half-hour after ^mdmght. The child 
coughed like n sheep constantly, uml Aggie kept saying, 

“ Oh, oh, oh ! ” 

Mrs. Fincher, in her widow’s cap and white apron, was waiting 
up for them, and John committed the child to her keeping. 
Tlien lie said to Aggie, who was turning away, " My poor child, 
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you have suffered deeply, but if you will leave this man I will 
help you to begin life again, and if you want money I will 
find it.” _ 

"Well, he is a Father and no mistake !" said Mrs. Pincher, 
but the girl only answered 111 a hopeless voice — 

“ I don't want no money, and 1 don't want to begin life 
again.” 

As she crossed the court to her room in the tenement house 
they heard her "Oh, oh, 0I1! ” 

Before going to bed that night John Storm wrote to Glory:— 

“ Hurrah ! Have got poor Polly’s baby, so you may set your 
heart at case about it All the da\s of mv life 1 ha\c been 

v » 

thought to be a dreamer, but it is surprising what a man can do 
when he sets to work for somebody else 1 Your former landlady 
turns out to be the wife of my * organ-man,’ and it was pitiful to 
see the dear old simpleton’s devotion to Ins bogus little jiaggage. 
I have lost him, of course, but that was unavoidable. 

“ It was by help of another \1ctin1 that I traced the child at 
last. She is a ballet-girl of some sort, and it was ns much as I 
could stand to see the poor young tiling carrying Polly's baby, 
her own being dead and buried without a word s.ud to her. 
Short of the grace of God she w ill go to the bad now. Oh, w'hen 
will the woiid see that in dealing with the staned hearts of 
these poor fallen creatures God Ahiugkty knows best how' to do 
His own business * Keep the child with the mother, foster the 
maternal instinct, and you build up the best womanhood. Drag 
them apart, and the child goes to the dogs and the mother to 
the deni. 

“ But Polly 'b baby is safely lodged with Mrs. Pmeher, a dear 
old grandmotherly soul who will love it like her own, and all the 
way home I have been making up my* mind to start baby-farming 
myself on fresh lines. He who wrongs the child commits a 
crime against the State. However low a woman has fallen she 
is a subject of the Crown, and if she is a mother she is the 
Crown’s ci editor. These are my first principles, the applica¬ 
tion will conic anon Meantime you have given me a new 
career, a glorious mission ! Thank God and Glory Quaylc for it 
for ever and ever ! Then- who knows ?—perhaps you will come 
back and take it up^yourself some day. When 1 think of the 
precious tune I spent in that monastery' . . . But 110, only for 
that 1 should not he here. 

"Oh, life is wonderful! But I feel afraid that I shall wake 
up—{icrhups in the street somewhere -nml find I have been 
dreaming. Deeply grieved to hear of the grandfather's attack. 
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Trust it hus passed. But if not, certain I am that all is well 
with him, and that he is stayed only on God. 

“Hope you are well and plodding through thi\wilderness in 
comfort, avoiding the thorns as well as you can. Glcnfaba may 
be dull, but you do well to keep out of the whirlpool of London 
for the present Yours is a snug spot, and when storms arc 
blowing even the seagulls shelter about your house, I remember. 
. . . But why Boss ? Is Peel the only place for a summer 
holiday ?' ’ 


IX 

Gujvkaba 

On, mv dear .John Storm, is it coals of fire you are heaping oil my 
bead, or lire of brimstone ? Your last letter with its torrents of 
enthusiasm came sweeping down on me like a Hood. What 
work you are in the midst of 1 What a life ! What a purjiose ! 
While I -I am King here like an old slipper thrown up on the 
sca-bcach Oh, the pity oft. the pity «>f’t 1 It must he glorious 
to lie in the rush and swirl of .ill tins splendid effort, whatever 
comes of it 1 One’s soul is thrilled, one's heart expands ! As 
for me, the garden of my mind is withering, and I am consuming 
the seed 1 ought to sow. 

Ro-ai has come Slie^fcas been here a month ncarK, and is 
just charming, sav what you will Her thoughts have the dash 
of the great w'orld, and 1 loie to heai her talk. True, *dic 
troubles inc sometimes, hut that’s onh my envy and malice and 
all unclinritablcnesh. When she tells of Betts-this and Kllcn- 

m 

that, and their w'onderful successes and triumphs, I’m the meanest 
sinner that crawls 

It’s funny to see how the old folk hear themselves towards 
her Aunt Rachel regards her as a sort fit' an .artist, and is 
clearly afraid that she will break out into madness in spots some¬ 
where. Aunt Anna disapproves of her hair, which is brushed 
up like a man's, and*of her skirt, which r< would be ro worse if it 
were less like a pair of breeches," for she has brought her 
“ hike." She talks on dangerous subjects also, and nobody did 
such things in auntie's young days. Then she addresses the 
old girlies as I do, and calls grandfather “•Grand-dad,” and, like 
the witch of Kndor generally, is possessed of a familiar spirit. Of 
course I give her \arious warning looks from time to time lest 
the fat should be in the fire, but- she’s a woman, bless her! and 
it's ns true as ever it was that a woman can keep the secret she 
doesn't know. 
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Yes, the ideal of womanhood has changed since the old aunties 
were young; but when I listen to Rosa, and then look over at 
Rachel with Jicr black ringlets, and at Anna with her old- 
fashioned "front,” 1 shudder and ask myself, "Why do 1 
struggle r ” What is the reward if one gives up the fascination 
of life and the world ? There is no reward. Nothing but 
solitary old mnidism, unless two of you happen to lie sisters, for 
who else si ill join her shame to yours ? Dreams, dreams, only 
dreams • Dreams of the dearest thing that ever conies into 
a woman's arms—and then you awake and then 1 is 110 one there*. 
A dame’s school when the old father is gone, but no children of 
your own to love you, nobody to think of yon, scraping a little 
here, pinching a little there, growing older and smaller year by 
year, looking yellow and craned like an apple that has been 
kept 011 the top shelf too long, and then . . . the end. 

Oh, but I’m trying so hard, so verj hard, to he " true to the 
higher self 111 1111*,” liecause somebody says 1 must, \yhat do 
lou think 1 did last week? In my character of laidy bountiful 
I gnie an old folks’ supper in the soiijj-kitehen, understood to 
he 111 honour of my return. Konst heef and plum-dufT, not to 
speak of pipes and 'haccy. and fortj old people of Iwth sexes 
sitting down to “the do." After supper there was a concert, 
when Chaise (the fat old thief 1 ) merflowed the “clber” chair, 
and alluded to me ns “ our beautiful donor,” and lured me into 
singing “ Milecharaine,’' and leading^lie company when we 
closed with the doxology 

.but " it was not myself at all, Molly dear, ’twa* mv shadow 

on the wall.” and in any ease man can’t live by soup-kitchens 

alone -nor woman either And knowing what a poor, weak, 

vain woman 1 am at the best, l ask myself sometimes would it 

not he a thousand times better if I uelded to mv true nature 

» * 

instead of struggling to realise a bloodless ideal that is not me 
111 the least, hut only 1m picture 111 the heart of some one who 
thinks me so much licttcr than I am 3 

Not that anybody ever sees wlmt a hypocrite I can be, though 
I came near «to letting the cat out of the hag ns lately as last 
night. You must know that when I turned iny back on London 
at the command of .John Knox the second, 1 brought all my 
beautiful dresses along with 111c, except such of them as were 
left; at the theatre. Ytft I daren’t la\ them out in the drawers, 
so I kept them under lock and key in my lwixes. There they 
lurked like evil spirits in ambush, and as often ns their perfume 
escaped into the room mi eyes watered for another sight of 
them ! Rut in spite of all temptation I resisted. I conquered, I 
triumphed— until last night, when Rosa talked of Juliet, what n 
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glorious creature she was, and how there was nobody on the 
stage who could “look ” her and “play ” her too ! 

What do you think I did ? Shall I tell you ? ^Ycs, I will. I 
crept u]>stairs to my quiet little room, tugged th*e box from its 
hiding-place under the bed, drew out my dresses --my lovely, 
lovely brocades—and put them on! Then I spoke the potion 
speech, beginning in a whisper, but getting louder ns 1 went on, 
and always looking at myself in the glass. 1 had blown out the 
c.indlc, and there was no light in the room but the moon that 
w*ns shining on my face; but 1 was glowing, mv very soul was 
afire, and when I came to the end 1 drew* lmsclf up with eyes 
closed and head thrown back and heart that fiaiisrd a beat or 
two and said, “ 1 / am Juliet, for 1 am a great actiess ! ” 

Oh, >/h, oh ! 1 could scream with laughter to think of w'hat 

happened next 1 Suddenly 1 became aware of somebody knock¬ 
ing at my door (T had locked it) and of a thin \oice outside 
saying fretfully. (iloiv, whatever is it ? Aren't von well, 
Glorv ? " It w'as the lit'le Auntie ; and thinking what a shock 
she would haw if I open< d the door and she came upon this 
grand Italian lady instead of pnor little me, I had to laugh and 
to make excuses while 1 smuggled oil' my gorgeous things and 
got back into my plain ones ! 

It was a narrow sque.ik , but 1 had a narrower one some days 
before Poor grandfather ! lie regards Rosa as belonging to a 
superior race, and lows to ask her what she thinks of Cl lory, 
lie lias grown quite simple lately, and as soon as he Hunks my 
back is turned he is always saying, “ And what is your opinion 
of in) granddaughter. Miss Macquaine ?" To which she answers. 
Glory is going to make your name immortal. Mr Qiuyle.” 
Then his eyes sparkle and he says, “ Do \ou think so * -do you 
really think so ? ” Whereupon she talks further balderdash, 
and the dear old darling smiles a triumphant smile 1 

lint I nlw'nvs notice that not long afterwards his eyes look wet 
and his head hangs low, and he is sa\ ing to the ami ties, w lth a 
craek in Ins voice, *■ She’ll go away again. You i 1 see she will 
Her beauty ami her talents belong to the world ” Ami then I 
burst in on them and scold them, and tell them not to talk 
nonsense. 

Nevertheless he is beginning to regard Rosa with suspicion, 
as if she were a witch luring me aw.iy^and one evening last 
week we had to steal into the garden to talk that we might 
escape from his w'ateliful eyes. The sun h.ul set—there was the 
red glow behind the castle across the sky and the sea, and we 
were walking on the low' path by the river under the fuchsia 
hedge that hangs over from the law'll, you know. Rosa was 
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talking with her impetuous dash of the great career open to 
anyone who could win the world in London, how there were 
people enough to help her on, rich men to find her op|K)rtunities t 
and e\ on to taJA* theatres for her, if need be. Ajul 1 was hesi¬ 
tating and halting and stammering, “ Yes, je^iT it were the 
regular stuge . . . who knows? . . . perhaps it might not he 
open to the same objections . . when suddenly the leaves of 
the fuchsia rustled as with a gust of wind, and we heard footsteps 
on the path above 

It was the grandfather, who had come out on Madid's arm 
and overheard what 1 had said! “It’s (dory!” he faltered, 
and then I heard him tike his snuif and blow his nose as if to 
cover his confusion, thinking I was deceiving them and earrymg 
on a seeiet intercourse. 1 baldly know wrhat hapjieiicd next, 
except that for the five minutes following "the great actress” 
had to talk with the tongues of men and angels (Beelzebub's) in 
order to throw’ dust in the clear old eyes and dine aw a) their 
doubts It was a nrignilieent performance, '■ )ou go bail ” I’ll 
never do the like of it again, though I had only one old man 
and one old maid and one \oung woman for audience ‘I he house 
'‘rose” at me too.and tile poor old grandfather was appeased. 
But when we were back indoors I overheard bun saying," After 
all, there’s no help for it She's dull with us--what wonder! 
We can't cage our linnet. Kuchc-I, and perhaps we shouldn't 
tn A song-lmd came to cheer us, hut it will llv away. 
W e .ire only old folks, dear it's no use erviiig.” And on 
going to Ins room that night he closed ins door and said his 
prayers m a wlusptr that l might not hear Iiuu when he 
sobbed. 

Hu hasn't left his bed since. 1 fear he never will. More 
,tlian once I have been 011 the point of telling I11111 there is no 
icasnii to lluuk the deluge W’ould conic if I did go hack to 
Ixuidon; but 1 will never leave him now. Yet 1 wish Aunt 
ltachel wuiildut talk so much of the elavs when 1 went away 
before It seems that every night, 011 his way to his own room, 
he used to step into my empty one uud come out with lus eyes 
diiu and his lips moving. 1 am not naturally hard-hearted, hut 
1 can't love grandfather like that. Oh, the cruelty of life 1 . . . 

I know it ought to he the* other way about . . . hut I can'L 
help it. • 

All tlic: same I could cry to think how short life is, and how 
little of it 1 can spare. “ Cling fast to me and hold me," my 
heart is always saying, but meantime London is calling to me, 
calling to me like the sea, and I feel os if I were a wandering 
mermaid, and she were my ocean home. 


T 
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Poor, poor grandfather! I was interrupted in the writing 
of my letter this morning by another of those sudden alarms. 
He had fainted again, and it is extraordinary how helpless the 
aunties are in a ease of illness. Grandfather knows it too; and 
after I had done all I could to bring him round, lie opened his 
eyes and whispered that he had something to say to me .alone. 
At that the poor old things left the room with tears of woe and 
a look of understanding. Then fetching a diilicult breath, he 
said, “ Von are not afraid, Glory, are you ? ” and I answrered 
him “ No,” though my heart was trembling. And then a feeble 
smile struggled through the wan features of his drawn face, and 
he told me his attack was only another summons. “ I'll soon die 
for good,” he said, “and you must be strong and brave, my 
child, for death is the common lot, and then what is there to 
fear?” I didn’t try to contradict him- what was the good of 
doing that And after lie had sjaikeii of the coming time he 
talked quietly of liis past life, how lie had wfathered the storm 
for seventy odd year*, and Ins Almighty F.ilhor was bringing 
him into harbour at last. “ I can’t pray for life any longer. 
Glory. Many a time 1 did so 111 the old da\s when I had to 
bring up my little granddaughter, hut my task is over now, and 
after the day is done, w here is the tired labourer who does not 
he down to his rest with a will ?” 

The doctor lias been and gone. There is 110 ailment, and 
nothing to he done or hoped. It is only a general failure and 
a sinking earthwards of the poor w'orn-out body as the soul rises 
to tin* heaven that is wailing to lect i\e it What a pagan I feci 
beside him 1 And howr glad I am that I didn’t talk of leaving 
him again w'hen he wras 011 the c\c of lus far longer journey! I 
have scut the aunties to bed, but Rosa has made me promise to* 
waken her at lour that she may take her turn at his bedside. 

Nbxt Mousing. 

Rosa relieved me during the night, and I c.iuie to my room 
and lay down m the dullness of the dawn Rut now' 1 am sorry 
that I allowed her to do so, for I did not sleep, and grandfather 
appeal s to hnvebccn troubled w ith dreams. 1 fancied he shuddered 
a little as I left them together, and niece than once through the 
wall 1 heard him cry, “ Bring him back,” in the toneless voice of 
one who is labouring under the terrors of a nightmare. Rut each 
time I heard Rosa comforting him, so I lay down again without 
going in. 

Being stronger this morning, he has been propped up in bed 
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writing a letteV. When lie called for the pens and paper, I asked 
if 1 couldn’t in rite it for him, but the old darling made a great 
mystery of the matter, and looked artful, and asked if it was 
usual to light your enemy with his own powder and shot. Of 
course 1 humoured him and pretended to be mighty curious, 
though I think I know who the letter was wiiltcn to, all the 
same that he kept the address side of the envelope hidden even 
when the front of it was being scaled. He sealed it with seal¬ 
ing-wax, and I hi Id the candle while lie did so, with Ins poor 
trembling fingeis m danger from tile light, and then I stamped 
it with im mother’s pcail ring, and be smuggled it under the 
pillow. 

Sim u breakfast lie has shown an increased niebn.ition to doze, 
but tlicie have been visits from the waniens and from ncigh- 
houiing parsons, for a Itituvi tf/mis has bad to be appointed. Of 
course they have all inquired where Ins jiain is. and oil being 
told th.it he has none, they have gone downstairs cackling and 
eliiekmg and crowing m various versions of “ Hrusc (iod lor 
that 1 ” I li.itc people who are always singing the Duxolog). 

Noon. 

Condition unchanged, except tli.it m the’intervals ot'diow.sjuess 
his mind has wandered a little. He appeals to live in the past. 
Looking at me with conscious eves, he calls me *■ Lancelot*’ - 
my lather's name. It has been so all the morning. One would 
think lie was walking in a twilight land where he mistakes 
people’s faees and the dead are as much alive as the living. 

Thev all think 1 am hr.ivc, oh, so biave 1 hi cause I do not erv 
now', as even body else does even Aunt \un;i behind her apron 
-although ni) tears can flow so easily, and at other tunes 1 keep 
them constantly ou tap. Hut T am really afraid, and down at 
the bottom of my heart 1 am terrified. It is just as if Aui/icMiag 
weie coming into the house slowly, irresistibly, aw full), and 
easting its shadow on tin floor a 1 read). 

1 have found out tin* cause of his outcnis in the night. Aunt 
Unchcl sa)s In; was dreaming of my father's departure for Africa. 
Thai was twent) two )ears ago, but it seems that the memoir of 
the last day lias tumbled linn a good deal latch *' Don't you 
remember it 1 ” he lias been saving ** There were nrt railways m 
the island them, and w*;/stood at the gaLe to watch the coach’ 
that was taking him away. He sat on the top and waved his 
red handkerchief And when he had gone and it was no use 
watching, we turned back to the bouse—you and Anna and 
poor, pretty young Elise. He never came back, and when Glory 
goes again she'll never come back either.” 
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In the intervals of his scmi-consciousncss, when he mistakes 
me for my father, my wonderful bravery often fails me, and 1 find 
excuses for going out of the room. Then I creep noiselessly 
through the house and listen at half-open doors. Just now' I 
heard him talking quite rationally to ibtchcl, hut in a voice that 
seemed to speak inwardly, not outwardly, ns before. ‘ f She can’t 
help it, poor child,” he said. “ Sonic day she’ll know' what it is, 
but 110 L yet, not until she lias a child of her own. The race 
looks forward, not backward, (iod knew' w'lien he created us 
that the world couldn’t go on without that hit of cruelty, and 
who am I that I should complain?” 

1 couldn't hear it any longer, and with a pain at my heart I 
ran 111 and cried, *• I'll m \ cr leave you, grandfather.” Rut he only 
smiled and said, •* I'll not be keeping you long. Glory, I'll not 
be keeping you long," and then 1 could have died for shame. 

Evkninu. 

All aftcrmMfn he has been hke a child, and even tiling present 
to his consciousness seems to hn\c been icversed. The shadow* 
of eternity appears to ha\e wiped out time. When 1 h.i\e raised 
him up in bed he has^lehghted to think he was a little boy in 
Ins young mother’s arms. Oh, sweet dream ! The old man, 
with his furrow*! d forehead and beautiful white head and all 
the hca\y years rolled hack ! More than once lie has asked me 
if he may play till bedtime, and 1 have stroked his wrinkled 
hands and told him ‘‘ Yes,” for I pretend to he his mother, w r ho 
died w hen she w as old. 

llut the ‘‘part” is almost too much for me, and lest I should 
break down under the strain of it, I am going out of his room 
constantly. 1 have just hern into lus study It is as full as 
ever of lus squeezes and rubbings and plaster casts and dusty 
old runes. lie has spent all his life away hack in the tenth 
ccntuiy, and now he is going farther, farther. . 

Oh, 1 am aweaiy, aweary! If anything happens to grand¬ 
father I shall soon leave this place; tin.re will he nothing to 
hold me here any longer, and besides I could not bear the sight 
of these t valences of his gentle presence, so simple, so touching. 
Rut what a vain thing London is with all its vast ado—how 
little, how pitiful! 

% 

' * Latkb. 

It is all over. The curtain has fallen, and I am not crying. 
If I did cry, it would not be from grief, but because the end was 
so beautiful, so glorious 1 It was at sunset, and the streamers of 
the sun w'ere coming horizontally into the room. He awoke 
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from a long drowsiness, and a serenity almost angelic overspread 
his face. I could see that he was himself once again. Death 
had led him back through the long 3 cars since he was a child, 
and he knew he was an ohl man and I a young woman. “ Have 
the boats gone yet ? " he asked, meaning the herrmg-boats that 
go at sunset. I looked out. and tokl hint they were at the point 
of going. “Let me see them sail,” he said; so I slipped my 
arms about him, and raised him until lie was sitting up and 
could see down the length of the harbour and past the eastle to 
the sea. The reflection of the sunlight was about his silvery old 
head, and over the damps and chilis of death it made a radiance 
011 his face like a light from heaven. There was hardly a breeze, 
and the boats were dropping (low 11 from their berths with their 
brown sails half set. “Ah," lie said, f ‘ it's the other wav w ith 
me, Glory. I’m coming in, not going out. I've been beating 
to windward all mv life, but I see the harbour 011 my lee-bow at 
last as plamlv as I ever saw lkel, and now I’m only waiting for 
the top of the tide and the master of the port+to run up the 
flag!" 

Then his head fell gently back on mv arm and lus lips 
changed colour, but his eves did not close, and over his saintly 
fan: there passed a fleeting smile. Thus died a Christian gentle¬ 
man—a simple, simiiv. meirv. liuppv, clnld-likc creatine, and of 
such are the kingdom of heaven. Glory. 


Purrnn Qian/fcs Letter. 

Di \ii Jonv,—Before this letter reaches 3011, or peihaps along 
with it, 3 ou will receive the news that tells 3*011 what it is. I 
am “ in,” .John ; I can sav r 110 more than that. The doctor tells 
nu it may be now or then or at nil) time. But 1 am looking 
for mv cniaigcnicnt soon, and whether it conics to-morrow sun¬ 
set or with to-dav’s next tide I leave myself in His hands in 
whose hands we all art*. Well has the wise mail said, “The day 
of our death is better than the dav of our birth, ’ so with all 
good-will, and what legacy of strength old age has left to me, I 
send 3’ou 1113 last word and message 

My poor old daughters are sorely sli ickcn, blit Glory is still 
brave and true, hein n , as she always was, a quivering how of 
steel. People tell me that the poor mother is strong in the 
girl, and the spirit of the mother’s race; but well I know the 
father’s stalwart soul supports her; and I pray God that when 
m3* dark hour comes her loving and courageous arms may be 
around ii)c. 
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That brings me to the object of my letter. This living will 
soon be vacant, and 1 am wondering who will follow in my 
feeble steps It is a sweet spot, John ! The old church does 
not look so ill when the sun shines on it, and in the summer¬ 
time this old garden is full of fruit and flowers. Did I ever tell 
you that Glory was bom here? I ne\cr had another grand** 
child, and we weie great comrades from the first. She was a 
wise and winsome little tiling, and I was only an old child 
myself, so w e had many .1 run anti romp in these ground* together. 
When I tiy to think of the place without her. it is a \.un effort 
and a painful one; and even while she was away m your great 
and wicked Kali} Ion, with its dangers and temptations, her little 
gliost seemed to lurk at tile hack of i \ cry busli and tree, and 
sometimes it would leap out on me and laugh. 

It is months since 1 saw your father, lmt they tell me he has 
lately burnt Ins bureau, making one vast bonfire of the gather¬ 
ings of twenty years That is not such ill news either; and 
ma\be, now' the gteat ;ulo that woiked such woe is pul 1>\ and 
gone, he would lcjoice to m e you back at home, and open his 
hungering arms to \ou 

Hut my e\es ache and my pen is shaking. Farewell 1 Fare¬ 
well! Farewell 1 An old man leases you his blessing, John. 
God grant that in ills own good time we may meet m a blessed 
paradise, rejoicing in Ills gracious mercy, and all our sins 
ioigncn ! Ai>\w Qnim 


X 

Glory's letter and its enclosure fell on John Storm like rain in 
the face of a man on horseback — lie only whipped up and went 
faster. 

“ How can I find words,” he wrote, *• to express what I feel 
at your mournful news? Yet why in.aimful ? ills life's 
mission was fulfilled. Ins death was a pc ireful si'ton, and we 
ought to rejoice that lie was so easily released, i trust you w r ill 
not mourn too heavily for him, or allow his death to stop your 
life It would not he right. No trouble came near Ins stiunlew 
heart, no shadow' of sm; his old age wA* a peaceful day w hich 
lasted until sunset. He was a creatun that had no falsetto 
in a single fibre of his being, no shadow of affectation. He 
kept like this through all our complicated existence in this 
artificial world, absolutely unconscious of the hollowness and 
pretension and sham that surrounded lnm—tolerant, too, and 
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kind to all. Then why mourn for him ? He is gathered in— 
he is safe. 

" His letter was touching in its .artful simplicity. It was 
intended to nsk me to apply for his living. But my duty is 
here, and London must make the best of me. Yet more than 
ever now I feel my responsibility with regard to yourself. The 
time Js not lipe to advise you. I am on the eve of a great 
effort. Many tilings have to be tried, ninny things attempted. 
It is a gathering of manna—a little cscry day. To God's 
keeping and protection meantime 1 commit ) 011 ( 0111 fort your 

aunts, and let me know if there is anything that cun be done 
for them.* 1 

The ink of this letter was hardlv dry w hen John Storm was 

• • 

in the middle of something else. He w as m a continual fever 
now. Above all. Ins great scheme for the rescue and redemp¬ 
tion of women and children possessed him. He called it Glory's 
scheme when lie talked of it to himself. It might be in the 
teeth of liineteeuth-ecntury morality, but what matter about 
that? It was on the lines of Christ’s teaching when lie forgave 
the woman and shamed the lijpoor it cs. 11c would borrow for 
it, beg for it, and there might be conditions under which he 
would steal for it too 

Mrs. Callender shook her head. 

“ I much misdoubt tlu re'll he scandal, laddie. It’s a woman’s 
work. I’m thinking. 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Be thou as chaste as ice,’ auntie, f as pure as snow ’ . . . 
Bntno matter! 1 intend 1o call out the full power of a united 
Church into the "warfare against this high wickedness. Talk of 
the union of Christendom ! If we are m earnest about it we’ll 
unite to protect nnd liberate our women.” 

<f But w Ik re’s the siller to come frae, laddie ? ” 

lf Anywhere—everywhere! Besides, I ha\e a bank I can 
always draw on, auntie " 

•• S ou’re 110 meaning the Prime Minister again, surely ? ” 

*' I mean tin* King of Kings. God will provide for me 111 this 
as in c\cry tiling.” 

Thus his reckless enthusiasm bore down everything, and at 
the back of all Ins thoughts was the thought of Glory. He was 
preparing a way for her; she was coming hack to a great career, 
a glorious mission; her/bright soul would shine like a shir; she 
would see that he hail been right and faithful, and then . . . 
then . . . But it was like wine coursing through his veins—he 
could not think of it. 

Three thousand pounds had to be found to buy or build homes 
with, nnd he set nut to beg for the money. His first call was at 
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Mrs. Macrae’s. Going up to the house, he met the lady’s poodle 
in a fawn-coloured wrap coming out in charge of a footman for 
its daily walk round the square. 

He gave the name (if “ Father Storm,” and after some 
minutes of waiting he was told that the lady had a headache 
and was not rceci\ mg that day. 

" Say the nephew' of the Prime Munster w'ishes to see her,” 
saul John. 

Before the footman had returned again there was the gentle 
rustle of a dress on the stairs, and the lady herself was saving, 
“Dear Mr. Storm, come up. My servants are real tiresome, 
they arc* always confusing names.” 

Time had told on her; she was looking eldeily, and the 
wrinkles about her eyes could no longer l>e smoothed out But 
her " front ’* was curled, and she was si ill saturated in pci fume. 

“ 1 heard of your return, dear Mr. Storm," she said in the 

languid voice of the great huh, but the accent of St Louis, as 

she led Lhc way to tile dr 1 wing-room ** My d.uighter told me 

about it She was alwav interested 111 \our work, vm know 

• • • 

. . . Oh yes, quite well, and having a real good time in Paris. 
Of course you know' she has been married A great loss to me 
naturally, hut hcing God’s will. 1 felt it was my duty as a 
mother . . ” and then a pathetic description of her maternal 
sentiments, consoled l>v the circumstance that her son-in-law 
belonged to "one of the best families." and that she was con¬ 
stantly getting newspapers from “tile other side” containing 
full accounts of the wedding and of the dresses that lucre 
worn at it. 

John twirled lus hat in his hand and listened. 

"And wh.it are your dear de\nted people doing down there 
in Solio ] ” 

Then John told of his work for working girls, and the great 
lady protended to be deeply interested “ \\ hi. they ’ll soon be 
better than the upper classes,” .she said. 

John thought it was not improbable, hut he wml on to tell 
of Ins sehi me, and how small was the sum requited for its 
execution 

“ Only three thousand 1 That ought to be easily fixed lip. 
Why, certainly 1 ” 

“Chanty is the salt of riches, madam, 71 ud if rich jx'oplc would 
remember that their wealth is a trust- 

“I do—I always do. * Lay not up lor yourselves treasure on 
earth ’—what a beautiful text that is ! ” 

“ Pm glad to hear you say so, madam. So many Christian 
people allow that God is the God of the w idow and fatherless. 
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while the gods they really worship are the gods of silver and 
gold” 

"But I love.the dear children, and 1 like to go to the insti¬ 
tution to see them in their nice in lute pinafores making their 
curtsies. But what you say is real true, Mr. Storm; and since I 
came from Sent Louis l’\e seen considerable people who are 
that silly about cats ...” and then a long story of the folly of 
a lady friend w ho had once had a pet Persian, but it died, and 
she wore crape for it, and yon could nener mention a cat m licr 
hearing afterwards 

At that moment the poodle came back from its walk, and the 
Iddy called it to her, fondled it affectionately, said it w r as a pre¬ 
sent from her jx»or dear husband, •and launched into an account 
of her anxieties respecting it, being delicate and liable to colds, 
notwithstanding the trousseau (it was a lady poodle) which the 
fashionable dog tailor in Regent Street had provided for it. 

•John got ii]> to take his lease. “ May I then count op your 
kind support on behalf of our poor women and children of 
Soho a ” 

"Ah, of course, that matter Well, you see, the Arch¬ 
deacon kindlv comes to talk ‘Citv* with me--in fact. I’m 
expecting luni to-day—and 1 licier do am thing without asking 
his advice, nc\cr, in mv present state of health—I have a weak 
heart,you know,” with her head aside and her saturated pocket- 
handkerchief at her nose. “But has the Prime Minister done 
am thing 1 " 

*• He has adwinced me two thousand pounds.” 

“Really'” using and kicking back her train "Well, as I 
say, we ought to fix iL right away. Why not hold a meeting in 
my draw'jng-room ? All denominations, \on say' I don*t*niind 
— not in a cause like that," and she glanced round her room as 
if thinking it was always possible to disinfect it afterwards. 

Somebody was coughing loudh in the hall as John stepped 
downstairs. It was the Aichdeacon coming m. “Ah,” he 
exclaimed with a flourish of the hand, greeting .John as if they 
hud parted ysterday and on the best of terms. Yes, there had 
been changes, and lie was promoted to a sphere of higher useful¬ 
ness. True, his good fi lends had looked for something still 
higher, hut it x\as the premier archdeaconry at all c\ents, and in 
the ('lunch, as in hie,generally, the spirit of compromise ruled 
own thing Me asked what John w as doing, and on being told, 
he said with a somewhat more worldly air, “ Be careful, my dear 
Storm, don’t encourage vice. For my part, 1 am tired of the 
* fallen sister.* To tell you the truth, I deny the name. The 
painted Jezebel of the Piccadilly pavement is no sister of mine.” 
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“We don’t choose our relations. Archdeacon/' said John. 
“ If God is our Father, then all men are our brothers, and all 
women are our sisters whether i\e like it or not." 

“ Ah! The same man still, I see. Hut we will not quarrel 
about words Seen the dear Prime Minister lately ? Not very 
lately ? Ah, well with a superior smile—“ the air of Downing 
Street, it’s xo bad for the memory, they say," and coughing 
loudly again, lie stepped upstairs. 

John Storm went home that day light-handed but with a 
hea\ y heart 

“ Hogging is an ill trade 011 a fast day, laddie,” said Mrs. 
Callender. *■ Sit you down and tak' some dinner." 

'•How dare these people praj’, ‘Our Father which art 111 
heaven ’.' It’s blasphemy 1 It’s deceit! " 

“ Aye, and they w ould deeen e (Sod about their dividends if 
He couldn't see mlo their safes.” 

“Their inoiie\ is the meanest thing heaven gives them, if I 
asked them foi their health or their happiness. Lord God, what 
would they say 1 ’’ 

On the Sunday night following, John Storm preached to an 
overflowing eongreg.it 1011 i 10111 the text, “ This people draweth 
nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoureth me with their 
lips, but their liearL is far fiom me." 

Hut a few weeks afterwards his face was blight and his \oice 
was eheerj, and he was wiitmg aimilur letter to Gloiv : — 

“ In full swing ul List. Glon. To earrv out mv new idea, I 
had to get three thousand pound', more of my mother's money 
from my uncle He ga\e it u]> cheerfully, only-axing he was 
curious to see what npproaeh to the Christian idt.d the situation 
of cmlisation jiernntted. Hut Mrs. Callender is dour, ami every 
time I spend sixpence of my own money on the Church she 
litters withering sarcasms about being only a ‘daft auld woman 
liersel’/ and then I ha\c to caress and coax In r 

••The newspapers weio facetious about my 'Baby Houses’ 
until tliev scented the Prime Minister a* the hack i 1 them, uud 
now they call them the ‘ Storm Shi llcrs/ and 4 cl iris ten my 
nightly processions * The White-cross Army.' F\cn the Arch¬ 
deacon has begun to tell the world how lie ‘ took an interest’m 
me from the first, and gave me my tiLlc. I met him again the 
other day at 11 rich woman's house, wlui^ wo had only one little 
ppar, and yesterday he wrote, urging 1110 to 'organise my great 
effort,' ami have a public dinner 111 honour of its inauguration. 

I did not think God's work could be well done by people dining 
in herds and drinking bottles of champagne, but 1 showed no 
malice. In fact, I agreed to hold a meeting In the lady's draw- 
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ing-room, to which clergymen, laymen, and members of all 
denominations are being invited, for this is a cause that rises 
above all differences of dogma, and 1 intend to tiy what can be 
done towards a union of Christendom on a social basis. Mrs. 
Callender is dour on that subject ton, reminding me that where 
the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together. The 
Archdeacon thinks we must have the meeting before the twelfth 
of August, or not until after the middle of September, and 
Mrs. Callender understands this to mean that ‘the Holy Ghost 
alwuvs goes to sleep m the grouse season ’ 

■■ Meantime, mv Girls’ Club goes like a forest fire. We are in 
our renovated clergy-house at last, and have everything com¬ 
fortable. Two hundred members a 1 read}, chiefly dressmakers 
and tailors, and girls out of the jam and match factories The 
bright, merry young tilings, rejoicing m their brief blossoming 
tunc between girlhood and womanhood, I love to be among 
them and to look at their glistening eyes! Mrs. Callender blows 
withering blasts on this head also, saving it is no plaoi* for a 
‘ laddie/ whereupon I lie low and think imieli, but say nothing. 

"Our gie.it night is Sunday night after service. \cs. indeed, 

Suiid.iv 1 That's just when the de\il’s houses are all open 

round about us, and why should God’s house be shut up? It is 

all very will for the people who have nnh one Sabbath in the 

week to keep it wliolh hob 1 ha\c seven, being a follower of 

Jisus, not ol Moses. Hut the lector of the parish has begun to 

complain of mv ‘ intrusion,’ and to tell the bishop 1 ought to be 

‘mended or ended.' It seems that ni\ ‘doings’ are ‘indecent 

and unneeessarv.’ and mv sermons are ‘a \iolation of all the 
• * • 

sanctities, all the modesties of existence.' Poor dumb dog, 
teaching the Gospel of Don’t! The world lias never been 
reformed by ‘ resignation ’ to tlu* evils of life, or converted by 
•silence’ either 

‘‘How I wish you were here m the mkUt of it all! And— 
who knows 5 — perhaps jou will be some dav vet. Do not 
trouble to answer tins I will write again soon, and may then 
have something practical to say to you tu reroirJ” 

XI 

■ • 

On the day of the drawing-room meeting, a large company 
gathered in the hull at Helgravc Square. Lady Hubert L’re, 
back from the honeymoon, received the guests for her mother, 
whose weak heart and a headache kept her upstairs. Her 
husband g>tood aside, chewing the end of Jiis moustache and 
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looking through his eyeglass with a gleam of amused interest in 
his glittering eye. There were many ladies, all fashionably 
dressed, and one of them wore a sea-gull's wing in her lint, with 
part of the mot left visible, and painted red to show that it had 
been torn out of the living bird. The men were nearly all 
elcrg\ men, and the cut of their cloth and the fashions of their 
ties indicated the \urious complexions of their creeds. They 
glanced at each other with looks of embarrassment, and Mrs. 
Callender, who came 111 like a breeze off a Scottish moor, said 
audibly that she had never seen 4f s.ie many craws on one tree 
before." The Archdeacon was then* with his head up, talking 
lnndU to Lady Robert. She stood motionless in her place, 
never turning her head towards John Storm, though it was plain 
that she w*as looking at him constantly. More than once lie 
caught an expression of ]kuii in her face, and felt pity for her as 
one of the brides who had acted the lie of niaming without 
love. Hut his spirits were high. He welcomed c\erybody, and 
o\cn bantered Mrs. Calh oder wlicn she told him she f ‘ objected 
to the hale thing,” and '■« id " Wed, wed, wait a wee.” 

The Archdeacon gave the signal and led the way with Lady 
Robert to the drawing-room, where Mrs. Macrae, redolent of 
perfume, was reclining 011 a sofa wdth the “lady poodle” bj her 
side As soon as the company were seated the Archdeacon rose 
and coughed -loudly. 

“ Iaulies and gentlemen,” lie said, “ we have no assurance of a 
blessing except 4 \sk and \e shall rcccne.’ 'flu r< fore, before we 
go further, it is our duty, as brethren of a common family in 
Christ, to ask the blessing of Almighty Clod on this enterprise " 

There was a subdued rustle of drooping lints and bonnets, 
when suddenly a thin \oico was heard to say, “ Mr. Archdeacon, 
may I inquire fir>*t who is to ask the blessing*” 

“ 1 thought of doing so lmself," said the Archdeacon with a 
meek smile. 

In that ease, as a 1 nitanan, 1 must object to an invocation 
in which I do not bchr\c ” 

There was a half-suppressed titter from tin wall at the back, 
where Lord Robert L*re was standing with bis face screwed up 
to his eyeglass. 

“ Well, if the name of our laird is a stumbling-block to our 
Unitarian brother, no doubt tile prayer >u this instance would he 
acceptable without the customary Chiistian benediction.” 

“ That’s just like j on,” said a large man near the door, with whis¬ 
kers all round his face. “ You’v e been trimming all your life, and 
now' you are going to trim away the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“ If our Low Church brother thinks he can do better ...” 
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But John Storm intervened. He hod looked icy cold, though 
the twitching of his lower lip showed that lie w as red hot within. 

"Ladies and gentlemen/' he said in a (puttering voice, " I 
apologise for bringing jou together. I thought if we were in 
tamest about the muon of Christendom we might at least unite 
in the real contest with ewl. But I find it is a dream; we have 
only been trifling with ourselves, and there is not one of us who 
wants the union of Christendom, except on the condition that 
his rod shall be like Aaron’s rod which .swallowed up all the rest. 
It was a mistake, and I beg your pardon." 

“ Yes, sir/' said the Archdeacon, " it wv/a a mistake; and if 
yon had taken my advice from the fust, and asked the blessing 
of Cod through good High Churchmen alone-’’ 

"Cod doesn't wait for any asking," said John, now flushing 
up in the ejes. “lie gi\os freely to High Churchmen, Low 
Churchmen, and No Churchmen alike." 

" If that is your opinion, sir, you aic no better than some of your 
fi lends, and, for my part, 1 will never darken your door again !" 

“ Da/li 1 )/ is a good word for it, Archdeacon," said John, and 
with that lilt company broke up 

Mrs. Macrae looked like a thunder-cloud as John llowed io her 
on |uissing out, hut Mrs. Callender cried in a jubilant \oicc, "Be 
skipper of your nin ship, laddie 1 ” and added (being two vards 
behind the Archdeacon’s broad hack going down the stairs), 
'■ If some folks .ire to he inheritors of the kingdom of hea\cn 
there’ll he .1 miclity emsh at the pearly gates. I’m thinking!" 

John Storm went liaek to Soho with a heavy heart, doing 
up Victoria Street he passed a crowd of ragged people who were 
ploughing their way through the carnages. Two constables 
were taking a man and a woman to the jxilice court in Rochester 
Row'. The prisoners were Sharkey, the keeper of the gambling 
house, and his wife the bub}-fanner. 

But within a week John Storm, in greater spirits than ever, 
was writing to Cloiy again : — 

“ The Archdeacon 1 ms descried me, but no matter! My uncle 
has advanced me another thousnnd of my mother’s money, so 
the crusade is « 7 /-suppoitiiig 111 one sense, at all events. What 
a fool I am ! Ask Aunt Anna her opinion of me, or say old 
Chaise or the village natural. But never mind! Folly and 
w isdom arc relative terms, and I don’t envv the world its narrow 
ideas of either. You would be amused to see bow the w'omen 
of the West Knd are taking up the movement— Lady Robert L’re 
among the rest 1 They have banded themselves into a. Sister¬ 
hood, and christened our clergy-house a ‘ Settlement.' One of 
my Greek owners came in the other evening to see the alterations. 
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His eyes glistened at the change, and he asked leave to bring a 
friend. I trust von arc well and settling things comfortably, 
and that Miss Macqimrric 1 ms gone. It is raining through 
a colander hen', but 1 ha\e no time to think of depressing 
weather. Sometimes w hen I cross our great squares, where the 
birds sing among the j’ellownig leaves, my mind goes off to your 
sweet home in the sunshine; and when I drop into the dark 
alleys and Lines, where the pale-faced children play in their 
poverty and rags, I think ol* a day th.it is eoming, and, God 
willing, is now so near, when a iiiiiusteiing angel of tenderness 
and strength will Ik* pissing through them like a gleam. But I 
am more than ever sure that you do well to avoid for the present 
the pomjious joys of life 111 lamdon, where for one happy being 
there are a thousand pretenders to happiness.” 

On the Sunday night following. Crook Lane, outside the 
clergy-house, was almost ‘blocked with noisy people of both 
sows. They were a detachment of the ‘Skeletons,’ and the 
talk among them wns of the Inal of the Sharkeys, which had 
taken pl.tec the day In t »re. •* They’ve ’ed si\ menllis.” said 
one. “ \nd it's .ill along o’ lmnjcc parsons." said another; and 
Charlie Wilkes, -who had a eiitam reputation for humour, did a 
step-dauee and sang .some doggerel beginning 

*• Father Storm k a weny good man, 

’K does you all the 'ami ’e ran." 

Through this erowd two genth men pushed their way to the 
clergy-house, which was brilliantly lit up. One of them was the 
Greek owner, the other was laird llobert L're. Entering a 
large room on the ground floor, the}' first eame upon John 
Storm, in cassock and luretta, standing at the door and shaking 
hands with everybody who eame m and went out. He betrayed 
110 surprise, but gi octet! them respectfully and then passt d them 
011. Every moment of his time was occupied. The room w js 
full of the young girls of the district, with here and there a Sister 
out of another world entirely. Some were rend ug, some con- 
versing.'some laughing, some playing .l pi.1110, and some singing. 
Their voices filled the air like the chirping of bird-., and their 
faces were bright and happy. “ Good-evening, Father,” they 
said on entering, and “Good-night, Father,” as they went aw'ay. 

The two men stood some minutes and looked round the room. 
It was observed that laird Robert did not remove his lint. He 
kept chewing the end of a broken cigarette, whereof the other 
end hung down his chin. One of the Sisters heard him say , ,f It 
will do with a little alteration, I think.” Then he went off 
alone, and the Greek owner stepped up to John Storm. 
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It was not at first that John could attend to him, and when 
he was able to do so he began to rattle on about his own affairs. 
" See,*’ he said with a delighted smile and a wave of the arm, 
" see how crowded we arc 1 We’ll have to tlmik of taking in 
the next door soon." 

" Father Storm,” said the Greek, “ I have something serious 
to say, though the official notification will of course reach you by 
another channel.” 

John’s face darkened as a ripe cornfield does when the sun 
dies away from it. 

" I am sorry to tell \ 011 that the trustees, having liad a favour¬ 
able offer for this property-" 

"Well ? ” His great staling eyes had stopped the man. 

"-have decided to sell." 

"Self ? Did you say sc . . . 3 To whom ? . . . What?” 

"To tell you the truth, to the syndicate of a music-hall.” 

John staggered back, breathing audibly. " Now if a man had 
to belies e that . . . Do you know, if I thought such a tiling 
could happen- —” 

"I'm sorr\ jou take the matter so seriously. Father Storm. 
It’s true jou’ie spent money on the property, but, believe me, 
the trustees will derive 110 profit-” 

"'Profit? Money' 1 Do jou suppose I’m thinking of that, 
and not of the desecration, the outrage, the horror? But who 
are the} ? Is that man . . . Lord-” 

The Greek had nodded hi* head, and John filing open the door. 
'* Out of tins * Out of it, vou Judas ! ” And almost before the 
Greek had crossed the threshold the door was hanged at his hack. 

The incident had been ohsened, anil there was dead silence 
in the club-room, lint John only cried, *' Let’s smg something, 
girls,” and when a Sister struck up his favourite “Nazareth” 
there was 110 voice so loud ns his. 

But he had realised ever\thing. "Gloria” was coming back, 
and the work of months was overthrown ! 

When he was going home group# of the girls w ere talking in 
whis|iei*s in the hall, and Mrs. Piuchcr, who was wiping her 
eyes at the door, said, "l wonder vou don’t drown yourself, 
Ido." 

At the corner of the lane Mr. Jtipc was waiting for him, to 
beg his pardon and to ask his advice. What he had said of Mrs. 
Jupe had turned out to be true. The Sharkc}s had ''split” on 
her, and she had been arrested. "It was all in the evenin’ 
paipers last night,” the weak creature w'liimpered, "and to-day 
my manager told me I 'ad best look out for another place. Oh, 
my poqjr Lidjer! What am I to do ? ” 
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" Do ? Cut her off like a rotten bough ! ” said John scorn¬ 
fully. and with that lie strode down the street. The human sea 

• * 

roared around him, and lie felt as if he wanted to fling himself 
into the midst of it and lie swallowed up. 

On rc.icliiiig Victoria Square lie told Mrs. Callender the news 
—Hung it out at her with a sort of triumphant shout. His 
church had been sold oxer lu^ head, and being only “Chaplain 
to the Greek-Turks,” he was to be turned into the streets. 
Then he laughed wildly, and l>v some dewlish impulse began to 
abuse Glory. "The next chaplain is to lie u gnl,” he cried, 
“ one of those creatures who throw kisses at gaping crowds, and 
sweep curtsies for their dirtj crusts.” 

Hut all nt once he turned white ns a ghost and sat down 
treinbli.ig. Mrs. Callender’s face was twitching, and to prexent 
herself from crxing she burst into scorch mg satire. "There*” 
she said, sitting in her rocking-chair and rocking herself furiously, 
*• 1 ken’d xx eel xxh it it would come til' Adxersit) mak's a man 
wise, they say, if it doc , -i , .i nmk' linn rich Hut it's the Prune 
Minister I blame for this The aulil dolt 1 he must be fallen to 
his dotage. It's enough to mak’ a reasonable body go out of 
her mind to think of sic wise asses. I told \ou what to expect, 
but you were nlwnxs miscalling me for a suspicious auld woman. 
Oh, it's a tiling xc’d no suspect; but Jane Callender is only a 
daft auld fool, ye see, and doesna ken what she’s saxing!” 

Hut the ik xt moment she had jumped up and Hung her arms 
about John’s neck, and was crying oxer linn like a girl *■ Oh, my 
bon * my niu son ! And is it for me to fling out at ) e ? Ax e, aye, 
it’s a heartless xxorld, laddie ! ” 

He kissed the old woman, and then she tried to coax linn to 
eat. ‘■Conic, come, a wee bittie, just a xxee hiltie. We must 
cat our supper, anyway ” 

"God seems dead, and lieaxcu a long xvnj ofl’,” lie murmured. 

“ And a drap o’ whisky xxill do no liaiin- a wee drappie." 

"There’s only one tiling char God sets I’m unfit for the 
xvork, so I le has taken it axx qy from nu .” 

She turned aside from the table, ..ud the supper was left 
untouched. 

The first joist next morning brought a letter from Glory. 

i 

The 1 Garden House, 

Cx,em ent’s Inn, W.C. 

Forgive me! I hare returned to town! I couldn’t help it, 

I couldn’t, J couldn’t. London dragged me back. What was I 
to do after everything was settled and the aunties provided for ? 
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—assist in a dame’s school, and wage war with pothooks and 
hangers ? Oh ! 1 was simply dying of weariness- - dying, dying, 
dying! 

And then they made me such tempting offers. Not the music- 
hall —don’t think that. 1 d.irc say y oil were quite right there. 
No, but the theatre, the regular theatre! Mr. 13 rake has bought 
some broken-down old place, and is to turn it into a beautiful 
theatre expressly for me. I am to play Juliet. Only think— 
Juliet! —and in my own theatre ! Already I feel like a liberated 
slave w ho has crossed her Red Sea. 

And don’t think a woman’s mourning is like the silly old laws 
which lasted but three days. lie is buried in my heart, not in 
the earth, and I shall love him and revere him always! And 
then didn’t you tell me yourself it wouldn’t be light to allow his 
death to stop my life ? 

Write and say you forgiv e me, John. Reply by return, and 
make yourself your own postman registered. You’ll find me 
here at Rosa’s. Conic, eoine, come 1 I’ll never forgive "you if 
you don’t come soon -never, ne\er 1 Clous. 


XII 

A voinNKiUT had passed, and John SLorin had not yet visited 
Clory. Nc\ erlliele^s he had iieard of her from day to day 
through tlie medium <>i the new spapers. Kvery morning he 
hud glanced down the black columns for the name that stood 
out from them as if its letters had been printed 111 blood. The 
reports had been many and mysterious. First, the brilliant 
young artiste, who had made such an extraordinary impression 
some months before, had returned to London and would shortly 
resume the promising career which had Iieen interrupted by 
illness and family bereavement. Next, the forthcoming up- 
peuruncc would he on the regular sfhgc, niul 111 a Khakspearcan 
diameter which was alwa\s understood to he a emend test of 
histrionic genius Then, the revival of Romeo and Juliet,” 
which h.ul formerly been in contemplation, would probably give 
way to the still more ambitious project of an entirely new pro¬ 
duction by a well-known Scandinavian author, with a part 
}»eculiarly fitted to the personality and talents of the debutante. 
Finally, a syndicate was about to be formed for the purchase of 
some old property, with a view' to its reconstruction as a theatre, 
m the interest of the new play and the new player. 

John Storm laughed bitterly He told himself that Gloiy 
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was unworthy of the least of his thoughts. It was his duty to 
go on with his work and think of her no more. 

He had received his official notice to quit. The church was 
to be given up in a month, the clergy-house in two months, and 
he believed himself to be immersed in preparations for the re¬ 
housing of the club and home. Twenty young mothers and 
their children now lived in the upper rooms, under obedience to 
the Sisterhood, but Poll} 's boy had remained with Mrs. Pincher. 
From time to time he had seen the little one tethered to a chair 
by a scurf alioul its waist, creeping by the wall to the door, and 
there gazing out on the world with looks of intelligence, and 
bubbling to it in \arious inarticulate noises “ Boo-loo! l^il-la! 
Mum-uni!” The little dark face had the eyes of its mother, 
but k represented (dory for all that. John Storm loved to see 
it He felt that lie could ne\er part with it, and that if Lord 
Hubert L'ic himself came and asked for it he would bundle him 
out of doois. 

But a carnage drew up at Mrs Callender's one morning, 
and laid} Robert Ure stepped out. Her pale and (latient 
face had the feeble and nervous smile of the humiliated and 
unloved. 

“ Mr. Storm," she said in her gentle voice, “I have come on 
a delicate errand. 1 cannot delay any longer a duty I ought to 
liav c discharged before ” 

It was about Polly’s baby. She had hcunl of what hud hap¬ 
pened at the hospital, and the newspapers which had followed 
her to Paris, with reports of her wedding, had contained rejairts 
of the girl's death also. Since her return she had inquired about 
the child, and discovered that it had been rescued by him and 
was now 111 careful keeping. 

“ But it is for me to look after it, Mr. Storm, and I beg of you 
to give it ii(i to me. Something tells me that God will never 
give me children of my own, so I shall In* doing no harm to any 
one, and my husbaud need never know whose child it is 1 adopt. 

1 promise \ou to be good to it. It shall neve' h ave me. And 
if it should live to lie a man, and grow to love, mu, that will 
help me to forget the past and to forgive myself for my own 
share m it. Oh, it is little I ean do tor the poor girl who is 
gone- -tor after all, she loved him, and I took him from her. 
But this is my duty, Mr. Storm, and I cannot sleep at night or 
rest in the day until it is begun " 

" I don’t know if it is j our duty, dear lady, but if you wish 
for the child it is your right," said John Storm, and they got 
into tile carnage and drove to Soho. 

“ Boo-loo 1 Lal-la I Mum-uni l ” The child was tethered to 
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the chair os usual and talking to .the world according to its 
wont When it was gone, and the women on the doorsteps 
could see no more of the fine carriage of the great lady who 
lud brought the odour of jierfume and the rustle of silk into the 
dingy court, and Mrs. Fincher had turned back to the house 
with red eyes and her widow’s cap awry, John Storm told 
himself that everything w'as for the best The last link with 
Glory w r as broken 1 Thank God for that! fie might go on 
with his work now and need think of her no more! 

That duy lie called at Clement’s Inn. 

The Garden House was a pleasant dwelling, fronting on two 
of its sides to the garden of the ancient Inn of Chancery, and 
cosily furnished with many curtains and rugs. The cockney 
maid who answered the door w'as familiar 111 a moment, and 
during the short passage from the hall to the floor above she 
cominuiucated many things. Her name w'as Liza; she had heard 
him preach; he h«ui in.ule her erv; “Miss Gloria’’ hud known her 
former mistress, und Mr. Drake had got her the present *place. 

There was a sound of laughter from the drawing-room. It 
was Glory’s voice When the door opened she was standing 
in the middle of the floor in a black dress and with a jwile face, 
but her c\cs were bnght and she was laughing merrily. She 
stopped when John Storm entered and looked cnniiised and 
ashamed. Dr.ike, who was lounging 011 the couch, 10.se and 
bowed to him, and Miss Macquarrie, who was coneeting long 
slips of printer s pi oofs at a desk by the window, came forward 
and welcomed him. (dory held Ins hand with her long hand¬ 
clasp and look steadfastly into ins c)es. Ills face twitched and 
her own blushed deeply, and then she talked 111 a nervous and 
jei k\ way, reproaching him for his neglect of her. 

‘■I liu\c been bus\,” he began, and then stopped with a 
sense of hypocrisy. “ I mean worried and tormented," and 
then slopped again, for Diakc had dropped his head. 

She laughed, though there was nothing to laugh at, and 
proposed tea, rattling along in broken sentences that were 
silken w'lth a tremulous trill, which had a suggestion of tears 
behind it. “^liall I ring for tea, Rosa? Oh, you have rung 
for tea! All, here it conics 1 Thank you, Liza. Set it here," 
seating herself. “ Now who says ' the girl ’ ? Remember ? ” 
and then more laughter. • 

At that moment there wras another arrival. It was Lord 
Robert Ure. He kissed Rosa’s hand, smiled on Glory, saluted 
Drake familiarly, and then settled himself on a low stool by the 
tea-table, pulled up the knees of his trousers, relaxed the con¬ 
gested muscles of one-half of his face and let fall his eyeglass. 
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Drake was handing out the cups as Glory filled them. He 
was looking at her attentively* vexed at the change in her 
manner since John Stonn entered. When he returned to his 
seat on the sofa he began to twitch the ear of her pug* which 
lay coiled up asleep beside him, calling it an ugly little pesti¬ 
lence* and wondering why she carried it about with her. Gloiy 
protested that it was an angel of a dog, whereupon he supposed 
it was now dreaming of paradise—listen!—and then there were 
audible snores in the silence, and everybody laughed, and Glory 
screamed. 

" I declare on my honour* my dear/' said Drake with a mis¬ 
chievous look at John, *• the creature is uglier than the beast 
that did the business on the day we eloped.” 

" Sloped 1 ” cried Rosa and I xml Robert together. 

M Whv, did you never hear that Glory eloped with me ?” 

Glory was trying to drown his voiee with hollow laughter. 

"She was seven and 1 was six and a half, and she had pro¬ 
posed to me in the orchard the day before ! ” 

" Am body have moo tea ? No ? Some sally- 1 11 nn, perhaps ? ” 
and then more laughter 

“ Hold your tongue, (dory ! Nobody wants your tea 1 Let us 
hear the story,” said Rosa. 

"Why, yes, certainly,” said Lord Robert, and everybody 
laughed again. 

"She was all for travel and triumphal processions 111 those 
davs-” 

m 

Glory stopped her ears and began to sing— 

"‘Willy, Will) Wilkin, 

Kissed the nuud a-inilkin 

■ Fa, la, la 1 ’ 

"There were so many things jieoplc could do if they wouldn’t 
waste so mu oh time working- 

4 Willy, Willy Wilkin, 

Kism»( 1 the maid-’ ” 

"Glory, if}011 don’t be quiet we’il turn you oul 1 ” and Rosa 
got up and flourished her proofs. 

" I had brought my dog, and when I called her a———” 

But Glory had leapt to her feet and fled from the mom. 
Dr$ke had leapt up also, and now, putting his I wick against the 
doo% he raised his voice and went on with his story. 

"Somebody saved us, though, and she lay in his arms and 
kissed him all the way home again.” 

Glory was strumming on the door and singing to droWh his 
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voice. When the stoiy was ended and she was allowed to 
come back, she was panting and gasping with laughter, but 
there were tears in her eves for all that, and Ia>nl Robert was 
saying, with a sidelong look towards John Storm, “ Really, this 
ought to be a scene in the new ' Sigurdsen,' don’t you know 1 ” 

John had retired within himself during this nonsense. He 
had been feeling an intense hatred of the two men, and was 
looking as gloomy as deep water. "All acting, sheer acting,” 
he thought, and then lie told himself that Glory was only 
worthy of lus contempt. What could attract her in the society 
of such men ? Only their wealth and their social station. Their 
intellectual and moral atmosphere must weary and revolt her. 

Rosa had to go to her newspaper office, and Drake saw her to 
the door. John rose at the same time, and Glory said, " Going 
already ? ” but she did not try to detain him. She would see 
him again ; she had much to say to him. “ 1 suppose you were 
surprised to hear that I had returned to London ? ” she said, 
looking up at his knitted brows. 

lie did not answer immediately, and Jaml Robert, who was 
leaning against the eh inn icy piece, said in his cold drawl, “ Your 
friend ought to be happy that you base returned to London, 
seems to me, my dear, instead of wasting your life in that 
wilderness.” 

John drew himself up " It’s not London 1 object to,” lie 
said; “ that was ine\ liable, T dare say ” 

"VVh.it then ? ” 

"The profession she has come back to follow.” 

"Why, what’s amiss with the profession ? ” said Lord Robert, 
and Drake, who returned to the mom at the moment, said, 
" Yes, what’s amiss with it ? Some of the best men in the world 
have belonged to it, I think.” 

" Tell me the name of one of them, since the world began, 
who ever lived an active Christian life*” 

Ia>rd Robert made a kink of laughter, and turning to the 
window began to play a tune with his finger-tips on the glass of 
a pane. Drakfc struggled to keep a straight face, and answered, 
" It is not their nVc, sir.” 

“ Very well, if that’s too much to ask, tell me how' many of 
them have done anything in real life, anything for the w orld, for 
humanity—anything whatever, I don't care what it is.” 

"You are unreasonable, sir,” said Drake, "and such objections 
could as properly apply to the professions of the painter and the 
musician. These are the children of joy. Their first function 
is to amuse. And surely amusement ha* its place in real life, as 
you say ? ” 
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“ On the contrary/' said John, following his own thought, for 
he had not listened, “how many of them have lived lives of 
reckless abandonment, self-indulgence, and even scandalous 
licence ? ” 

“ Those arc abuses that apply equally to other professions, sir. 
Kvcn the Church is not free from them. Hut in the view of 
reasonable beings, one elergyman of evil life—nay, one hun¬ 
dred, would not make the profession of the clergy bail." 

“A profession,” Mid John, “which appeals above all to the 
senses and lives on the emotions, and fosters jealousy and vanity 
and back biting,,and develops duplicity and exists on lies, and 
docs nothing to encourage self - sacrifice or to help suffering 
liumauty, is a bad profession and a sinful one 1 ” 

“ If a profession is sinful,” said Drtihe, “ 111 proportion as it 
appeals to the senses, and lives on the emotions, and develops 
duplieitv, then the profession of the Church is the most sinful 
in the world, tor it oflfers the greatest temptations to lying, and 
produces the worst hyjw i*ntos and impostors!" 

“That," said Joint, with eyes flashing and passion vibrating 
in Ins voice, “that, sir, is the great I Jar's everlasting lie —and 
you know it! ” 

Glory was between them with uplifted hands “ Peace, 
peaee ! Blessed is the peaeeniaker! lhii tea! Will nobody 
take more tea* Oh, dear! 0I1 dear ' Whv eanT we have tea 

• 11 * 

over again ■* 

I know what vou mean, sir,” said Diake “ > 011 mean that 

I have brought. Glory back to a life of danger and vanity, and 

sloth and-scnsualitv. Vorvwtll. 1 denv vour definition But 

* • ■ • 

call it wdiat you will, 1 have brought her haek to the only life 
her talents are fit for, and if that’s all-” 

“ Would vou have done the same for jour own sister ■ ” 

“How dare jou introduce my sister’s name 111 this connec¬ 
tion ? ” 

“ And liow dare you resent it ? What’s good for one woman 
is good lbr .another ” 

Glory was turning aside, and Drake was looking ashamed. 
“Of course . . . naturally ... all 1 meant,” he faltered . . . 
“ if a girl has to earn her living, whatev er her talents, her genius 
. . . that is one thing. But the upper classes, I mean, the 
leisured classes-” * 

“Damn the leisured classes, sii !” said John, mid in the 
silence that followed the men looked round, but Glory w.is gonq 
from the room. 

Lord Robert, who had been whistling at the window, said to 
Drake in a cynical undertone, “The man is hipped and sore. 
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He has lost his challenge, and we ought to make allowances for 
him, don’t you know.” 

Djruke tried to laugh. " I’m willing to make allowances,” he 
said lightly; "but when a man talks to me as if . . . as if I 
meant to . . ” but the light tone broke down, and he faced 
round upon John and burst out passionately, “ What right have 
you to talk to me like this ? What is there in my character, in 
my life, that justifies it ? What woman’s honour have I betrayed ? 
What base I done that is unworthy of the character of an Eng¬ 
lish gentleman ? ” 

John took n stride forward, and came fare to face and eye to 
eye with him "What have you done*” he said. "You have 
used a woman ns your decoy to win jour challenge, as jou say, 
and you have struck me in the face with the hand of the woman 
I love. That’s what you \e done, sir, and if it’s worthy of the 
character of an English gentleman, then God help EnglamU" 
Drake put his hand to his head and his flushed face turned 
pale. Hut Lord Robert Urn stepped forward and said with a 
smile, *• Well, and if \ou’\<* lost your church, so much the better. 
You are onlj an outsider in the ecclesiastical stud anyway. Who 
wants jou + Your rector doesn’t want you ; your bishop doesn't 
w'ant you. Nobody wants you, if jou ask me.” 

“ 1 don’t ask jou, land Robert,” said John. "Hut there's 
sonuhodv who does want me for all that. Shall I tell von who 

» m 

it is 5 It’s the poor and In lplcss girl who has been deceived by 
the base and selfish mail, and then lift to fight the battle of life 
alone, or to die hv suicide, ami go shuddi ring down to hell! 
That’s wlm wants me, and, God willing, 1 mean to sland bv 
her ” “ 

“ Damme, sir, if j’ou mean mr, let me tell jou what you are,” 
said Lord Robert, screw tug up his cjrglass. "You” shaking 
his head right and left—"jou are a man who takes delicately- 
mulured ladies out of sheltered homes and sends them into 
holes and hovels in seareii of abandoned women and tlieir mis¬ 
begotten children 1 Wh\ ”—turning to Drake "what do you 
think has happened ? My wife has fallen under this gentleman’s 
influence- --the poor simpleton !—and not an hour before 1 left 
my house she brought home a child which he hail given her to 
adopt. Think of it! - out of the shambles of Soho, and God 
knows whose brat amltyistard 1 ” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when John Storm 
had taken him by both shoulders, "(rod doer know,” he said, 
"and so do I. Shall 1 tell you wdiose child that is? Shall I? 
It’s j’ours” The man saw it coming and turned white as a 
ghost. “ Yours! and your wife has taken up the burden of 
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your sin and shame, for she’s a good woman, and you arc not fit 
to live on the earth she walks upon! ” 

He left the two men speechless, and went heavily down the 
stairs, (dory was waiting for him at the door. Her eyes were 
glistening after recent tears. 

“ You will come no more ? ” she said. She could read him 
like a book. “ I can see that you intend to come no more." 

He did not deny it, and after a moment she opened the door, 
and he jias&ed out with a look of utter weariness. Then she 
went back to her mom and flung herself on the bed face 
downwards. 

The men in the drawing-room were beginning to recover 
themselves J-ord Robert was humming a tune, Drake pacing 
to and fro. 

“Buying up his church to make a theatre for (dory was the 
verj; refinement of cruelty ! ” said Drake “ Good heavens! wdiat 
possessed me ? ” 

*■ Original sin, dear lx>y 1 ” said I*ord Robert, with a curl of 
the lip. 

“Original 1 A bad plagiarism, you mean !” 

“Very well. If I helped you to do it, shall 1 help you to 
give it up s Withdraw the prospectus and letuiu the deposits 
on shares, the dear Archdeacon's among the rest.” 

Drake took up his hat and left the house I ami Robert 
followed him presently. Then tin* drawing-room was empty, 
and the hollow sound of sobbing came down to it from the 
bedroom alxnc 

Father Storm read prayers in church that night with a hard 
and absent heart A terrible impulse of bate iiad taken hold of 
lnm He hated Drake, he hated (ilorv, he hated himself most 
of all, and felt as if sc\cn devils had taken possession of him. and 
lie was a hypocrite, and might fall dead at the altar 

“But what a fate the Almighty has saucl 1111 from'" lie 
thought (iloiy would have been a (bag on lus v*»rk for life. 
He must forget her. She w*as only worthy of his contempt 
Yet he could not help hut remember liow beautiful she had 
looked 111 her mourning dress, w ith that pure j»ale face and its 
signs of suffering! Or how charming she had seemed to him 
even in the midst of all that deception 1 Or how she had held 
him as by a spell! 

Going home, he came upon n group of men in the Court. 
One of them planted himself full in front, and s.ud with an 
insolent swagger, “ Me and my mytes thinks there’s too many 
parsons abart ’ere. What do you think, sir ? ” 
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" I think there are more gamblers ami thieves, my lad/’ he 
answered, and at the next instant the man had struck him in 
the face. He closed with the ruffian, grappled him by the 
throat, and filing him on his back. One moment he held him 
there, writhing and gasping, then lie said, “ Get up and get off, 
and let me see 110 more of you.” 

"No,- sir, not this time,” said a voice above Ins back. The 
crowd had melted away, and a policeman stood beside them. 
"I’ve been waiting for this one for weeks. Father," he said, and 
he marched the man to jail. 

It was Charlie Wilkes. At the trial of Mrs. .Tupo that morn¬ 
ing, Aggie, being a witness, had been required to mention his 
name. It was all in the evening pajieis, and he h.id been dis¬ 
missed from his time-keeping at the foundry. 


XIII 

A WEhh passed Hrcahlast was o\cr at Victoria Square, and 
.John Storm was glancing at the pages of a weekly paper 
** Listen 1 ” he cried, and then lead aloud 111 a light tone of 
mock bravely, w Inch broke down at length into a husky gurgle— 
4,1 The sympathy wlueh has lately been e\oked by the an¬ 
nouncement th.it a proprietary church 111 Soho lias been sold for 

secular uses is creditable to public sentiment- 

“Think of that, now!” interrupted Mrs Callender. 

“ ‘ -and no doubt the whole community will agree to hope 

that Father Storm will recover fioni the irritation natural to Ins 
eviction-’ 

“Aye, wo can all get over another hodv’s disappointment, 
laddie.” 

“ * Hut there is a danger that 111 this instance the altruism of 
the time may develop a sentimentality not entirely good for 
public morals- 

"When tlij ox is down, there are lots ofhutclicrs, ye ken 
"‘With the uses to which the fabnc is to be consorted it is 
no part of our purpose to deal, flirt In r than to warn the public 
not to lend an car to the all too prurient punty of the amateur 
moralist; but consnlcriijg the character of the svork now earned 

on in Soho, 110 doubt with the best intentions . ” 

"Aye, aje, it's easy to steal the goose and give the giblets in 
alms.” 

" * -it behoves us to consider if the community is not to be 

congratulated on its speedy and effectual ending. Father Storm 
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is a young man of some talents and social position, but without 
any special experience or knowledge of the world; in fact, a 
weak, over-sanguine, and rather foolish fanatic- 

“ Oh, aye, he’s down; down with him ! ” 

“ f -and therefore it is monstrous that he should be allowed 

to subvert the order of social life or disturb the broad grounds 
of the reasonable and the practical-’ " 

“ Never mind. . High winds only blaw on high lulls, laddie !” 

-As for the “fallen sister” whom he lias taken under 

his special care, we confess to a feeling that too much sympathy 
has been wasted on her already Her feet take hold of *hell, 
her house is the way of the grave, going down to the chamber 
of death-’” 

Mrs. Callender leapt to her feet “ That's the 'deAcon-man; I 
ken the cloven hoof! ” 

John Storm had flung the paper aw ay. “ Wh.it a cowardly 
world it is ! ” he said. “ Hut God wins m the end, and by God 
he shall! ” 

“Tut, man, don’t tak' on like that You o.m’t climb the Alps 
on roller-skates, you see ! Hut as for the Archdeacon, pooh ! 
I’m no windy about your ‘ Sisters ’ and * Settlements ’ and sic like,* 
but if there had been Society papers in the Lord's tune, Simon 
the Pharisee would have been a namby-pamby critic compared 
to some of them." 

A moment afterwards she was looking out of the window and 
holding up both hands. “ My gracious ! It’s himsef ! It’s the 
Prime Minister! ” 

A gaunt old gentleman w ith .1 meagre moustache, wearing a 
broad-brimmed lmt and unfashionable black clothes, was stepping 
up to the door. 

“ Yes. it’s inv uncle,” said John, and the old ladv fled out of 
the room to change her cap. 

“I ha\r heard what has happened, John, ■»«» I have come to 
see you,” said the Prime Minister. 

W as lie thinking of the money * lohu felt uneaisy and 
ashamed. 

“I’m soriy, my’boy, very sorry !" 

“Thank you, uncle.” 

“ But it all comes, yon see. of the ridiculous idea that we are a 
Christian nation! Such a thing eouliln’J; lia\e occurred at the 
shrine of u pagan god ! ” 

“It w F as only a proprietary church, uncle. I was much to 
blame.” 

“ I do not deny that you have acted unwisely, but what differ¬ 
ence does that make, my boy ? To sell a church seems like the 
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climax of irreverence; but they are doing as bad every day. If 
you want to see what times the Church has fallen on, look at 
the advertisements in your religious papers—your benefice and 
Church Patronage Gazettes, «ind so forth. A traffic, John, a 
slave traffic, worse than anything in Africa, where they sell 
bodies, not souls !" 

“ It is a crime which erjes to the avenging anger of heaven,*' 
said John, “but it is the Establishment that is to blame, not 
the Church, uncle.” 

“We are a nation of money-lenders, my boy, and the CJiurch 
is the worst usurer of them all, with its learned divines in scarlet 
hoods who hold shares in music-halls, and its Fathers in God 
living at c<asc and leasing out public-houses. Yon have been 
lending money on usury too, and on a bad security. What are 
you going to do now' ? ” 

“ Go ou with my w'ork, uncle, and do tw r o hours w here I did 
one before.” * 

“And gel yourself kicked where you got yourself kicked 
before! ” 

“ Why not ? If God puts ten pounds on a man. Tie gives him 
strength to hear twenty.” 

“ .John, John, 1 am feeling rather sore, and I can't boar much 
more of it. I’m growing old, and my lift- is rather lonely loo. 
Except your father, \ou are my only kinsman now', and it seems 
as if our old family must the with you. but come, my boy, 
come, throw up all this sorry masquerade Isn't there a woman 
in the world who c.ui help me to pusuadc you ? L don’t care 
who she is, or what, or where she comes from.” 

John had coloured to tin- eves, and w.is stammering some¬ 
thing about the true priest out off from earthly marriage, 
therefore fioe to commit himself completely to his work, w'hen 
Mi*s». Callender came back, spruce and smart, with many smiles 
and curtsies The Prime Minister greeted her with the same 
old-fashioned courtesy, and they cooed away like two old doves, 
until a splendid equqmge drove up to the door, and the plain 
old gciitlenitAi drove away in it. 

“Wasn’t lie nice with me, wasn’t he now?” the old lady 
kept saying, and John being silent—*■ Tut! you young men are 
just puir loblollybojs with a leddy when the auld ones come,” 

Going to Soho that. Clay John Storm felt a sudden thrill at 
seeing on the street in front of him, wralking in the same 
direction, an elderly figure in cassock and coni. It was the 
Father Superior of the brotherhood. John overtook him and 
greeted him. 

"Ah, I was on my way to see you, my son.” 
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“ Then you have heard what has happened 

“Yes, Satan’s shafts fly fast.” Then taking John’s arm as 
they walked, “ Earthly blows are but reminders of Him, my son, 
like the hair-shirt of the monk, and this trouble of yours is God's 
reminder of your broken obcdienee. What did I tell you when 
you left us— that you would eome back within a year ? And 
you will! Leave the world, my son. It treats you badly. 
The human spirit reigns over it, and e\en the Church is a 
Christian society out of the sphere and guidance of the Divine 
Spirit. Leave it and return to your unfinished vows.” 

John shook his head, and took the Father into the clergy- 
house, where the girls were gathering for the evening. “ How 
can 1 leav e the world, Father, when there’s w ork like this to do ? 
Society presents to a large projiortion of these bright creatures 
the alternative, ‘Sell yourself or starve’ But God says, ‘Live, 
work, and love.’ Therefore society is doomed, and that dead 
man's sepulchre, the Iv-tahlishincnL, is doomed, but the Chinch 
will Inc, and become the corner-stone of the new order, and 
stand hctwi cn woman and the world, as it stood of old between 
the poor and the rich.” 

The Father preached for John that night, taking for Ins text, 
“The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the 
flesh.” And 011 parting from Inin at the door of tin* sacristy he 
said, “ Beligious work can only be good, my son. if it concerns 
itself first of all with the salvation ol* souls. Now what if it 
pleased God to remove von from all this—to call you to a work 
of intercession say to the mission-field ” 

John’s face turned pale. “There can be no need to fly,” he 
said with a (lightened look. “Surely' London is a imssion-fii Id 
wide enough for any man.” 

“Yet, who knows > Perhaps for your own soul’s sake, lest 
vanity should take hold of you, or the love of fame, or -or any 
of the snares of Satan 1 But good bye. and God be with you ! ” 

When John Storm reached home he found a letter awaiting 
him. It was from Glory 

“Are y'ou dead ;yul buried ? If so, send me wore 1 , that I may 
compose your epitaph. 'Here lies ’ . . . Lies is good, for though 
you didn’t promise to conic back you ought to have done so, 
therefore it conies to the same thing in the end. You must not 
think too ill of Mr. Dr.ike. I call him the milk of human kind¬ 
ness, and his friend laird Robert the oil thereof- I mean the 
oil of vitriol. But his temper is like the Caspian Sea, having 
neither ebb nor flow, while yours is like the Bay of Biscay-Oli! 
so I can’t expect von to agree. As for poor me, I may' be guilty 
of all the seven deadly suis, but I can’t see why I should be 
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boycotted on that account. There is something 1 didn't know 
when jou were here, and I want to explain about it Therefore 
come ' right away ’ (Iami Bob Amencanised). Being slow to 
anger and plenteous in mercy, I will forgive you if you come 
soon If you don’t, I’ll- I’ll go 011 the bike—feminine equivalent 
to the drink. To tell you the truth, I’ve done so already, having* 
been careering round the gardens of the I1111 during the early 
hours of morning, clad in Rosa’s f bloomers/ in which I make a 
picture and a sensation at the s<mie time, she being several sizes 
larger round the lii]>s, and fearfully and wonderfully made. If 
that doesn't fetch you, 1*11 go in fog boxing next, and in a pair 
of four-ounce g!o\es I’ll cut a striking figure, I can tell you. 

* But, John Storm, have sou cast me off* entirely? Do you 
intend to abandon me * Do joii think llicie is no salvation left 
for me * And are you going to let 111c sink in all this mire 
without si rc telling out a hand to help me ? Oh dear! oh dear! 
I don’t know what has come over the silly old world smec I 
came back to London. Think it must be teething, judging by 
the sharpness of its lute, and feel os if I should like to give it a 
dose of sirup of squills.” 

As John read the letter lus eyelids quivered and his mouth 
relaxed. Then lie glanced at it again and his face elouded. 

“ I cannot lease her entnely to the mercy of men like these," 
lie thought - 

'fins innocent daring, tins lube-like ripping up of serviceable 

comcntimis- God knows what advantage such men might take 

of it. lie must sec her once again, to warn, to counsel her. It 

was his dutv -he must not shrink from it. 

• 

It had keen a day of painful impressions to (dory. Early 
in the morning Loid Robert had called to lake her to the 
“reading" of the new play. It took place in tin* saloon of an 
unoccupied Strand theatre, of which the stage also had been 
engaged for rehearsal. The conqxuiy were gathered thcic, and 
being more or less experienced actors and actresses, they 
received her with looks of courteous indulgence, as one whose 
leading place must be due to other things than talent This 
stung her; she felt her jxisition to be a false one, and was vexed 
that she had jiemutted lairtl Robcil to call for her. But her 
humiliation had j et hardly begun 

While they stood w'aiting for the manager, who was late, a 
gorgeous person with a waxed moustache and in a fur-lined 
coat, redolent of the mixed odour of perfume and stale tobacco, 
forced his way up to her and offered his card. She knew the 
man in a moment. 
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“I'm Josephs/’ he said in a confidential undertone, "andif 
there’s anything I can do for you—acting management—any¬ 
thing—it vill give me plcesure." 

Glory flushed up and said, “ But you don’t seem to remember, 
sir, that we have met before.” 

The man smiled blandly. “ Oh, yes. I’ve kept track of you 
ever since, and know all about you. You hadn’t mode your 
appearance then, and naturally 1 couldn’t do much. But now 
—norr if you vill give me de plcesure-” 

“ Then an agent is one w ho can do nothing for you when you 
want help, but wlieu you don’t want it-” « 

The man laughed to carry off his audacity. “ Veil, you know 
\hat they say of us—agent from agere, ‘ to do/ ami ve’re always 
f doing.’ .la, ha! But if you are villing to let bygones be 
bygones, 1 am, and vclcome." 

Glory’s £ice was mmson. “ Will somebody go for the stage 
doorkeeper ? ” she -and, and one of the company went out on 
tliat errand. Then raising hr*r voice, so tliat everybody listened, 
she said, “ Mr. Josephs, win n 1 was quite unknown, and trying 
to get on. and iiruling it \ery hard, as we all do, }Oii played me 
tile cruellest trick a man ever played on a woman. 1 don't owe 
you any* grudge, but for the sake of c\ery poor girl who is 
struggling to live in Jaindon, I am going to turn you out of the 
house.” 

“Eh? Vliat ? " 

The stage doorkeeper had entered. “ Porter, do you sec this 
gentleman? He is never to come into this theatre again as 
long as we are here, and if he tries to force his way in, you are 
to call a policeman and have him bundled back into the street!” 

“Daddle do,” and the waxed moustache o\er the grinning 
mouth seemed to cut the face across. 

When Josephs had gone, Glory could sec that the looks of 
indulgence on the faces of the company had gone also. “ She’ll 
do!” said one. “She's got the stuff in her!” said another; but 
Glory herself was now quaking with fear, and her tre bles 'were 
not yet ended. 

A little stout gentleman entered hurriedly with a roll of papers, 
in Ins hand. He stepped up to laird Robert, apologised for 
being late, and mopped his bald crown and red face. It was 
Scfton. • 

“This is to be our manager,” said 1 J<ord Robert, and Mr! 
Sefton bobbed his head, winked with both eyes, and said, 

“ Charmed, I’m sure, charmed! ” 

Glory could have sunk into the earth for shame, but in a 
moment she had realised the crushing truth that when a woman 
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hu been insulted in the deepest place—in her honour—the best 
she can do is to say nothing about it. 

The company seated themselves around the saloon and the 
reading began. First came the list of characters, with the 
names of the cast. Glory’s name and character came last, and 
her nerves throbbed with sudden pain when the manager read, 
"and Gloria —Miss Glory Quayle." 

There was a confused murmur, and then the company com¬ 
posed themselves to listen. It was Gloria’s play. She was 
rather scandalous. After the first act Glory thought it was 
gom^to be the story of Nell Gwynnc in modem life; after the 
second, of Lady Hamilton; and after the third, in which the 
woman w recks and rums the first man in the country, she knew 
it was only another version of the “ Harlot’s Progress," and must 
end as tliaL had ended. 

The actors wcie watching their own parts, and pointing and 
punctuating with significant looks the places where the chances 
came, but Glory was overwhelmed with confusion. How* was 
she to play this evil woman? The poison went to the bone, 
and to get into the skin of such a creature a good woman would 
have to dispossess heiself of her very soul. The reading ended, 
every member of the coni|>any congratulated some oilier member 
on the other’s opportunities, and Scfton came up to Glory to 
ask if she did not find the play strong and the part magnificent. 

'* Yes," she saul; “ but onl\ a bad woman could play that part 
properly.” 

“You'll do it, in y dear, votill do it on jour own!” lie an¬ 
swered gaily, and she went home perplexed, depressed, beaten 
down, and nsliunied. 

A newsjMiper had been left at the door. It was a second-rate 
theatrical journal, still damp from the press. The handwriting 
on the wrapper w r as that of Josephs, and there was u paragraph 
marked in blue pencil. It pretended to he a record of her shoit 
career, and everything was in it—the programme selling, the 
dressing, the foreign clubs - all the refuse of her former exist¬ 
ence, set m o .i sinister light, and leaving the impression of an 
abject upbringing, as of one who had been ut the streets if not 
on them. 

Well, she had chosen her life, and must take it at its own 
price. But oh, the cruelty of the world to a woman, when her 
very success could be' her shame! She felt that the past had 
gripped her again—the pitiless past—she could never drag 
herself out of the mire. 

That night she wrote to John Storm, and next morning before 
Rosa had risen—her duties kept her up late—she heard a voice 
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* downstairs. Her dog also heard it, and began to bark. At the 
next moment John was in the room, and she was laughing up 
into his splendid black eyes, for he had caught her down at the 
sofa holding the pug’s nose and trying to listen 

" Is it you ? It’s so good of >ou to come early. Hut this dog ” 
— breaking into the Manx dialect—"she’s ter'ble, just ter'ble!” 
Then rising and looking serious, " I wished to tell you that I 
knew nothing about the church, nothing whatever. If I’d had 
the least idea . . . But they told me nothing—it was very 
wrong—nothing. And the first thing I knew was when 1 saw 
it in all the newspapers " • 

He was leaning on the end of the mantelpiece. "If they 
deceived vou like that, how can you go on with them?” 

" You mean ” (she was leaning on the other end, and speaking 
faltenngly)—“you mean that I ought to give it all up. But it’s 
too late for that now. It was too late when 1 came to know. 
Besides, it would do no good; you would be in the same position 
still, and ns for me --well, somebody else would have the theatre, 
so w here’s the use ? " 

"I was thinking of the lutiiie, Glory, not the past. People 
who deceive us once are cajMhle of doing so again.” 

" True—that’s true—only -only-” 

She was breaking down, and he turned Ins eyes away from 
her, saying, *■ Well, it’s all over now', and there’s no help for it.” 

" No, there's no help for it.” 

He tried to think wh.it he hud come to sav, but do what he 
would he could not remember. The moment he looked at her 
the thread of his thoughts was lost, and the fragrance of her 
presence, so sweet, so close, made him feel as if he wanted to 
touch her. 'There was an awkw’nrd silence, and then lie fidgeted 
W'ith his hat and moved 

" Are you going so soon ? ” 

" I’m busy, and-” 

" Yes, you must be bu*>y now.” 

"And then why . . . Why should we prolong a painful inter¬ 
view, Glory ? ” 

She shot up a look under her eyebrows. His e>es had a 
harassed expression, hut there was a gleam m them that set her 
heart beating. 

" Is it so painful ? Is it ? ” s 

“ Glory, I meant to tell you 1 could not* come again.” 

" No! You're not so busy as all that, arc you ? Surely ” (the 
Manx again, only she seemed to be breathless now), "surely 
you’re not so ter’ble busy but you can just put a sight on a girl 
now and again, for all ? ” 
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He made a gesture with his hand. "It disturbs—it dis¬ 
tracts——” 

" Oh, is that all ? Then,” with a forced laugh, " I’ll come to 
see you instead. Yes, I will, though.” 

“ No, you mustn’t do that. Glory. It would only torment—-—” 

" Torment! Gough bless me1 Why torment ? ” and a fugitive 
flame shot up at him. 

" Because," he stammered, and she could see that his lips 
quivered; then calmly, very calmly, pronouncing the words 
slowly, and in a voice as cold as ice, " because I love you ! ” 

"You!" 

" Didn’t you know that ? ” His voice was guttural. " I laven’t 
you known it all along ? What’s the use of pretending ? You’ve 
dragged it out of me. Was that only to show }our jiower over 
me?” 

"Oh!” 

She had heard what her heart wanted to hear, and not for 
w'orlds would she have missed hearing it, yet she was afraid, and 
trembling all oxer. 

"We two are of different natures. Glory, that’s the trouble 
between us—now, and always has been. We have nothing 111 
common—absolutely nothing. You have chosen your path in 
life, and it is not my path. I have chosen mine, and it is not 
yours. Your friends are not my friends. We are two different 
beings altogether, and yet— and ) et 1 love you 1 And that’s 
why I eannot conte again." 

It was sweet, but it was terrible. So different from what .she 
had dreamt of: " 1 love you !—joti art: my soul!—I cannot lixe 
without you.” Yet he was right. She had slain his loxc before 
it was born to her—it was lx>m dead. In an unsteady voice, 
which had suddenly become husky, she said— 

"No doubt you are right. 1 must leaxe you to judge. Per¬ 
haps you have thought it nil out." 

" Don’t suppose it will he easy for me. Glory. I’x'c suffered a 
good deal, mid I dare sny 1 shall suffer more yet. If so. I’ll bear 
it. But for the sake of my work-” 

"Ah ! . / . But of course I can’t exjiect . . . Naturally you 
love your work also-’’ 

"I do love my work also, and therefore it’s no use trifling. 

' If thine eye offend- : | ’’ 

She was stung. " Well, since there’s 110 help for it, I suppose 
w'e must shake hands and part.” 

Not until then—not until he had pronounced his doom and 
she had accepted it did he realise how beautiful she seemed to 
him. He felt as if something in his throat wanted to cry out. 
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" It isn’t what I expected. Glory—what I dreamt of for yean**' 

" But it’s best—it teems best.” 

" I tried to make a place for you too, but you wouldn’t have 
it—^ou let it go; you preferred this other lot in life.” 

She remembered Josephs, and Sefton, and the newspaper, and 
the part, and she covered her face with her hands. 

" How can I go on. Glory, to the peril of my . . . It’s dan¬ 
gerous, even dangerous.” 

Yes, you are a clergyman and I am an actress. You must 
think of that. People are so ignorant, so cruel, and I dare say 
they arc bilking already.” 

“ Do you think 1 should care for that, Glory ? ” Her hands 
came d >w n from her face. " Do } 011 think I should care one 
jot if all the miserable scaudal-nioiigcring world thought-" 

“ You’ll think the best of me, then ? ” 

" I’ll think of both of us as \vc used to be, my child, before 
the world came between us, before you-” 

She was fighting against an impulse to fling herself into his 
arms, but .slu* only said m a sort voice, “ You are quite right, 
quite justified. I hmc chosen my lot in life, and must make the 
best of it.” 

"Well . . .” He was holding out his hand. m 

But nevertheless she put her hand behind her, thinking, 
“ No; if 1 shake h.uids with him it will he the end of every¬ 
thing.” • 

“ Good-bye!” and w itli an expression of utter dcsjiair ho left her. 

She did not cry, and when Rosa came down immediately after¬ 
wards she was smiling and her eves were very bright. 

"Was that your friend Mr. Storm ? Yes? You must beware 
of him, my dear. He would stop your career and think he was 
doing God’s service.” 

" There’s no danger of that, Rosa. 11c only came to say he 
w'ould come no more,” and then something flashed in her eyes 
and died away, and then flashed again. 

"Yes,” thought Rosa, "there’s an extraordinary attraction 
about her that makes all other women seem tame." And then 
Rosa remembered somebody else and sighed. 

John Storm went back to Soho by wav of Clare Market, and 
when people saluted him in the streets with " Good-morning, 
Father,” lie did not answer because he did not see them. On 
going to church that night, lie came upon a group of Charlie’s 
cronies betting six to one against his getting off, and a girl in 
gay clothes was waiting to speak to him. It was Aggie. She 
had come to plead for Charlie. 
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u It’s the drink, sir. *E*s a good boy when Vs not drink- 
iftg. But I ask pardon for *im; and if you would only not pro¬ 
secute-” 

John was ashamed of himself at sight of the girl’s fidelity to 
liei^unworthy lover. 

'"And you, my child—what about you ? ” 

" Oh, I’m all right. What’s broken can’t be mended.” 

And meanwhile the church-bells were ringing, and the cabs 
were running to the theatres. 


XIV 

The rehearsals began early in the morning and usually lasted 
until late in the afternoon. Glory found them wearisome, de¬ 
pressing, and often humiliating. The Ixxly of the theatre was 
below the level of the street, and in the daytime was little better 
than a vast vault. If she entered by the front, she stumbled 
against seats and saw the figures of men and women silhouetted 
in the distance, and heard the echo of cavernous voices. If by 
t[ie back, she came upon the prompter's table set midway across 
the stage, with a twin gas-bracket shooting up behind it like a 
geyser, and an open sjiace of some twenty feet by twenty in front, 
whereon the imaginary passions w*crc to disport themselves at 
play. 

Glory found real ones among them, and they w ere sometimes 
in hideous earnest. Jealousy, envy, uncharitableiiess, and all 
the rancour of life where the struggle for it is bitterest, attempts 
to take advantage of her inexperience, to rob her of the best 
positions on the stage, to cut out her lines which "scored;” 
these, with the weary w r aits, the half darkness, the chill atmos¬ 
phere, the void 111 front, with its seats in linen covers, suggest¬ 
ing an audience of silent ghosts, and then the sense of the bright, 
busy, bustling, rattling, real world above, sent her home day 
after day with a headache, a heartache, and tears bubbling out 
of her eyes. 

And when she had conquered these conditions or settled 
down to them, and had made such progress with her part as to 
throw away her scrip, the old horror of the woman she was to 
make herself into came back as a new terror. The visionary 
Gloria was very proud and vain and selfish, and trampled every¬ 
thing under foot that she might possess the world and the things 
of the world. 

Meantime the real Gloria had a far different part to play. 
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Every morning, with a terrible reality at her heart, she glanced 
over the iicwsjiapers for news of .John Storm. She had not far 
to look. A sort of grotesque romance hod gathered about him, 
as of a modem Don Quixote tilting at windmills. His name 
was the point of a puu; there were cartoons, caricatures, and 
all other forms of the joke that is not a joke because it i£ an 
insult. 

Sometimes she took stolen glances at his work. On Sunday 
morning she walked through Soho, past the people sitting on 
their doorsteps reading the sporting intelligence in the Sunday 
papers, w'ith their larks in cages hung on nails overhead, until 
she came to the church, and heard the singing inside, and saw 
chalked up on the walls the legend, “ God bless the Fnrver! ” 

“Strange charge against a clergyman!’' It was a low-class 
paper, and the charge was a badge of honour. A young ruffian 
(it was Charles \\ ilkes) had been brought up on remand on a 
charge of assaulting Father Storm, and being sentenced to a 
week's imprisonment, notwithstanding the Father’s appeal and 
offer of bail, he had aceu **d the clergyman of relations with his 
sw'ectheait (it w r as Agatha Jones). 

Glory’s anger at the world’s treatment of John Storm deepened 
to a great love of the misunderstood and down-trodden nmn. 
She saw an announcement of his last service, and determined to 
go to it. The church was cniw'dcd, chiefly by the jxior, and the 
air was hea\y with the smell of oranges and l>cer. It was a 
week-day evening, and when the choir came in, followed by 
John Storm in his black cassock, Glory could not help a thrill 
of physical jo> at being near him. 

The te\c w’as, fl Woe unto jou. Scribes and Pharisees, hypo¬ 
crites! for vc are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed 
appear beautiful outside, hut are within full of dead men’s bones 
and all uiieleanm ss ! ” The first half of the sermon was a de¬ 
nunciation of the morality of men. We made clean the outside 
of the platter, hut the so-called purity of England was a smug 
sham built upon rottenness and sin ! There wt. * men among 
us, damned sensualists, left untouched by the idleness of the 
public conscience, who did not even know where tin ir children 
were to be found. I-et them go dow*n into the gutters of life 
and look for their own faces, and—God forgive them!—their 
mothers’ faces, among the outcast and toe criminal. The second 
half was a defence of woman. The sins of the world against 
women were the most ervmg wrongs of the time. Had they 
< ver reflected on the heroism of women, on their self-denying, 
unrewarded labour! Oh, why was woman held so cheap as in 
this immoral London of to-day? There had been scarcely a 
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breach of the law of nature by women, and not one that men 
were not chiefly to blame for. Men tempted them by love of 
dress, of ease, of money, and of fame, to forget their proper 
vocation; but every true woman came right in the end, and 
preferred to the false and fictitious labour for worldly glory a 
mother's silent and unseen devotion, counting it no virtue at nil. 
“ Yes, women, mothers, girls, in your hands lies the salvation of 
England. May you live in this pros|>ect, and may God and His 
ever-blessed Mother be your reward all through this weary life 
and in glory everlasting." 

There was a procession w'ith banners, cross, stars, green and 
blue fleur-de-lis, but Glory saw none of it. She was kneeling 
with head down and heart choked with emotion. The next she 
knew the service was over, the congregation wrus gone; only one 
old woman in widow’s w eeds was left, jingling a bunch of keys. 

“ Has the Father gone ? " 

“ No, nia’<1111; he is still 111 the sacristy." 

“ Show me to it ’* * 

At the next moment, with fluttering throat and a look of 
mingled love and awe, she was standing eye to eye with John 
Storm 111 the little bare chamber of the church. 

" Glory, why do you come here ? ” 

“ I can’t help it." 

“ lhit w e said good-bye and parted " 

“ You did ; 1 didn’t. It was not so easy-’’ 

“Easy? 1 told \ou it wouldn't be cus\, inv child; and it 
• ■ » » _ 

hasn’t been I said 1 should suffer, and 1 hu\e suffered. Hut 
I’ve borne it—you see I’ve borne it. Don't ask me at what 
cost.” 

"Oh, 0I1, 0I1!” and she covered her face 
“ Yes, the devil tortured me with love first. 1 was seeing von 
and hearing you everywhere and in everything. Glory Hut 1 
got over that, and then he tortured me with remorse 1 had left 
you to the mercy of the world. It was my duty to wutch over 
you. I did it too " 

She glanced up quickly'. 

“Ah! you never knew that 1 Hot no matter 1 It’s all over 
now, and I’m a different mail entirely. Hut why do you conic 
and torment me again? It's nothing to you, nothing at all. 
You can shake it off* in £ moment. That’s your nature. Glory; 
you can't help it. Hut have you no pity ? You And me here, 
tiying to help the helpless—the brave girls who have the virtue 
to be poor, and the strength to lie weak, and the courage to lie 
friendless. Why can’t you leave me alone ? Wliat am I to you ? 
Nothing at all! You care nothing for me, nothing whatever." 
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She glanced up again, and the look of love in her eyes was 
stronger now than the look of awe. He saw it, and could not 
help knowing how strongly it worked upon his feelings. 

"Go back to your own world, unhappy gill! You love it— 
you must; you have sacrificed the best impulses of your heart 
to it!” 

She was smiling now. It was the old radiant smile, but with 
a gleam of triumph in it that be bad never seen before. It 
worked like madness upon him, and he tried to insult her again. 

"Go back to your own company, to the people who play at 
real life, and build toy-houses, and give themselves away body 
and soul for the clapping of hands in a theatre! Go hack to 
the lies and hypocrisies of society, and the brainless mashers 
who auorn it! They dance superbly and are at home in draw¬ 
ing-rooms, and know all about sporting matters and theatrical 
affairs! ( know none of these tilings, and I am kicked and 

cuffed, and ridiculed and hounded down as an indecent nmn or 
shunned as a moral leper ! Why do you come to me ? ” lie cried, 
hoarse and liuskv. 

m 

But she only stretched out her hands to him and said, 
tm Because I love you !" 

" What are you saying?” He was quivering with jiaiii. 

" I love you, and have always loved you, and you love me— 
you know you do—you love me still! ” 

“Glory'” 

"John!" 

" For God’s sake ! Glory ' ” 

With a wild shout of joy he rushed upon her, flung his arms 
about her, and covered her face and hands with kisses. After 
a moment he whispered, " Not here, not here;" and she felt, 
too, that the room was suffocating them, and they must go out 
into the opeu air, the fields, the Park. 

Somebody was knocking at the door. It was Mrs. Pmcher. 
A man was waiting to sfieak to the Father. Thcv found linn in 
the lane. It was Jupe, the waiter. His simple face wore a strange 
expression of joy and fear, as if he wished to smile .and dare not. 

" My |lore missis ’as got off and wants to come ’ouie, sir, and 
I thought as you’d tell me what I oughter do ” 

" Take her liack and forgive her, my man; that’s the Christian 
course.” 

His love w'os now boundless; his large chanty embraced 
everything, and going off he saluted everyliocly. “ Good-evening, 
Mrs. Pineher. Good-night, Lydia.” * 

"Well, 'c is a Father, too, and no mistake! ” somebody was 
saying behind him as he went away with Glory. 
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The moon was at the fall, and while they"were passing through 
* the streets it struggled with the gas from the shop windows as the 
flame of a fire struggles with the sunshine, but when they passed 
under the trees it shone out in its w hitc splendour like a bride. 
The immeasurable vault above was silvered with stars, too, 
through depth on depth of sjuice, and all the glorious earth and 
heaven seemed to smile the smile of love. A strong south breeze 
was blowing, and as it shook the trees of the Park, that blessed 
patch of nature in the nudst of the toiling city seemed to sing 
the song of love ! 

Their hands found each other, and they walked along almost 
in silence, afraid to break the spell of their dream lest they 
should awake and find it gone. It seemed wonderful to him 
that they were together, and he could hardly believe it was 
reality, though the touch of her hand filled him with a strange 
physical exultation wliioli lie had never felt before, lie seemed 
to be walking on the clouds, and she ton was swaging by his 
side as it' her blood was dancing. Sometimes she dried her 
glistening eyes, and once she stopped and swung in front of 
linn and looked long at him, and then raised her face to iiis and 
kissed him. 

" Whether you like it or not, jour life is bound up with mine 
for ever and ever 1 ” she whispered. 

“ It had to be,” he answered. *' 1 know it now*. I can no 
longer deceive in)self." 

“ And we shall be happy ? I11 sjnte of all you said, we shall 

be very happy, eh?” 

"Yes; that will be quite forgotten. Glory’.” 

"And forgiven,” she said, and then between a sigh and a 
blush she asked him to kiss her again. 

" My love! ” 

“ My soul! ” 

The wind sw*ept the hood of her cape about her head and lie 
could smell the fragrunee of her hair. 

He tued to think what he had done to deserve such hap¬ 
piness, but rfdl the suffering he had gone through seemed as 
nothing compared to a joy like this. The great clock of West¬ 
minster swung its hollow sounds into the air, which went riding 
by ou the wind like the notes of an organ, now full and now* as 
soft os a baby’s whispqf. They could hear the far-off rumble of 
the vast city which fringed their blessed island like a mighty 
sea, and through the pulse of their clasped hands it seemed as 
if they felt the pulse of the world. An angel had come down 
and breathed on the face of the waters, and it was God’s world 
after all. 
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He took her home, and they parted at the door. "Don’t 
come in to-night/' she whispered. She wished to be alone, that 
she might think it all out and go over it again, every word, every 
look. There was u lingering liand-clasp and then she was gone. 

lie returned through the Park and tried to step over the very 
places where her feet had trod. On reaching Buckingham Gate, 
he turned back and walked round the Park, and again round it, 
and yet again. The bells tolled out the hours, the cabs went 
westward with ladies in evening wraps going home from theatres, 
the tide of traffic ebbed farther ami farther and died down, but 
still he walked and the w'ind sang to him. 

"God cannot blame us/' he thought. "We were made to 
love each other.” He uncovered lus head to let the wind comb 
through Ins hair, and lie was happy, happy, happy! Sometimes 
he shut his eyes, and then it w'as hard to believe that she wras 
not walking by his side, a fragrant presence m the moonlight, 
going step by step with him 

When the day w.ts ne.ir the wind had gone, the little world 
of wood was silent, and 1 is footsteps crunched on the gravel. 
Then a j cllow r gleam came in the sky to the east, and a chill 
gust swept up as a scout before the dawn, the trees begun to 
shiver, the surface of the lake to creep, the birds to call, and 
the world to stretch itself and uwii. 

"Peace m her rhaml>er, wheresoe'er 
It he- a holy place. ” 

As lie went home hv Birdcage Walk the Park was still heavy 
with sleep, and its homeless wanderers had not yet risen from 
their couches on the seats. A jiale nust was lying over Loudon, 
but the towers of the Ahbev stoixl clear above it, and pigeons 
wrere wheeling around them like sea-fowl about rocks in the 
sea. Wliat a night it had been! A night of dreams, of love, 
of rapture! 

The streets were empty and very quiet—onh t" slow rattle 
of the dust-cart and the measured step of policemen changing 
beats. Long blue vistas and a cemetery silence as of a world 
under the great hand of the gentle brother of Death, and then 
the clang of Big Ben striking six. 

A letter was waiting for John in the.breathless hall. It w r as 
from the Bishop of London: “ Come null* see me at St. James’? 
Square.” 
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XV 

Suddenly there sprang out to Glory the charm and fascination 
of the life she was putting away. Trying to be true to her 
altered relations with John Storm, she did not go to rehearsal 
the next morning, but not j et having the courage of her new 
]>o&itioii, she did not tell Ilosa her true reason for staying away. 
The jiart was exhausting—it tried her very much; a little break 
would do no harm, Rosa wrote to ajiologise fur her on the score 
of health, and thus the first cloud of dissimulation rose up between 
them. 

Two days passed, and then a letter came from the manager: 
“ Trust ) mi are rested and w ill soon be back. The prompter 
read your lilies, but everything has gone to pieces. Slack, 
slovenly, spiritless, stupid, nobody acting, and nobody av^ike, it 
seems to me. * All right at night, governor,' and the usual non¬ 
sense. Shows how much we want you. But envious people are 
whispering that \ou are afraid of the pail. The blockheads 1 
If you succeed this time you'll be made fur life, my dear. And 
you mil succeed ! —Yours merrily,” &c. 

With this were three letters addressed to the theatre. One 
of them was from a press-cutting agtnc.v asking to be allowed 
to supply all newspaper articles relating to herself and enclosing 
a paragraph as a specimen : ** A little bird whispers that * Gloria ’ 
as ‘ Gloria ’ is to be a startling suqinse. Those who ha\e seen 
her rehearse . . . But mum's the won!—an’ we could an we 
would,” &e. Another of the letters was from the art editor of 
an illustrated weekly asking for a sitting to their photographer 
for a full-page picture, anti the third enclosed the card of an 
interviewer on ail evening paper. Only three days ago (dory 
would lia\ c counted all this as nothing, ) ct now she could not 
help but feel a thrilling, jojous excitement. 

Drake called after the absence of a fortnight. He had conic 
to speak of his last visit. His face was pale and serious, not 
fresh and radiant as usual, his voice was shaking and his manner 
nervous. Glory had never seen him exhibit so much emotion, 
and Rosa looked on in dumb astonishment. 

“ I was to blame,” he # said, f * and I have come to say so. It 
was a cowardly thing to turn the man out of lus church, and it 
was worse than cowardly to use you in doing it. Everything is 
fair, they say, in . . But he flushed up like a gii 1 and stopped, 

and then faltered, "Anyhow I’m sorry—\ cry sorry; and if there 
is anything I can do-" 
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Glory tried to answer him, but her heart was beating violently, 
and she could not speak. 

“ In fact, I've tried to make amends already. Lord Robert 
has a living vacant in Westminster, and I’ve asked him to hand 
it over to the Bishop with the request that Father Storm-” 

“ But will he ? ” 

“ I’ve told him he must. It’s the least we can do if wc are to 
have any res]>ect for ourselves. And anyhow. I’m about tired of 
this anti-Storm uproar. It may be all very well for men like me 
to object to the man—I deny his authorities, and tlnuk him a man 
out of his century and country- -but for these people with initials, 
who write in the religious papers, to rail at linn, those shepherds 
who li\e on five thousand a year and pretend to follow One who 
hadn’t a home or a second coat, and whose friends were harlots 
and sinners, though He was no sinner Himself—it's infamous, 
it’s atrocious, it raises my gorge against their dead creeds and 
paralytic churches. Whatever Ills faults, he is built 011 a large 
plan ; lie has the Christ idea, and lie is a man and a gentleman, 
and I'm ashamed that I took advantage of him. That’s all oxer 
now, and there’s no help for it; but if I might hope that you 
will forgive —and forget— 

“Yes,” said Glory m a low voice, and then there was silence, 
and when she lifted her head Drake was gone and Rosa was 
wiping her eyes. 

“It was all for love of you. Glory. A woman can't hate a 
man w'hen lie does wrong for love of herself.” 

John Storm came in later the same day, when Rosa had gone 
out, and Glory was alone. Hi* was a different man entirely. 
His f.ice looked round and his dark eyes sparkled. The clouds 
of his soul seemed to have drifted away, and he was boiling over 
with enthusiasm. He laughed constantly, and there was some¬ 
thing almost depressing in the lunibt*ring attempts at humour of 
the serious man. 

* e What do you think has happened ? The Bishop sent for 
me anil offered me a living in Westminster. It turns out to be 
in the gift of laird Robert l" re; but no thanks } to him for it. 
Lady Robert was at the bottom of everything, hhe had called 
on the Bishop. He remembered me at the Brotherhood, and 
told me all about it St. Jude’s, Brown’s Square, on the edge 
of the worst quarter in Christendom! It seems the Archdeacon 
expected it for Golightly, his son-in-law.* The Reverend Joshua 
called on me this morning and tried to bully me, but I soon 
bundled him off to Botany Bay. Said the living had been pro¬ 
mised to him—a lie, of course. I soon found that out. A lie is 
well named, you know —it hasn’t a leg to stand upon. Ha, ha, ha 1 ” 
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■ Nothing would serve but that they should go to look at the 
soene of their future life, and with Don—he had brought his 
dog; it had to be held back from the pug under the*table— 
they set off immediately. It was Saturday night, and as they 
dipped down into the slums that lie under the shadow of the 
Abbey, Old Pye Street, Peter’s Street, and Duck Lane were 
aflare with the coarse lights of open naphtha lamps, and all but 
impassable with costers' barrows. There were the husky voices 
of the street hawkers, the hoarse laughter, the quarrelling, the 
oaths, the rasping shouts of the butcher selling chunks of dark 
joints by auction, the screeches of the roast-potato man, and the 
smell of stale vegetables and fried fish. “Jow, *ow much a 
pound for yer turmaters?” "Threepence? I gave mor’n 
that for ’em myself.” "Gam!” “S’clp me Gawd, I did, 
mum! ” 

*• Isn’t it a glorious scene?" said John; and Glory, who felt 
chilled and sickened, recalled herself from some dream j>f dif¬ 
ferent things altogether, and said, " Isn’t it?’’ 

“ Sanctuary, too ! What human cats we arc! The poor sin¬ 
ners cling to the place still! ” 

He took her into the alleys and courts that score and wrinkle 
the map of Westminster like an old man’s face, and showed her 
the “model" lodging-houses and the gaudily-dccoiatcd hells 
where \011ng girls and soldiers danced and drank. 

" What’s the use of sa\ ing to these people, 1 Don’t drink; 
don’t steal’? They’ll answer, 'If you lived 111 these slums you 
would drink too.’ Hut we’ll show them that w r e can live here 
and do neither—that w ill be the true preaching." 

And then he pictured a life of absolute self-sacnfice, which 
she was to share with him. “ You’ll manage all money matters. 
Glory. You can’t think how I’m swindled. And then I’m such 
a donkey as far as money goes—that’s not far with me, you 
know. I la, ha, ha! Who’s to find it? All, God pays His own 
debts. He’ll see to that.” y 

They were to live under the church itself; to give bread to 
the hungry aiyd clothes to the naked; to set up their Settlement 
in the gaming-house of the Sharkeys, now deserted and shut up; 
to take in the undeserving poor—the people who had nothing 
to say for themselves, precisely those; and thus they were to 
show that they belonged neither to the publicuns and sinners 
nor to the Scribes and ITinrisees. 

“ Only let us get nd of self. Only let us show that self-interest 
never enters our head in one single thing we do . . And 
meantime Glory, who had turned her head aside with a lump in 
her throat, heart! some one behind them saying— 
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“ Lawd, Jow, that’s the curick and his dorg—’im as got pore 
Sharkey took! See 'im with the lauly ? ” 

“ S'elp me, so it is! Another good man gorn to ’is gruel, and 
all ’long of a 11100111111’ dorg.” 

They walked round l>y the church John was talking rap¬ 
turously at every step, and Glory was dragging after him like a 
criminal going to the pillory. At last they came out by Great 
Smith Street, and he cried, “See, there’s the house of God 
under its spider’s web of scaffolding, and here's Broad Sanctuary 
—broml enough in all conscience ! I#ook 1 ” 

A crowd of girls and men were trooping out of a place of 
entertainment opjaisite, and there were screams and curses. 
“Look at ’im'” cried a woman’s \01cc. “There ’e is, the 
swine! And ’e was the ruin of me, and now Vs ’listed lor a 
soldier, and goin’ off w ith another woman ! ” 

“You’re bleedin’ drunk, that’s what you arc.” said a man’s 
voice, “and if jou down’t take kcar I'll send \e 'ome on a 
dawer! ” 

*• Strike me, will ye, j( dog ? Do it! I dare you ! ” 

*• She ain’t worth it, soldier - come along,” said another female 
voice, whert'ujion the first broke into a hurricane of oaths; and 
a little clergyman going by at the moment—it was the ltcv. J. 
Gohghtly—said, “ Dear, dear! Are there no ]x>liccnu‘ii about?” 
and so passed on with his tall wife tucked under his arm. 

John Storm pressed through the crowd and came between 
the two who were quarrelling. By the light of the lain]) he 
could see them. The man w.is Charlie Wilkes, in the uniform 
of a soldier; the w’oinan, with the paint running on her face, 
her fringe disordered, and her liack hair torn dow*n, was 
Aggie Jones 

“ We dowrn’t want no religion ’ere,” said Charlie, sneering. 

“ You'll get some, though, if you’re not off quick !" said John. 
The man looked round for the dog and a moment afterwards he 
had disappeared. 

Glory came up behind. “ Oh, Aggi« j , woman, i* it you ? ” she 
said, and then the* girl began to cry in a drunken* sob. 

" Girls is cruel put upon, mum,’ said one of the women ; and 
another cried, “ Nix, the slops! ” and a jiolieenian came pushing 
his way and saying, “ Now, then, move on! We ain’t going to 
stand 'ere all night.” » t 

“Call a cab, officer,” said John. 

“ Yes, sir—certainly. Father. Four-wheeler! ” 

“Where do you live, Aggie?” said Glory; but the girl, now 
sobbing drunk, was too far gone to follow her. 

“ She lives in Brown's Square, sir,” said the woman who had 
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spoken befpre, and when the cab came up she was asked to get 
in with the other three. 

It was a tenement house, fronting to one facade of St. Jude's, 
and Aggie's room was on the second storey. She was helpless, 
and John carried her up thf stairs. The place was in hideous 
disorder, with clothing lying about on chairs, underclothing 
scattered on the floor, the fire out, many cigarette ends in the 
fender, a candle stuck in a beer bottle, and a bunch of withered 
roses on the table. 

As John laid the girl on the bed she muttered, "Lemme 
alone!" and w’hen he asked what was to happen to her when 
she grew old if she behaved like this when young, she mumbled, 
“Don’t w'ant to be old. Who’s goin’ to like me then, dye 
think ? ” 

Hnlf-an-hour afterwards Glory and John were passing through 
the gates into Clement's Inn, with its moonlight and silence, its 
odour of moistened grass, its glimpse of the stars, and the red 
and while blinds of its windows lit up round about. John was 
still talking rapturously. He was now picturing the part which 
Glory was to play in the life they were to live together. She 
was to help and protect their younger sisters, the child-women, 
the girls in peril, to enlist their loyalty and filial tenderness for 
the hour of temptation. 

“ Won’t it be glorious ? To live the life, the real life of war¬ 
fare w'lth the world’s wickedness and woe. Won’t it be mag¬ 
nificent > You’ll do it too! You’ll go down into those slums 
and sloughs which I’ve shown \ou to-night- they are the cradle 
of shame and sm, Glory, and this wicked London rocks it! 
—you’ll go dow'n into them like a ministering angel to raise 
the fallen and heal the wounded ! You'll live in them, revel in 
them, rejoice in them; the) ’ll be your battle-field. Isn’t that 
better, far better, a thousand times better than playing at life, 
and all its fashions and follies and frivolities ? ” 

Glory struggled to acquiesce, and from time to tune in a 
trembling voice she said, “Yes,” and “Oh yes,” until they 
came to the floor of the Garden House, and then a strange 
thing liap]>encd. Somebody was singing in the drawing-room 
to the music of the piano. It was Drake. The window was 
open and his \oice floated over the moonlit gardens— 

“ Du liehcC Kind, komm’ gch mit mir! 

(Jar sclifiiip Spicle spiel’ ich mit dir.” 

Suddenly it seemed to Glqry that tw r o women sprang into life 
in her—one who loved John Storm and wished to live and work 
beside him, the other who loved the world and felt that shit 
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could never give it up. And these two women were fighting 
for her heart, which should have it and hold it and possess it 
for ever. 

She looked up at John and he was smiling triumphantly. 
“ Are you happy ? ” she asked. * 

“ Happy! 1 know a hundred men who are a hundred times 
ns rich as I, but not one who is a hundredth part as happy!” 

"Darling!” she whispered, holding l>ack her tears. Then 
looking away from him she said, “ And do you really think I'm 
good enough for a life of such devotion and self-sacrifice ? ” 

"Good enough!” he cried, and for a moment his merry 
laughter drowned the singing overhead. 

"But will the world think so?” 

“ Assuredly. But who cares what the world thinks ? ” 

“ We do, dear -we must! ” 

And then while the song went on she began to depreciate 
herself in a low voice and with a creeping sense' of lij pnerisy— 
to talk of her former life m London as a danger, of the tobaeco- 
sliop, the foreign clubs, t lie music-hall, and all the nii^p and 
slime with which she had been besmirched. “Everything is 
known now, dear. Have you never thought of this ? It is your 
duty to think of it.” 

But he only laughed again with a joyous voice. “ What's the 
odds ? ” he said. “ The world is made up for the most part of 
low, selfish, sensual beings inc.i|iable of belief in noble aims. 
Every innovator m such a world exposes himself to the risk of 
being slandered or ridiculed, or even shut up in a lunatic 
asylum. But who wouldn't rather be St. Theresa in her cell 
than Catherine of Russia on her throne? And in your case, 
what does it come to anyway ? Only that you have gone through 
the fiery furnace and come out unscathed. All the better— 
you'll be a living witness, a proof that it is possible to pass 
through this w icked Babylon unharmed and untouched.” 

“ Yes, if I were a man—but with a woman it is 90 different 
It is an honour to a man to have co*iquered the worlds but a 
disgrace to a woman to have fought with it. Yesy believe me, I 
know what I’m saying. That’s the cruel tragedy in a woman’s 
life, do what you will to hide it. And then you are so much in 
the eye of the world; and besides your ow'ii position there is 
your family’s, your uncle’s. Think '•'jiat it w r ould be if the 
world pointed the finger of scorn at your—at your mission—at 
your high and noble aims—and all on account of me! You 
would cease to love me—and I— 1 » — ” 

“ Listen! ” He had been shuffling restlessly on the pavement 
before her. “ Here I stand! Here are you! Let the waves 
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of public opinion dash themselves against ns, we stand or fall 
together I ” 

"Oh, oh, oli! ” 

She was crying on his breast, but with what mixed and con¬ 
flicting feelings! Joy, pain, delight, dread, hope, disappoint¬ 
ment. She had tried to dishonour herself m his eyes, and it 
would have broken her heart if she had succeeded. But she had 
failed and he had triumphed, and that was harder still to bear 

From overhead they heard the last lines of the song— 

“ Errciclit den Hof mit Mull mid Noth 
lu seiuen Aimeu das Kind war todL” 

*' Good-night," she whispered, and fled into the house. The 
lights in the dining-room were lowered, but she found a telegram 
that was waiting on the mantelpiece. It was from Sefton, the 
mauager: "Author arrived in I/mdon to-day. Hopes to be at 
rehearsal Monday. Please be there certain.” • 

w 

The world was seizing her again, the imaginary Gloria was 
dragging her hack with visions of splendour and success. But 
she crept upstairs, and went by the drawing-room on tiptoe. 
“ Not to-night,” she thought. “ My face is not fit to be seen 
to-night." 

There was a dying fire in her liedroom, and her evening gown 
had been laid out on a chair 111 front of it. She put the gown 
away in a drawer, and out of a box w Inch she drew from beneath 
the bed she took a far different costume. It w'ns the nurse’s out¬ 
door cloak, w liicb she had bought for use at the hospital. She 
held it a moment by the tips of her fingers and looked at it, and 
then put it tack with a sigh. 

" Gloria! is that you ? ” Rosa called up the stairs: and Drake’s 
-cheery voice cried, ‘‘Won’t our nightingale come down and give 
us a stave before 1 go ? ** 

"Too late! Just going to lied. Good-niglit,” she answered. 
Then she lit a candle, and sat down to write a letter 

*• It’s no use, dear John, I cannot! It would be like putting 
tad money into the offertory to put me into that holy work. 
Not that I don’t admire it, and love it and worship it. It is the 
greatest work in the world, and last week I thought 1 could 
count everything else as dross, only remembering that I loved 
you, and that nothing else mattered. But now I know that this 
was a vain and fleeting sentiment, aiul that the tights ami 
scenes of your work repel me on a nearer view, just as the 
hospital repelled me m th^ early mornings, when the wards 
were being cleaned and the wounds dressed, and before the 
flowers were laid about. 
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" Oh, forgive me, forgive me! But if I am fit to join your 
life at all, it cannot be in London. That ‘ ohl serpent called the 
dc\il and Satan’ would he certain to torment me here. I could 
not live within sight and sound of Ijondon and go on with 
the hfc you live. Ijondon would drag me back. I feel ns if 
it were an earlier lover, and I must fly away from it Is that 
possible ? Can we go elsewhere ? It is a monstrous demand, I 
know. Say you cannot agree to it Say so at once—it will 
serve me right” 

The stout watchman of the New Inn was calling midnight 
si hen Glory stole out to post her letter. It fell into the letter¬ 
box with a thud, and she crept hack like a guilty thing. 


XVI 

Xk\t morning Mrs Cullender heard John Storm singing to 
himself la fore he left I is bedroom, and she was standing at 
the bottom of the stairs when he came down three steps at 
a time. 

"Bless me, laddie,” she said, "to sec your face shining, a 
body would say that somebody had left yc a legacy or bought 
\ c a benefice instead of taking your church frae ye ! ” 

" Why, v< s, and better than both, and that’s just what I was 
going to tell you.” 

" You must be in a hurry to do it too, coming downstairs like 
a cataract.” 

"You came down like a cataract yourself once on a time, 
auntie; I'll lav im life on that.” 

" Aye, did 1 , and not sac lang since neither. And fools anti 
priulcs cried ‘Oh!’ and called me a tomboy. But, lvjots! I 
was nought but a body born a wee before her time All tlie 
lasses are tombois now, bless them, the bright heartsome 
things! ” 

Auntie,” said .John softly, seating himself at«thc breakfast 
table, "what d’ye think ? ” 

She eyed him knowingly. "Nay, I’m oner tlirang working 
to he bothered thinking. Out with it, laddie.” 

He looked wise. " Don't you remember saying that work 
like mine wanted a woman’s hand in it ? ” ♦ 

Her old eyes blinked. " Maybe I did, hut what of it P ” 

" Well, I’ve taken your advice, and now a woman’s hand is 
coming into it to guide it and direct it.” 

" It must be the right hand though, mind that.” 
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“ It i rill be the right hand, auntie." 

" Wed, that's grand,” with another twinkle. " I thouglit it 
might be the left , ye see, and ye might be putting a wedding- 
ring on it! ” And then she burst into a peal of laughter. 

"However did you find it out?” lie said with looks of 
astonishment. 

" Tut, laddie! love and a cough cannot be hidden. Ami to 
think a woman couldna sec through you too 1 But come,” 
tupping the table with both hands, "who is she*” 

" Guess." 

" Not one of your Sisters - no ? ” with hesitation 
*• No,” with emphasis 

"Some other simpering thing, na donl—they're all alike 
these da) s.” 

“ Hut didn't )ou sa) the girls were .all toinbois now ?” 
f ‘ And if 1 did, d')e want a body to he singing I he same song 
alw'.iis? Hut come, what like is she* When 1 hear of ^i lassie 
1 like fine to know' her colour first. \\ hat’s her complexion ? ” 

“ Guess again ” 

“ Is she fair * Hut what .v daft an Id dunce f am 1 —to be sure 
she's fair.” 

“ Whv, how' did vou know that, now * ” 

• • * 

“ Pooli ! They say <i dark man is a jewel m a fair woman’s 
eye, and I’ll wniraut it’s as true the other way about. Hut 
what’s her name ? ” 

John's fnee suddeul) straightened mid he pretended not to 
bear. 

"What’s her n.uii«*r” stamping with both fret 

*' Dear me, auntie, what an ugly old eap you're wealing.” 

“ l : gh leaching up to the glass. “ A\ ho sa\s it's ugl) ?” 
"Ido” 

“Tut! you’re only a lnL hoy born yesterda\. Hut, man, 
what's all this hotherment about telling a lassie’s name s ” 

*• I’ll bring In r to sec you. auntie.” 

*■ 1 should think you will indeed, ami nuelitv quick too 1 ” 

This was on Sunday, mid by the first post on Monday .John 
Storm receded (i!or)’s letter. It fell on him like a blast out 
of a cloud in the black north-east and cut him to the heart’s 
core. He read it again, and being alone, he burst into laughter. 
He took it up a third tiipe, and when lie had finished there was 
something at Ins throat that seemed to choke him. His first 
impulse was fury. He wanted to rush ofF to Glory and insult 
her, to ask her if she was mad or believed him to he so. 
Because she was a coward herself; being slave-houml to the 
world and afraid to fight it face to face, did she wish to make 
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a coward of him also—to see him sneak away from the London 
that hod kicked him, like a cur with its tail between its legs ? 

After this there came an icy dull and an awful consciousness* 
that mightier forces were at work than any mere human weak¬ 
ness. It was the world itself, the great pitiless world, that was 
dividing them again as it had divided them before, but irrevo¬ 
cably now—not as a playful nurse that puts petted children 
ajiart, but as a torrent that tears the cliffs asunder. “Leave 
the world, my son, and return to your unfinished vows.” Could 
it be true that this was only another reminder of his broken 
obedience ? 

Then o.unc pity. If Glory was slave-bound to the world, 
w h oh of us was not in chains to something ? And the worst 
slavery of all was slavery to self. Hut that v as an abyss he 
dared not look into; and he began to think tenderly of Glory, 
to tell hi in s< If how much she had to sacrifice, lo remember Ins 

anger and to be ashamed 

*■ * 

A week passed, an-! he went about bis work in a helpless, way, 
like a derelict w'ithouc rudder or sail, and with the sea roaring 
about it. Kvcry afternoon when In* came home front Soho Mrs. 
Callender would trip into the hall we.uing a new cap with a 
smart bow, and finding that he was alone she w'ouhl say, “ Not 
to-das, then 5 " 

“ Not to-dav,” he would answer, and tliev would trv to smile. 
Hut seeing the stamp of suffering on his face, she said at lost. 

“ Tut, laddie ! thev love too much who the for love.” 

On the Sunday afternoon following he turned again towards 
Clement's Inn. lie had come to a decision at last, and was 
calm,and e\en content, vet his happiness was like a gourd which 
had grown up in a day. and the morrow’s sun had withered it. 

Glory had been to rehearsal e\ erv day that week Going to 
the theatre on Monday night she had said to lictself, “There 
can l>c no harm in rehearsing—I’m not compelled to play.” 
Notwithstanding her nervousness, the author had complimented 
her on her ]Mission and self-ahAiidomnent, and going home she 
had thought, I might even go through the first performance, 
and then give it all up. If 1 had a success, that would he 
beautiful, splendid, almost heroic — it would be thrilling to 
abandon everything! ” Not hearing from John, she told herself 
he must be angry, aiul she felt sorry for him. “ He doesn't 
know yet how much I am going to do." Thus the other woman 
in her tempted and overcame her, and drew' her on from day 
to day. 

^Irs. Macrae sent Lord Robert to invite her to luncheon on 
Sunday. “ There can be no harm in going there," she thought. 
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She went with Rosa, and was charmed with the lively, gay, and 
brilliant company. Clever and beautiful women, clever and 
handsome men, and nearly nil of them of her own profession. 
The mistress of the mansion kept open house after church 
parade on Sunday, and she sat at the Iwttom of her table, 
dressed in black velvet, with the Archdeacon on her right and 
a famous nctor on her left. Lord Robert sat at the head and 
talked to a lady whose remarks were heard all over the room; 
hut J^idy Robert was non here to be seen; there was a hush 
when her name W'as mentioned, and then a whispered rumour 
that she had differences with her husband, and had scandalised 
her mother by some act of indiscretion. 

Glorv's face beamed, and for the first half-hour she seemed to 
be on the ]>omt of breaking into a rapturous " Well!” Nearly 
opposite to her at the table sat a lady whose sleepy look and 
drowsy voice and airs of languor showed that she was admired, 
and that she knew it. Glory found her very amusing, and 
broke into Hi tie trills of laughter at her wearv, withering com¬ 
ments. This drew the attention of some of the men; they 
found the contrast interesting. The conversation consisted first 
of hints, half signs, brilliant hits of by-play, and Glory rose to it 
like a fish to a May-fit. Then it fell ujion bicycling and the 
costumes ladies wore for it. The languid one commented upon 
the female fetish, the skirt, and condemned "bloomers.” wherc- 
ii]K>n (rlorv declared that they were just charming, and being 
challenged (by a gentleman) for her reasons, she said, " Recause 
when a girl's got them on she feels as if she's an understudy for 
a man, and may even hn\e a chance of placing the part itself in 
another and a better world." 

Then there wras general laughter, and the gentleman said, 
" You're 111 the profession yourself now, aren’t you > ” 

"Just a stranger within jour gates,” she answered : and when 
the talk turned on a recent lawsuit, and the languid one said it 
was inconceivable that the woman concerned could have been 
such n coward m relation to the man. Glory protested that it 
was just as flatural for a woman to be in fear of a man (if she 
loved him), as to be afraid of a mouse or to look under the lied. 

“ Ma chrre said a dainty little lady sitting next but one (die 
had come to London to perform in a silent play). “ they tells me 
you's half my countryw oman. All right. Will you not speak 
de French to poor me And when Glory did so, the little one 
* clapped her hands and declared she had never heard the English 
speak French before. 

"Say French-cum-Irish,” said Glory, "or rather French which 
begat Irish, which begat Manx!" 
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“ Original, isn't she ? ” said somebody who was laughing. 

“ Like a sea-gull among so many pigeons! ” said somebody 
else ; and the hothouse airs of the languid lady were lost as in a 
fresh gust from the salt sea. 

lint her spirits subsided the moment she had recrossed the 
threshold. As they were going home in a cab past the hospi¬ 
tal and down Piccadilly, Rosa, w ho was proud and happy, said, 
'■ There 1 All society isn’t stupid and insipid, you sec; and 
there are members of your own profession who try to live up to 
the ideal of moral character attainable by a gentleman in Kngland 

even vet.” 

» 

“ Yes, no doubt. Rut, Rosa, there’s another kind of mail 

altogether, whose lo\c has the reverence of a religion, anti if I 

ever .licet a man like that--one who is ready to trample all the 

world under lus feet for me- I think—ves, 1 reallv think 1 shall 

• • 

leave even tiling behind and follow him.” 

“ I.ra\ c cun tiling behind, indeed ! Thai would be pretty! 
When everything yulds before you too, and .ill the world and 
Jus wife are waiting to -'lout your praises 1 ” 

Rosa had gone to her olfiec, and (Won w.is turning over some 
designs for stage costumes, when Liza came in to say that the 
f * Farvcr ” mas coming upstairs. 

“ He has come to scold me,” thought CSlorv; so she began to 
hum, to push things alimit, and fill the room with noise But 
when she saw Ins drawn face and wide-open eyes, she wanted to 
fall on his neck and crv. 

“ You have conic to tell me you can't do w’liat I suggested * ” 
she said. •• Of course, jou can’t.” 

No,” he said slowly, very slowly. *' I have thought it all 
oicr, and concluded that I can - that 1 must Yes, I am willing 
to go awav. Glory;'and w'hcu you are ready I shall la* ready 
too.” 

“ But where —when* — 1 ” 

“ 1 don’t know* \et; but I am willing to wait for tlie unrolling 
of the scroll. 1 am willing to follow step by sLip, not knowing 
whither 1 am willing to go where God wills, for life or death.” 

f * But your work m London -your great, great w'ork-” 

“God will see to that, Glory, fie can do without any of us. 
None of us can do without Him. The sun will set without any 
assistance, you know'; ” and the pale face made an effort to 
jpniilc. 

“But, John, iny dear, dear John, this is not what you ex-, 
pccted, w hat you have been thinking of and dreaming of, and 
building your hopes upon.” 

“ No,” he said; “ and for your sake I am sorry, very sornr. I 
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thought of a great career for you, Glory. Not rescue work 
mere!} —others can do that. There* are many good women in 
the world—nearly all women are good, but few are great—and 
for the salvation of England, what England wants now is a great 
woman. ... As for me—God knows best. He has His own 
way of weaning us from vanity and the snares of the devil. 
You were only an instrument in His hands, my child, hardly 
knowing what you w ; ere doing. Perhaps 1 le has a work of in¬ 
tercession for us somewhere—far away from here—in some 
foreign mission-field—who can say ? ” 

A feeling akin to terror caught her breath, and she looked up 
at him with fearful eyes. 

“ After all, 1 am glad that this lias happened," lie said. “It 
will help me to conquer self, to put self behind my back for ever, 
to show the world, by leaving London, that self has not entered 
into my count at all, and that 1 am thinking of nothing but my 
woik." 

A warm Hush rose to her cheeks as he spoke, and again she 
wanted to fling herself on his neck and cry. Hut lu* was too 
calm for that, too sad and too spiritual. When he rose to go 
she held out her hands to him, but he only took them and 
carried them to his lips, and kissed them. 

As soon as she w r as alone she flung herself down and eried, 
“Oh, gi\e me strength to follow' this man, who mistakes his love 
of me for the love of God *” But even while she sat with bent 
head and her hands over her face, the creeping sense came hack 
as of another woman within her who was fighting for her heart. 
She had conquered again, but at what a cost! The foreign 
mission-field- what associations had she with that? Onlv the 

m 

memory of her father’s lonely life and friendless death. 

She was feeling cold and hud begun to shiver when the door 
opened and Rosa entered. 

11 So lie did conic annul ? ” 

“Yes." 

“ I thought he would," and Rosa laughed coldly. 

“ What tk» you mean ? ** 

“ That when religious feelings take possession of a man he will 
stop at nothing to gam the end In* has in view ’’ 

“Rosa," said Glory, flushing crmisou, “if jou imply that my 
friend is capable of one unworthy act or thought, 1 must ask you 
to withdraw' your words absolutely and at once !" 

“Very w'cl’l, dear. I was only thinking for your own good. 
We w'orking women must not ruin our lives or let anyliody else 
ruin them. 'Duty/ f self-sacrifice *—I know the old formulas, 
but I don’t believe in them. Obey your own heart, my dear. 
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that is your first duty. A man like Storm would take you out 
of your real self, and stop^our career, and-” 

“ Oh, my career, my career! I’m tired to death of hearing 
of it!” 

« Glory ! ” 

“ And who knows ? I may not go on with it after all.” 

“ If you have lost your sense of duty to yourself, have you 
forgotten jour duty to Mr. Drake ? Think what Mr. Drake has 
done for you ! ” 

“ Mr. Drake ! Mr. Drake ! I’m sick of that too.” 

“ How strange jou are to-night, Cilery ! ” 

“Ain I ? So are }ou. It’s Mr. Drake here and Mr. Drake 
there ! Are jon trying to force me into his arms 5 ” 

“Is it you that say that, Glory ?—you! and to me, too? 
Don’t you see that this is a different case altogether ? And if I 
thought of my own feelings only—consulted my own heart ” 

“ Hosa 1 " 

“Ah ! is it so very ioolish ? Yes,lie is young and handsome, 
and rich and brilliant, while 1—I am ridiculous.” 

“ N'o, no. Rosa; 1 don t mean that.” 

“I do, though; aiul wlu - n you came in between us—young 
and beautiful and clever—everything that I was not, and could 
never hope to be—and he was so drawn to you—what was 1 to 
do ? Nurse my hopeless and ridiculous lose - -or think of him- - 
his happiness 7 ” 

“ ltosa, my |>oor dear ltosa, forgive me 1 forgive me !" 

An hour later, dinner being over, they had returned to the 
drawing-room, ltosa was writing at the table, aiul there mas no 
sound in the room except the scratching of her pen, the falling 
of her slips of “ copy,” and the dull res crbcrnliou of the bell 
of St. Clement’s Danes, which was unging for evening service. 
Glory was sitting at the desk by the window', with her head on 
her hands, looking down into the garden. Out of the dead load 
at her heart she kept saving to herself, Could 1 do that * 
Could I give up the one 1 loved for Ins own gO'<d, putting my¬ 
self back, and thinking of Inin onl) ?” And tlwi a subtle 
hyjKJcnsy stole over her, and she thought, “Yes, 1 could, I could,” 
and in a fever of nervous excitement she began to write a letter. 

“The wind blowelh where it listeth, and so with a woman’s will 
I cannot go abroad with you, dear, because 1 cannot allow myself 
to break up your life, for it tpould be that—it would, it would, you 
know it would ! There are ten thousand men good enough for 
the foreign mission-field, but there is only one man in the world 
for your work in London. This is one of the things hidden from 
the wise and revealed to children and fools. It would be wrong 
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of me to take you away from your great *»rcne. I daren't do it. 
It would be too great a responsibility; My conscience must 
have been dead and buried when I suggested such a possibility ! 
Thank God it lias had a resurrection, uud it is not yet too late.” 

But when the letter was sealed and stamped and sent out to 
the post, she thought, “ I must be mad, and there is no method 
in my madness either. What do I want?—to join his life 111 
London ? ” And then remembering w luit she had written, it 
seemed as if the other woman must have written it, the visionary 
woman, the woman she was making herself intq day by day. 


XVII 

John Stohm had left home early on Monday morning. It was 
the last day of his tenancy of the clergy-housc, and there was 
much to do at Soho. Towards noon he made lus way to the 
church at Ihshopsgatc Street for the first time since he had left 
the Brotherhood. It was inid-day service, and the little place was 
full of business men with their quick eyes and eager faces. 'Hie 
Superior preached, and the sermon was on the religious life. 
Wc were each composed of two beings, one tcnqiornl, the other 
eternal; one carnal, the other spiritual. I.ifc was a constant 
warfare between these two nearly-matched forces, and often the 
victory seemed to sway from this side to that. Our enemy with 
the chariots of iron was ourselves. There w r as a Judas in each 
one of us ready to betray us with a kiss if allowed. The lusts 
of the flesh were the most deadly sins, absolute chastity the 
most pleasing to Chid of all virtues. Did wc desue to realise 
W'hat the religious life could he ? Then let us icfiect ujxm the 
news which had come from the South Seas. What was the 
word that had fallen that morning 011 all Christendom like a 
thunderclap —say, rather, like the blast of a celestial trumpet? 
Father Damien was dead 1 Think of his lonely life in that dis¬ 
tant island jvhere doomed men li\cd out their days. Cut off 
from earthly marriage, with 110 one claiming his affection, in the 
same way as Christ, tie was free to commit himself entirely to 
God and to God’s afflicted children, lie was truly married to 
Christ. Christ occupied his soul as Lord and s{>ousc. Glorious 
life ! Glorious death! Kteinal crown of glory waiting for him 
in the glory everlasting! 

When the service ended .John Storm stepped up to speak to 
the Father. His wide-open eyes were flaming; he was visibly 
excited. “ I came to ask a question,” he said, ,r but it is answered 
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already. I will follow Father Damien and take up liis work. I 
was thinking of the mission-field, but my doubt was whether 
God had called me, and I had great fear of going uncalled. 
God brought me here this morning, not knowing what 1 was to 
do, but non I know, and my mind is made up at last.” 

The Father was not less moved. They went out into the 
courtyard together and walked to and fro, planning, scheming, 
contriving, deciding. 

“ You’ll tike the v ows first, my sou ? ” 

u The sows ? " 

“ The life vows *' 

" I Jut—but will that be necessary ? ” 

"It will be best Think wliut a peculiar appeal it will have 
for +hosc poor doomed creatures! They are cut off from the 
world by a terrible affliction, but }<m will be cut off by the 
gruciousncss of a Christ-fed purity. They are lepers made of 
disease; you mil be as a leper for the kingdom of heaven’s sake.” 

" But, Father, if th.it be so, how much greater the appeal will 
be if --if a woman goes out also. Sin she is young and beautiful, 
and of grr.it gifts.” 

" Brother Andrew' may go with you, my son ” 

"Yes, Brother Andrew as well. But holy men in all ages 
have been bound by ties of intimacy and affection to good women 
who have lived and worked beside them.” 

"Sisters, mv son, elder sisters alwavs.” 

" And why not ? Sister, indeed, and united to me by a great 
and spiritual love.” 

" We are none of us invincible, my son: let us not despise 
danger." 

"Danger, Father! What is the worth of my religion if it 
docs not enable me to defv that ? ” 

w 

"Well, w'ell, do not decide too soon. I’ll conic to you at 
Soho this (‘veiling.” 

“ Do; it's our last night there. I must tell my jxior people w hat 
my plans are to be. (lood-bye for the present. Father, good-bye.” 

"Good-lne, my son,” and as John Storm wert off with a 
light heart and bounding step the Father passed indoors w r ith 
downcast face, saving to himself writh a sigh, "Let him that 
Ihinketh he standeth take liecd lest he fall.” 

It was Lord Mayor's Day again, the streets were thronged, 
and John Storm was long in forging his W'ay home. Glory’s 
letter was vVaiting for him, and he tore it open with nervous 
fingers, but vrlicu he had read it he laughed aloud. " God bless 
her! But she doesn’t know everything j ? et.” Mis. Callender 
was out in the carriage. She would be back for lunch, and the 
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maid was laying 1 the doth ; but he would not wait. After 
scribbling a few lines in pencil to tell of his great resolve, he 
set off for Clement’s Inn. The Strand was less crowded when 
he returned to it, and the newsboys were calling the evening 
papers with “ Full memoir of Father Damien." 

On coining home from rehearsal, Glory had found the custume 
for her third act, her great act, awaiting her. All day long she 
had been thinking of her letter to John, half ashamed of it, half 
regretting it, almost wishing it could be withdrawal. But the 
dress made a great tug at her heart, and she could not resist an 
impulse to try it on. The moment she had done so the * isionary 
woman whose jmrt she was to play seemed to take possession of 
her, and shame and regret were gone. 

It was a magnificent stage costume, green ns the grass in 
spring with the morning sun on it. The gown was a splendid 
brocade with gold-emhroidcrcd lace around the square-cut neck 
and about the shoulders of the tight-made sleeves. Ifound her 
hips• was a sash of golden tissue, and its hanging ends were 
fringed with emeralds. A band of assure stones eneircled her 
head, and her fingers were eovered with tunjuoi.se rings. 

She went to the drnwiiig-rooin, shut the door, and began to 
rehearse the secne. It w r as where the imaginary Gloria, being 
vain and selfish, trampled everything under her feet that she 
might jxissess the world and the things of the world. Glory 
spoke the words aloud, forgetting they were not her owui, until 
she heard another \oice saying, “ May I come in, dear 

It was John at the door. She was ashamed of lur costume 
then, but there was no running away. “Yes, of course, come 
in," she cried, trembling all over, half afraid to he seen, and yet 
proud too of her beauty and her splendour. When lie entered 
she was laughing nervously and was about to say, “ See, this has 
happened before —" 

But he saw nothing unusual, mul she was disapjiointed and 
annoyed. Coining in breathless, ns if he had been running, he 
flung liiinsclf«d»wn on one end of the couch, threw' his hat on 
the other end, and said, “What did I tell you. Glory? That a 
wray W'ould open itself and it has ! ” 

“ Ucally ? " 

“Didn’t you think of it when you saw the news in the papers 
this morning ? ’’ 

“ What news ? " 

“That Father Damien is dead." 

" But can you—do you really mean that—do you intend-’’ 

"I do, Glory—I do." 
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“ Then you didn’t get my letter this morning ? ” 

“ Oh yes, dear, yes; but you were only thinking for me—God 
bless you! — that I was giving up a great scene for a little one. 
But this —this is the greatest scene in the world. Glory. Life 
is a small sacrifice; the true sacrifice is a living death, a living 
crucifixion.’* 

She felt as if he had taken her by the throat and was chok¬ 
ing her. lie liad got up and was walking to and fro, talking 
impetuous!). 

“ Yes, it is a great sacrifice I am asking you to make now, 
dear. That far-off island, the jioor lepers, and then life-long 
banishment. But God will reward jou, and with interest too. 
Only think. Glory ! Think of the y fleet of your mere presence 
out there among those poor doomed creatures! A young and 
bcuutiful woman! Not a melancholy old dolt like me, preach¬ 
ing and prating to them, but a bright and brilliant girl, laughing 
with them, pl.iviug games with them, making mimicry for them 
and singing to them in the voice of an angel. Oh, they'll love 
you. Glory, they'll worship jou—you’ll lie nc\t to God and His 
blessed Mother with ihein. And already I hear them saying 
among themselves, e Heaven bless her! She might have had 
the world at her feet and made a great name and a great fortune, 
but she gave it all up—all, all, all— for pity and love of us!’ 
Won't it be glorious, my child ? Won’t it be the noblest thing 
in all the world?” 

And she struggled to answer, "Yes, no doubt—the noblest 
thing in all the world.” 

“Then you agree? All, J knew }our heart spoke in your 
first letter, and you wanted to leave l^ondon. Y’ou shall, too, 
for God has willed it.” 

Then she recovered a little and made a nervous attempt to 
withdraw*. But the church at Westminster ? ” 

He laughed like a boy. “Oh, Golighlly m.iv have that now, 
and welcome.'* 

“ But the work in London?” 

“ Ah, that’s all right. Glory. Eve 1 * since I liwjrd from you I 
have been dealing with the bonds which bound me to Ixmdou 
one by one, unravelling some and breaking others. They are all 
discharged now, every one of them, and I need think of them 
no more. Self is put behind for ever, and I can stand before 
God and sa), f l)o with me as you will; 1 am ready for an) thing 
—am thing! ’ ’* 

“Oh f" 

“ Crying, Glory ? My poor, dear child 1 But why are you 
crying ? ’* 
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" It's nothing!" 

" Are you sure—quite sure ? Ain I asking too much of you ? 

Don't let us deceive ourselves—think-” 

"Let us talk of something else now.” She began to laugh. 
" Look at me, John—don’t 1 look well to-day ? ” 

"You always look well, Glory.” 

" But isn’t there any difference—this dress, for instuncc ? ” 
Then his sight came back and his big eyes sparkled. " How 
beautiful you are, dear! ” 

" Really ? l)o I look nice then —really ? " 

" My beautiful, beautiful girl!" 

Her head was thrown liack, and she glowed with joy. “ Don't 
come too near me, you know**-don't crush me." 

" Nay, no fear of that—I should be afraid " 

" Not that 1 mustn't be touched exactly.” 

"VVliat will they think, I wonder, those poor lost creatures, 
so ugly, so disfigured ? ” m 

" And my red h.ur. Tins colour suits it, doesn't it ? " 

*• Some Madonna, they'll say; the very picture of the Mother 
of God herself 1 ” 

"Are you—are von afraid of me in this frock, dear? SIia.ll I 
run and take it off? ” 

" No, no; let me look at you again.” 

" But you don't like me to-dnv, for all that." 

“I?” 

"Do you know you’ve never once kissed me since you came 
into the room ? ” 

"Glory!" 

My love, my lov e !" 

" And you," he said, close to her lips, •• are } ou ready for any- 


“ Anj thing," she whispered. 

At the next moment she was holding herself off with her 
rms stiff about lus neck, that she might look at him and at her 
ace sleeves at the same time. Suddenly a furrow crossed his 
•row. He had remembered the Father’s warning, and was 
ummoning all Ins strength. 

" But out there I'll lov e you us a sister. Glory.” 

"Ah!” 


"For the sake of those poor doomed beings cut off from 
Earthly love we’ll love each other as the angels love.” 

"Yes, that is the highest, purest, truest love, no doubt. 


Still-” 

" What does the eld Talmud say ? f He who divorces himself 
from the joys of earth weds himself to the glories of Paradise.*" 
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Her lashes were still wet; she was gazing deep into his eyes. 

“ And to think of being united in the next world. Glory— 
what happiness, what ecstasy !" 

“ Ix>ve me in this world, dearest,” she whispered. 

" You’ll he their youth. Glory, their strength, their loveliness!" 

“ Be mine, darling, be mine ! ” 

But the furrow crossed his brow a second time, and he dis¬ 
engaged himself before their lips had met again. Then he 
walked about the room as before, talking in broken sentences. 
They would have to leave soon—very soon—almost at once. 
Aud now lie must go back to Soho. There was so much to do 
—to arrange. On reaching the door he hesitated, quivering 
w itli love, hardly know ing how .to part from her She was 
standing with head down, half angry and half ashamed. 

“ Well, au rcroir,” he cried in a strained voice, and then fled 
down the stairs " The Father w.is right,” he thought “ No 
limn is invincible. But, thank God, it is o\er! It can never 
occur again 1 ” 

Her glow had left h**r and she felt chilled and lost There 
was no help for it now, and escape was impossible. She must 
renounce everything for the ni.in who had renounced everything 
for her. Sitting 011 the couch, she dropped her head 011 the 
cushion, and cried like a child. In the lowest depths of her 
soul she knew full well that she could never go away, hut she 
began to bid good-bye in her heart to the life sin* had been 
living The clurm and fascination of London began to pass 
before her like a |>aiiornimi, with all the scenes of misery and 
squalor left out. What a beautiful world slie was leaving behind 
her! She would remember it all her life long with useless and 
unending regret Her tears were flowing through the fingers 
which were clasped beneath lier face. 

A jiostinan's knock came to the door downstairs. The letter 
was from the manager, written in the swul and rush of theatrical 
life, and reading like a telegram* “Theatre going on rapidly, 
men working day and night, rel 1 e. 1 rs. 1 ls ad van. ■ d and scenery 
progressing; might we not fix this day fortnight for the first 
performance?” 

Enclosed with this was a letter from the author. “You are 
on the eve of an extraordinary success, dear Gloria, and 1 write 
to reassure and congratulate you. Some signs of inexperience 
1 may perhaps observe, some lack of ease and simplicity', but 
already it is a performance of so much passion and power that 1 
predict for it a triumphant success. A great future awaits you. 
I)on’t shrink from it, don’t be afraid of it; it is as certain as 
that the suu will rise to-morrow.” 
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She carried the letter to her lips, then rose from the couch, 
and threw' up her head, closed her eyes, and smiled. The 
visionary woman was taking hold of her again wi^li the slow 
grip and embrace of the glacier. 

Rosa came home to dine, and at sight of the new costume she 
cried, ■' Shade of Titian! what a picture ! ” During dinner she 
mentioned that she had met Mr. Drake, who had said that the 
Prince was likely to be present at the production, having asked 
for the date and other particulars. 

“ But haven’t you heard the great news, dear ? It’s in all the 
late editions of the evening papers.” 

"What is it?" said (Jlory: but she saw what w,ii coming. 

"bather Storm is to follow Father Damien. That's the re¬ 
port, at all c\ cuts; but he is expected to make a statement at 
Ins club to-night, and I have to be there tor the paper.” 

As soon as dinner was over Hosa went off to Soho, and then 
Glory was brought hack with a shock to the agony of her inward 
struggle She knew that her hour had arris ed, and that on her 
action now e\entiling depended. She knew' th.it she could 
inner break the chains by which the world and her profession 
h< Id her She knew' that the other woman had come, that she 
must go with her, anti go for good. But the renunciation of 
love was terrible The (lay hail been soft and beautiful. It was 
falling asleep and yawinng now, with a drowsy breeze that shook 
the*}(dlow leaves as they hung withered and clos(d on the thin¬ 
ning boughs like the fingers of an old maid’s hand. She was 
sitting at the desk by the window, tiying to write a letter. 
More than once she tore up the sheet, dried her eyes, and began 
again. What she wrote last was this 

It is impossible, dear John. I cannot go with you to the 
South Seas. I have struggled, but I cannot, I cannot 1 It is 
llu' greatest, noblest, sublimest mission m the world, but I am 
not the woman for these high tasks. I should be only a fruitless 
fig-tree, a sham, a hvpoente. It would be like taking a dead 
1nk1\ w’it h 3 on to take me, for my heart w'ould not be there. 
You would find* that out, dear, and l should be ashamed. 

•* And then I cannot leave this life—I cannot give up London. 
I am like a child -1 like the bustling streets, the brilliant 
thorough fares, the crowds, the 1 lands of music, the lights at 
night, and the sense of life. I like to succeed, too, and to be 
admired, and . . . yes, to hear ‘the clapping of hands in a 
theatre/ You are above all this, and can look down at it ns 
dross, and I like you for that also. But give it all up I can't; I 
haven't the strength ; it is in my blood, dear, and if I part from 
it I must die. 
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" Ant! then 1 like to l>e fondled and coaxed and kissed, and I 
want so much—oh, so much to be loved! I want somebody to 
tell me eveiy day and always how much he loves me, and to 
praise me and pet me and forget everything else for me, every¬ 
thing, everything, even his own soul and salvation. You cannot 
do that; it would be sinful, and besides, it wouldn't be love as 
you understand it, and as it ought to be, if you are to go out to 
that solemn and awful task. 

'• When I said 1 loved you 1 s]K>ke the truth, dear, and yet 1 
didn't know wlmt the word meant really, I didn't realise every¬ 
thing. 1 love you still -with all my heart and soul I love you; 
hut now f know that there is a difference between us, that we 
ran never come together. No, 1 cannot reach up to your 
austere heights I am so weak; you arc so strong. Your 
‘ strength is as the strength of ten, because your heart is pure,' 
while I- 

“ I am unworth} of your thoughts, John. J.cave me to the life 

I lime chosen. It 111 iy be poor and tain and worthless, hut it 

is the only life I’m fit for And \ct I love a on . . . and A’oti 
• • • • 

loved me. I suppose God makes men and women like that 
sometimes, niul it is no use struggling. 

“ One kiss, dear—it is the last.” 


XVIII 

John Stoiim went liack to Victoria Square with a bright and 
joyful face, and found Mrs. Callender waiting for him, grim as a 
judge. He could sec that her eyes were large and red with 
weeping, but she fell on him instantly with withering scorn. 

“ So you’re here at last, are ye ? A pretxy senseless thing 
this is, to be sure ! What are you dreaming about ? Arc you 
bewitched, nr what ? Do you suppose things ran be broken off 
in this way ? You to go to the leper islands indeed !" 

“I’m called/-auntie, and when God calls a man, what can he 

do but answer witli Samuel-” 

et Tut! Don't talk sic nonsense. Besides, Samuel had some 
sense. He waited to be called three times, and I liavena heard 
tlAds your third time of calling.” 

'Shn Storm laughed, and that provoked her to towering 
inclination. "Good God! what are you thinking of, man? 
There’s that puir lassie—you’re running away from her, too, 
aren't you? It's shameful, it's disgraceful, it's unprincipled, 
anrl you to do it too! ” 
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" You needn’t trouble about that, auntie,” said John; " she is 
going with me.” 

"What?” cried Mrs. Callender, and her face expressed bound¬ 
less astonishment 

"Yes,” said John, "you women are brimful of courage, God 
bless you, and she's the bravest of you all.” 

" But you’ll no have the assurance to tak’ that puir bit lassie 
to yonder God-forsaken spot ? ” 

“ She wants to go ... at least she wants to lease London.” 

" What! docs she ? Weel, weel! But didn’t I say she was 
nought but one of your Sisters or sic-hke? . . . And you’re 
going to let a slip of a girl tak’ you away frne your ain work 
and your ain duty . . . and you call yourself a man !” 

Jle began to coax and appease her, and before long the griui 
old face w'as struggling between smiles and tears. 

"Tut! get along wi’ ye 1 I’\e a great mind, though . . I’d 
be liking fine to see her anyway. . . . Now where docs $>he bide 
in London? ” 

" Why do 3*011 want to know that, auntie ? ” 

"What’s it to you, laddie? Can’t a body call to say ' Good- 
byc * to a lassie, and tak' her a wee present before* going away, 
without asking a man’s permission 

" I shouldn’t do it, though, if 1 were you.” 

“ And why not, pray ? ” 

" Because she’s as bright ns a star and ns quick as a diamond, 
and she’d see through you in a twinkling Besides, 1 shouldn't 
advise-” 

" Keep your advice, like your salt, till you’re asked for it, my 
man. . . . And to think of any reasonable body giving up his 
work in I^ondon for that . . . that-” 

" (iood men have gone out to the mission-field, auntie.” 

"Mission fiddlesticks! Jlist a barber’s chair, fit for every comer ” 

" And then this isn’t the mission-field exactly either.” 

" Mair’s the pity, and then you w’ouldim lie running hull-neck 
oil your death Ik* fore your time.” 

"None of n-S can do that, auntie, for Heaven is over all.” 

" High words off an empty stomach, my man, so you can just 
keep them to cool your ]>arndgc But oh dear 1 oh dear! 
You'll forget your puir nuld Jane Callender, anyway'.” 

"Never, auntie!” 

"Tut! don’t tell me.” 

" Never! ” 

" It’s the last I’m to see of y r ou, kiddie. I’m knowing that 
fine . . . and me that fond of you too, and looking on you as 
my ain son.” 
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"Come, auntie, come; you mustn’t take it so seriously.” 

" And to think a bit thing like that can make all this bother- 
mcnt! ” 

*• N«v, it’s my own doing—absolutely mine.” 

“ Aje, nje ! man's the head, but woman turns it.” 

They dined together and then got into the carriage for Soho. 
John talked continually, with ail impetuous rush of enthusiasm ; 
but the old lady sat in gloomy silence, broken only by a sigh. 
At the corner of Downing Street he got out to call on the Prime 
Minister, and sent the carriage 011 to the clcrgy-housc. 

A newsboy going down Whitehall was calling an evening 
paper. John bought a copy, and the first thing his eye fell 
upon was the mention of Ins own name. “The aniiouiicument 
in a 'other column that Father Storm of Soho intends to take 
up the work which the heroic Father Damien has just laid down 
will he received by the public with mingled joy and regret—joy 
at the splendid heroism w Inch prompts so noble a resolve, regret 
at the loss which the Church m Loudon will sustain by the 
removal of a clergyman of so much courage, chvotion, inde¬ 
pendence, and self-sat rifice. . . . That the son of a peer and 
heir to an earldom should voluntarily take up a life of poverty 
in Soho, one of the most crowded, criminal, and neglected 
corners of Christendom, was a fact of so much significance-” 

John Storm crushed the paper in his hand and threw it into 
the street; hut a few minutes afterwards he saw another copy 
of it in tin* hands of the Prime Minister as he came to the door 
of the Cabinet-mom to greet him. The old man’s face looked 
soft, and his voice had a faint tremor. 

" I’m afraid vou are bringing me bad news, John.” 

John laughed noisily. “ Do 1 look like it, uncle 1 Bad news, 
indeed ! No, but the best news m the w'orld ” 

*■ What is it, mv boy ? ” 

“ I'm about to be married. You've often told me 1 ought to 
be, and now I’m going to act on your advice.” 

The bleak old face was smiling. "Thin th -umour 1 sec in 
the papers isn’t true, after all ? ” » 

"Oil, yes, itVtruc enough, and my wife is to go with me.” 

“ But have you considered that carefully ? Isn't it a terrible 
demand to make of any woman? Women are more religious 
thajunen, but they arc more material also. L'nder the heat of 
rclianis impulse a woman is capable of sacrifices—great sacrifice's 
—bfBwhcn it has cooled-” 

“ ® fear of that, uncle,” said John ; and then he tol l the 
Prime Minister what he had told Mrs. Callender--tliut it was 
Glory’s proposal that they should leave I^ondon, and that without 
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this suggestion he might not have thought of his present enter¬ 
prise. The bleak face kept smiling, but the Prime Minister 
was asking himself, “ What docs this mean ? Has she her own 
reasons for wishing to go away ? ” 

“ Do you know, my boy, that, with all this talk, you’ve not yet 
told uie who she is ? ” 

John told him, and then a faint and far-off rumour out of 
another world seemed to flit across his memory. 

“ A11 actress at present, you say ? ” 

" So to speak, but ready to give up everything for this glorious 
mission.” 

“ Very brave, 110 doubt, very beautiful; lint what of your 
present responsibilities—your responsibilities in Iamdon ? ” 

"That’s just whaL 1 came to speak about,” said John; and 
then his rapturous face straightened, and he made some effort 
to plunge into the practical aspect of his affairs ut Soho. There 
w.is lus club tor girls and his home for children. They were to 
be turned out of the clergy-house to-morrow, and he *lmd taken 
a shelter at Westminster. Hut the means to support them were 
still deficient, .uid if there was anything coining to him that 
would suffice for that purjiose ... if then 1 was enough left . . . 
if his mother's money was not all gone- 

The Prime Minister was looking into Joint’s face, watching 
the play of Ins features, but hanily listening to what he said. 
"What does this mean?” he was asking himself, 111 the old 
habitual way of the man whose business it is to lead the motives 
that are not rc\ call'd. 

"So you are willing to leave Iamdon alter all, John 
Why r not, uncle ? London is nothing to me 111 itself, less than 
nothing, and if that brave girl to whom it is everything- - 

"And yet six months ago I gave you the opportunity of doing 
so, and then-” 

"Then my head was full of dreams, sir. Thank God they arc 
gone now 1 , and I am awake at last.” 

"Hut the Church—I thought \our duty and devotion to the 
Church— - v 

"The Church is a chaos, uncle, a w'reck of fragments without 
unity, principle, or life. No man can find foothold in it now' 
without accommodating his duty and lus loyalty to his chances 
of a livelihood. It is a career, not a crusade. Once I imagined 
that a man might live as a protest against all this, but it was a 
dream, n \aui and presumptuous dream.” 

" And then your woman movement-” 

" Another dream, uncle 1 A whole standing army marshalled 
and equipped to do battle against the world’s sins toward woman 

z 
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coaid never hope for victoiy. Why ? Because the enemy is 
ourselves, and only God can contend against a foe like that. He 
will, too! For the wrongs inflicted on woman by this wicked 
and immoral London, God will visit it with his vengeance yet. 
1 see it coming, it is not lar oft*, and God help those-” 

"But surely, my boy, surely it is not necessary to fly away 
from the world in order to escape from your dreams ? Just when 
it is going to be good to you, too. It was kicking and cuffing 

und laughing at you only > esterduy-” 

And to-morrow it would "kick and cuff and laugh at me 
again. Oh, it is a cowardly and contemptible world, unde, and 
happy L the man who wants nothing of it! He is its master, 
its absolute master, and everybody else is its wretched flave. 
Think of the people who are scrambling for lame and titles and 
decorations and invitations to Court! They’ll ail be in their six 
feet by two feet some day. And then think of the neh men 
who hire detectives to wateli over their children lest they should 
be stolen for sake of a ransom, while they themselves, like human 
null-horses, go tramping round and round the safes which contain 
their securities ! Oh, miserable delusion, to think that because 
a nation is rich it is therefore great! Once 1 thought the Church 
was the refuge from this worst of the spiritual dangers of the 
age, and so it w'ould have been if it had been built on the 
Gospel. But it isn’t; it loves the thrones of the world and 
bows down to the golden calf. Poverty! Give me )>ovcrty and 
let me renounce everything. Jesus, our blessed Jesus, I le knew* 
well what lie was doing in choosing to be jxior, and even as a 
mail lie was the greatest being that ever trod upon the earth.” 

“ But this leper island mission is not ]m>\ erty merely, my dear 
John- it is death, ccrfaun death, sooner or later, and God knows 
W'liat news the next mail may bring us.” 

"As to that, 1 feel 1 am in (rod’s hands, sir, and He knows 
best what is good for us. People talk about dying before their 
time, but no man ever did or ever will or t\cr can do so, and it 
is blasphemy' to think of it. Then whieh of us »-m piolong our 
lives by one day or hour or minute r But God can do every¬ 
thing And what.a grand inspiration to trust yourself absolutely 
to Him, to raise the arms heavenward, which the world would 
pinion to your side, and cry,' Do with me as Thou wilt; I am 
ready for anything —anything.* ” 

A ftanor passed over the wrinkles about the old man’s eyes, 
and hBhought, " All this is self-deception. He doesn’t believe 
a worcBf it* Poor boy! his heart alone is leading him, and lie 
Is the worst slave of us all.” 

Then lie said aloud, " Things haven’t fallen out as 1 expected, 
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John, and I am sorry, very sorry. The laws of life and the laws 
of love don't always run together—I know that quite well." 

John flinched, but made no protest. 

u I shall feel as if I were losing your mother a second time 
when you leave me, my boy. To tell you the truth, I J v« been 
watching you and thinking of you, though you haven't known 
it. And you've rather neglected the old man. I thought you 
might bnng your wife to me some day, and that I might live to 
see your children. But that's all o\ er now, and there seems to 
be no help for it . . . They say the most noble and beautiful 
things in the world are done m a state of fever, and perhaps 
this fever of y ours . . . I I'm 1 . . . As for the money, it is ready 
for you at any time." 

“ There can’t be much left, uncle. 1 have gone through most 
of it." 

“No, John, no; the money you spent was my money—your 
own is still untouched." , 

“ You are too good, uncle, and if I had once thought you 
wished to see more of me-” 

“ Ah, 1 know, I know 1 It was a wise man who said it was 
hard to love a woman and do anything else, even to lo\c God 
Himself." 

John dropped his head and turned to go. 

“ But come again before >011 leave London—if jou do leave it 
—and now' good-lne and God bless you 1 ” 

The news of John Storm’s intention to follow Father Damien 
had touched and thrilled the heart of London, and the stree ts 
and courts about St M.iry Magdalene’»• were thronged with 
people. I11 their eyes he was about to fulfil a glorious mission, 
and ought to be encouraged and sustained. *• Good-bye. Father!" 
ened one. “ God bless you 1 " cried .mother. A young woman 
W'ltli timid eyes stretched out her hand to him, and then every¬ 
body attempted to do the same. He tried to answer cheerfully, 
but was conscious that his throat was thick and his voice was 
husky. Mr|. Fincher was at the door of the clergy-house, 
crying openly and wiping her eyes “ Ain't there lepeis enough 
in London, sir, without goin' to the ends of the earth for ’em ? " 
He laughed and made an effort to answer her humorously, but 
for some reason both words and ideas failed linn. 

The club-room was crowded, and among the girls and Sisters 
there were several strange faces Mrs. Cullender sat at one 
end of the little platform, and she was glowering across at the 
other end, where the Father Superior stood in his black cassock, 
quiet and watchful, and with the sprawling, smiling face of 
Brother Andrew by his side. The girls were singing when John 
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entered, and their voices swelled out ns they saw him pushing 
his way through When the hymn ended there was sdcnce for 
a moment, as if it was expected that he would speak, but he did 
not rise, and the lady at the harmonium began again. Some of 
the ypuug mothers from the Shelter above had brought down 
their little ones, and the thin, tuneless voices could be heard 
among the rest— 

“ There's n Friend for little children 
Above the bright blue sky.” 

John had made a brave fight for it, but lie was beginning to 
break down. Kverylmdy else had risen; he could not rise A11 
expression of fear und at the same tune of shame, had come into 
his face Vaguely, half-consciously, half-reproachfiilly, he begun 
to review the situation. After all. he was deserting Ins post, he 
w'as running away. This was Ins true scene, his true work, and 
if he turned his back upon it he would be pursued by eternal 
regrets. And yet he miht go, he must leave everything—that 
alone In* understood mid t* It. 

All at oiu\. (Jod knows why, he began to think of something 

which had happened when ho was a boy. With his father he 

was crossing the Diuldon Sands The tide was out, fir out, but 

it had turned; it was galloping towards them, and they could 

hear the champing waves 011 the beach behind. “ Hun, boy, 

run! (live me vour hand and run 1 ” 

» 

Then he resumed the current of Ins former thoughts. “ f \\ hat 
was I thinking about*” lie asked himself; and when he remem¬ 
bered, bethought, “ I will give my hand to the Heavenly Father 
and go on without fear.” At the seeoiul verse he lalhed, rose 
to his feet, and joined 111 the singing. It was said afterwaids 
that his deep voice lung out above all the other voues, and that 
he sang 111 rapid and irregular time, going faster and faster at 
every line. 

They had reached the last verse blit oue w hen he saw a young 
girl crushing her way towards him with a letter. *die was smil¬ 
ing, and seemed proud to render hiii. tins service. He was 
about to lav the letter aside when he glanced at it, and then lie 
could not put it down. It was marked “ I'rgcnt, ’ and the 
address was 111 (dory’s handwriting. The champing waves were 
in his ears again. Thcy r w r cre coming on au(l on. 

A prJfentmient of evil crept over him, and he opened the 
letter aft rend it. Then liis life fell to vv reek in a moment. 
Its nullity, its hopelessness, its futility, its folly, the world with 
its elusive joys, love with its deceptions so cruel and so sweet, 
all, all came sweeping up on him like the sea-wrnck out of a 
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storm. In an instant the truth appeared to him, and he under¬ 
stood himself at last. For Glory’s sake lie had sacrificed every¬ 
thing, and deceived himself before God and man. And yet she 
had failed him and forsaken him, and slipped out of liis hands 
in the end. The tide had overtaken aiul surrounded him, and 
the voices of the girls and the children were like the roar of the 
waters in his ears. 

But vihat was this ? Why had they stopped singing^ All at 
once he became aware that everybody else was seated, and that 
he was standing alone 011 the edge of the platform with Glory's 
letter in his hand. 

“ Hush ! hush ! ” There was a strained silence, and he tned 
to recollect w hat it was that he w as exacted to do. Every eye 
was on his face. Some of the strangers opened note-books and 
sat ready to write. Then, coining to himself, he understood 
what was before linn, and tiled to control his voice and begin. 

“Gnls,” he said; but lie was hardly able to speak or breathe. 
“Girls,” he said again ; but Ins strong voice shook, middle tried 
111 vain to go 011. 

One of the girls began to sob. Then another and another. 
It was said afterwards that iiolmdv could look oil lus draw 11 lace, 
so hopeless, so full of the traces of suffering and bitter sadness, 
w ithout wanting to cry aloud. But he coni rolled himself at length. 

“ My good fnends all, von came to-nighl to bid me God-speed 
on a long journey, and I came to bid vou faievvell. But there 
is a higher Power that rules our actions, and it is little we know 
of our own future or our fate or ourselves God bids me tell vou 
that my leper island is to be London, and that my work among 
vou is not done vet ” 

After sav ing this he stood a moment as if intending to say 
more, hut he said nothing. The letter crinkled in lus fingers; 
lie looked at it, an expression of hclph ssness came into lus face, 
and he sat down. And then the Father eaiue up to him and sat 
beside him, and took his hand and comforted it as if lie had been 
a little child 

There w as ^mol her attempt to smg, but the livnm made 110 
headway this time, for some of the girls were ervnig, they hardly 
knew why, and others were whispering, and the strangers were 
leaving the room. Two ladies were* going down the stairs. 

“ 1 felt sure lie wouldn’t go,” said one 

" Why so ? " said the other. 

" I can't tell you. I had my private reasons ” 

It was ltosn Maequarne Going down the dark lane she came 
ufMin a w'onian who had haunted the outside of the building 
during the past half-hour, apparently thinking at one moment 
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of entering nnd at the next of going away. The woman hur¬ 
riedly lowered her veil as Rosa approached her, but she was too 
late to avoid recognition. 

“ Glory ! Is it you ? " 

Glory covered her face with her hand * and sobbed. 

“ Whatever are you doing here ? ” 

*' Don't ask me, Rosa. Oh. I’m a lost woman ! Lord forgive 
me ! what have I done ?” 

“ My poor child ! ” 

te Take me home, Rosa; and don’t leave me to-night, dear— 
not to-night, Rosa.” 

And Rosa took her by the arm and led her back to Clement's Inn. 

Ne\t morning before daybreak the brothers of the Society of 
the Holy Gcthsemanc had gathered in their church in Bishops- 
gate Sheet for Lauds and Prime Only the chancel was lighted 
up, the rest of the church was dark, but the first gleams of dawn 
were now struggling through the eastern window against the 
candlelight on the altar and the gaslight on the choir. 

.John Storm was stnmhng on tin* altar steps, anil the Father 
was by his side. He wn-* wearing the cassock of the Brother¬ 
hood, and the cord with the three knots was bound about his 
waist All was silent round about, the city was still asleep, the 
current of life had not yet awakened for the day Lauds nnd 
Prime were over, the brothers were on their knees, and the 
Father was reading the last word-, of the dedication service. 

“ Amen ! Amen 1 ” 

There was a stroke of the liell overhead, a door somewhere 
was loudly slammed, and then the organ began to play— 

“ Holy. Holy, Iloly, Lord Hod Alnmrlih.” 

The brothers rose and sang, their voices filled the dark place,and 
the ipmcring sounds of the organ swelled up to tlu* unseen roof. 

(t Holv. Hole. IIolv f Merciful and Miirliti, 

(iod in Tince Poisons, Blessed Trinity ! 

The Father's cheeks wrerc moist, but bis eyes were shining 
mid his face was full of a great joy. John Storm was standing 
with bowed head. He had made the vows of jioverty, chastity, 
and obedience, and surrendered his life to God. 


END OF THIRD ROOK 
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FOURTH BOOK.—SANCTUARY 


I 

Six months {Hissed, and a jvmic terror had seized Ixnidon. It 

was one of those epidemic frenzies which have fallen upon great 

cities in former ages of the world. The public mind was filled 

with the idea that I^mdon was threatened with a serious danger, 

that it was verging on an awful crisis, that it was about to be 

destroved. 

■ 

The signs were such as base usually been considered prepara¬ 
tory to the Second Coining of the Messiah— a shock of earth¬ 
quake, which threw down a tottering chimney (somewhere in 
Sohd). and the expected appearance of a comet. Hut this was 
not to be the second Advent: it was to be a disaster confined to 
London. 

God was about to punish fauidon for its sms. The dishonour 
lay at its door of being the wickedest city in the world. Side 
by side with the de\elopments of nieehanio.il science, lifting 
men to the power and {msitiou of angels, tlicic was a mural 
degeneration degrading them to the lew l of beasts. With an 
apjiarent aspiration after social and humanitarian reform, there 
W'as a corruption of the public conscience and a hardening of 
the public heart. Loudon was the liwng picture of this startling 
contrast. Impiety, iniquity, impurity. and injustice were at 
f heir height here, and cither Lngluud must forfeit her posi¬ 
tion among the nations or the Almighty would interpose. The 
Almighty was about to interpose, and the consummation of Lon¬ 
don’s wickedness w as near. 

By what means the destruction of London would come to jkiss 
wras a matter on which there w r erc many theories, and the fear 
and consternation $£ the people took wirious shapes. One of 
them was that of a mighty earthquake, m which the dome of 
St. Paul's was to totter, and the towers of Westminster Abbey 
to rock and fall amid clouds of dust. Another was that of an 
avenging fire, m which the great city was to light up the whole 
face of Europe and burn to ashes, as a witness of God’s wrath at 
the sins of men. A third was that of a flood, in which the 
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Thames was to rise and submerge the city, and tens of thousands 
of houses and hundreds of thousands of persons were to be 
w ashed away and destroyed. 

Concerning the time of the event the popular imagination 
had attained to a more definite idea. It was to occur on the 
great day of the Epsom races. Derby-day was the national day. 
More than am day associated with political independence, or 
with victory in battle, or yet with religious sanctity, the duy 
devoted to sport and gambling and intemperance and immorality 
w'os England's day. Therefore the Almighty had selected that 
day for the awful revelation by wdiich lie would make His 
power known to man 

Thus tlic heart of I^mdon w r as once more stormed, and shame 
and pa*'ic ran through it like an epidemic. The consequences 
w T ere the usual ones. In vain the newspapers published articles 
in derision of the madness, with accounts of similar frenzies 
which had laid hold of I^ondon before. There w.is a run 011 the 
banks, men sold their businesses, dissolved their partnerships, 
transferred their stocks, and removed to houses outside the 
suburbs, (ireat losses w^re sustained in all ranks of societv, 
and the only class known to escape were the .lews on the 1*’\- 
climgc, who held their pence and profited by their infidelity. 

When people asked tliemsehes who the author and origin of 
the panic was, they thought instantly, and with one accord, of a 
dark-e\cd lonely man, who walked the streets of Ixnuloii in the 
black eassoek of a monk, with the cord and three knots which 
were the witness of life vows. No dress could have shown to 
belter advantage his dark-biow 11 face and tall figure. Some¬ 
thing majestic seemed to hang about the man. IIis lug lustrous 
eyes, Ins faint smile with its sad expression always behind it. Ins 
silence, his reserve, Ins burning eloquence when he preached, 
seemed to lay siege to the imagination of the populace, and 
especially to take hold, as w ith a fiery grip, of the iinjuissioued 
souls of women. 

A certain mystery' about Ills life did much to help this 
extraordinary fascination. When Ixuidon ns a whole became 
conscious of him, it w.is understood Ihut he was in sonic sort a 
nobleman os well as a priest, and had rcinuinccd the pleasures 
and possessions of the world aud given up all for God. His life 
was dfooted to the poor and outcast, esjiedally to the Magdalenes 
and tljf'ir unhappy children. Although a detached monk still, 
and li ■ *ig in obedience to the rule of one of the monastic 
brotherhoods of the Anglican Church, he was also vicar of a 
parish in Westminster. His church was a centre of religious 
life in that abandoned district, having no fewer than thirty 
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parochial organisations connected with it, including guilds, clul», 
temperance societies, savings-banks, and, above all, shelters and 
orphanages for the girls and their little ones who were the 
vicar's especial care. 

His chief helpers were a company of devoted women, drawn 
mainly from the fashionable fringe which skirted his squalid 
district, and banded together as a sisterhood. For clerical help 
he depended entirely on the brothers of his Society, and the money 
sated by these voluntary agencies lie distributed among the 
poor, the sick, and the unfortunate. Money of his own he had 
none, and his purse was always empty by reason of his free- 
handedness. Humour spoke of a fortune of many thousands 
which had been spent wholly on others, in the building or 
maintenance of school and hospital, shelter and refuge. He 
lived a lift, of more than Christian simplicity, and was seen to 
treat himself with constant disregard of comfort and eon- 
\emence. His only home was two rooms (formerly assigned to 
the choir) on the ground-floor under his church, and it wiis 
understood that lie slept on a hospital-bed wrapped in the 
cloak which in winter lie wore over his cassock. His personal 
servant in these cell-like quarters was a lay brother from his 
Society.- a big, ungainly boy', with sprawling features,—who 
sen ed him, and lo\ed him, and looked up to him w'lth the 
det otion of a dog; A dog of other kind lie had also a blood¬ 
hound, whose affecliou for linn was a terror to all who awakened 
its jealousy' or provoked its master’s w rath People said lie had 
learnt renunciation, and was the most Chnst-like man lhey r had 
c\er known. lie was called “The Father ” 

Such was the man with whom the popular imagination asso¬ 
ciated the idea of the panic, but what specific ground there was 
for i.iy ing upon him the resjionsibility of the precise predictions 
which led to it none could lightly' say. It was remembered 
afLerwards that every new' folly had liecn ascribed to him. “ The 
Father says so and so," or “The Father says such and such wall 
come to pass," and then came prophecies which were the 
remotest lirfku his thoughts. No matter liow r wild or extrava¬ 
gant the assertion, if it was laid upon him there wire people 
ready to believe it, so deep was the impression made on the 
public mind by this priest in the black cassock, wath the blood¬ 
hound at his heels, so strong was the assurance that lie was a 
man with the breath of God m him. 

What w'as known with certainty' was that the Father preached 
ngainst the impurities and injustices of the age with a vehemence 
never heard before, and that when he spoke of the wickedness 
of the w'orld towards woman, of the temptations tliat were laid 
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before her,—temptations of dress, of luxury, of false work and 
false fame,—and then of the cruel neglect and abandonment of 
woman when her summer had gone and her winter had come, 
his lips seemed to be touched as by a live coal from the altar, 
and his eyes to blaze as with Pentecostal fire. Cities and nations 
which countenanced and upheld such corruptions of a false 
civilisation would be overtaken by the judgment of God. That 
judgment was near, it was imminent, and but for the many 
instances in which the life of the rich, the great, and the power¬ 
ful was redeemed by the highest virtue, this pitiful farce of a 
national existence would have been played out already,—but for 
the good men still found in Sodom the city of ahominntions 
must long since have been destroyed People there were to 
laugh at these predictions, but they were only throwing cold 
wratei on lime, the more they did so the more it smoked. 

Little by little a supernatural atmosphere gathered alioiit the 
Father as a man sent from God. One day he \isitcd a child 
who was sick with a bad mouth, and, touching the child’s mouth, 
he said, “ft will be well soon.” The child recovered immer 
diatelv, and the idea wm started that he was a healer. People 
waited for him that they might touch his hand Sometimes 
after service lie had to stand half-an-hour while the congrega¬ 
tion filed jwist him. Hard-headed persons, sane and cute in 
other relations of life, were heard to protest that on shaking 
hands with him nil electric current passed through them. Sick 
people declared themselves cured by the sight of him, and char¬ 
latans sold handkerchiefs on pretence that he had blessed them, 
lie repeatedly protested that it was not necessary to touch or 
even to see him. 4f Your faith alone can make von whole.” But 

V 

the frenzy increased, the people crowded upon him, and he was 
followed through the streets for his blessing 

Somebody discovered that lie was born on the ~." 5 tli of Decem¬ 
ber, and was just thirty-three years of ago. Then the madness 
reached its height. A certain resemblance was observed in his 
face and head to the traditional head and face of Christ, and it 
was the humour of the populace to discover soim mystical rela¬ 
tions between him and the Divine figure. Hysterical women 
kissed his hand, and even hailed him as their Saviour. He 
protested and remonstrated, lint all to no purpose. The delusion 
grew, and his protestations helped it. 

As? 'he day approached that was to be big with the fate of * 
Ivoncr. I, his church, which had been crowded before, was now 
besieg 1 He w r ns understood to preach the hope that m the 
calamity to befall the city a remnant would be saved, as Israel 
was saved from the plagues of Egypt. Thousands who w'ere too 
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poor to leave London had determined to spend the night of the 
fateful day in the open air, and already they were going out into 
the fields and the parks, to Hampstead, Highgatc, and Black- 
heath. The panic was becoming terrible, and the newspapers 
were calling upon the authorities to intervene. A danger to 
the public ]K*ace was threatened, and the man who was chiefly 
to blame for it should be dealt with at once. No matter that 
he was innocent of active sedition, no matter that lie was living 
a life devoted to religious and humanitarian reforms, no matter 
that his vivid faith, his trust in God, mid his obedience to the 
Divine will were like a light shining in a dark place, no matter 
that lie was not guilty of the wild extravagance of the predic¬ 
tions of his followers ,—“ tiie Father ” was a peril, he was a panic- 
maker, and he should be arrested and restrained. 

The morning of Derby-day broke grey and dull and close. It 
was one of those mornings in summer which portend a thunder¬ 
storm and great heat. In that atmosphere Ixindon awoke to 
two great fevers -the fever of superstitious fear and the fevetof 
gambling and sport. 


II 

Birr London is a monster with many hearts: it is capable of 
vinous emotions, and e\en at that feverish time it was at the 
full tide of a sensation of a different kind entirely. This was a 

m 

new play and a new' pl.ner. The play was “risky”; it was 
understood to present the fallen woman in her naked reality, 
and not as a soiled dove or sentimental plaything. The placer 
was the aetress w I10 performed this part. She was new to the 
stage, and little was known of her, hut it was whispered that 
she had something in common with the character she personated. 
1 ler success had been instantaneous : her photograph was in the 
shop-window^; it had been reproduced in the illustrated }>apcrs; 
she had sat to famous artists, and her portrait in oils wavs on the 
line at Burlington House. 

The play was the latest work of the Scandinavian dramatist, 
the actress was Glory Qitnyle. 

At nine o’clock on the morning of Dcrby-day Glory was 
waiting in the drawing-room of the Garden House, dressed in 
a magnificent outdoor costume of pale grey, W'liich seemed to 
wave tike a ripe hayfield. She looked paler and more nervous 
than before, and sometimes she glanced at the clock oa the 
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mantelpiece, and sometimes looked away in the distance before 
her while she drew on her long white gloves and buttoned them. 
Rosa Maequame came upstairs hurriedly. She was smartly 
dressed in black with red roses, and looked bright and brisk 
and happy. 

“He has sent Benson with the carriage to ask us to drive 
down," said Rosa. “ Must ha\e some engagement surely. Let 
us be off, dear. No time to lose." 

“Shall I go, I wonder said Glory with a strange gravity. 

“Indeed yes, dear. Why not* You'\e not lieen in good 
spirits lately and it w'ill do you good. Besides, you deserve a 
holiday after a six months’ season. And then it’s such a great 
day for hnn ton-" 

“Very well. I'll go,” said Glory, and at that moment a twitch 
of her nervous fingers broke a button of one of the gloves. She 
drew it off, threw both gloves on ton side-table, took up another 
pair that lay there and followed Rosa down the stairs. An open 
carriage w-as waiting for them in the outer court of the Inn, and 
ten minutes afterwards they drew' up in a narrow street off 
Whitehall, under a wide archway which opened into the large 
and silent quadrangle leading to the principal public offices. It 
was the Home Office: the carriage had conn* for Drake. 

Drake had seen changes in his life too. His father was dead 

and lie had succeeded to the baronetcy. He lud also inherited 

a racing establishment which the family had long upheld, and 

a colt which had been entered for the Dcrbv nearly three 

• • 

years ago was to run m the race that day Its name was 
El la 11 Y.uinin, and it was not a favourite. Notwithstanding the 
change in his fortunes. Drake still held his jiositiou of private 
secretary to the Secretary of State, but it was understood that 
he was shortly to enter public life under the wing of the Govern¬ 
ment, and to stand for the first constituency that became vacant. 
Ministers predicted a career for lnm ; there was nothing he might 
not aspire to, and hardly anything he might not do. 

Parliament had adjourned in honour of the dev on which the 
“Isthmian games" wire celebrated, md the Home Sccretniy, 
as leader of the Lower Iloiitc, had said that horse-racing was 
“a noble and distinguished sport desening of a national 
holiday." But the Minister himself, niu! consequently lus secre¬ 
tary, jjiail been compelled to put in an appearance at their office 
for a. that. There was urgent business demanding prompt 
atten in. 

In tne large green room of the Home Office o\ erlooking the 
empty quadrangle, the Minister, dressed in a jmddock coat, re¬ 
ceived a deputation of six clergymen. It included Archdeacon 
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Wealthy, who served as its spokesman. In a rotund voice, strut¬ 
ting a step and swinging his glasses, the Archdeacon stated their 
case. They hod conic, most reluctantly and with a sense of pain 
and grief and humiliation, to make representations alxuit a 
brother clergyman It was the notorious Mr. Storm—" Father " 
Storm, for he was drawing the people into the Roman oliediencc. 
The man was bringing religion into ridicule and contempt, and 
it was the duty of all who loved their mother Church- 

"Pardon me, Mr. Archdeacon, wc hn\e nothing to do with 
that,” said the Minister. “ You should go to your Bishop. Surely 
he is the pro]>er person-” 

"We've been, sir," said the Archdeacon, and then followed 
an explanation of the Bishop's pow erlessncts. The Church pro¬ 
vided no funds to protect a Bishop from legal proceedings in 
inhibiting a vicar gmlty of this ridiculous kind of conduct. " But 
the man comes within the power of the secular authorities, sir. 
He is constantly inciting people to assemble unlawfully to the 
danger of the public* peace ” * 

"How* How*" 

“ Well, he is a fanatic, a lunatic, and has put out monstrous ami 
ridiculous predictions about the destruction of lamdon, causing 
disorderly crowds to assemble almut his church. The thorough¬ 
fares are blocked, and people are puslud about and assaulted. 
Indeed, things have come to such a pass that now* . . to¬ 
day -" 


"Pardon 111c again, Mr. \rchdi.icon, hut this seems to be a 
simple matter for the police Why didn’t you go to the Com¬ 
missioner at Scotland Yard * " 

"We did, sir; hut lie said —you will hardly believe it, but ho 
actually a (firmed - that as the man had been guilty of no overt 
act of sedition-” 

“ Pieeiscly : that’would be my view too ” 

" \nd arc we, sir, to wait for a not, for death, for murder, 
before the law* can be put in motion ? Is there 110 pre¬ 
cedent for proceeding before anything serious ... I muy say 
alarming-' 

"Well, gentlemen,’' said the Minister, glancing impatiently 
at Ins watch, " I can only promise you that the matter shall have 
proper attention. The Commissioner shall be seen, and if a 
summons-” 

"It is too late for that now', sir. The man is a dangerous 
madman, aud should he arrested and put under restraint" 

"I confess I don't quite see what lie has done, but if-" 

The Archdeacon drew himself up. " Because a clergyman is 
well connected—lias high official connections indeed . . . Bat 
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surely it is better that one man should be put under control, 
whoever he is, than that the whole Church and nation should be 
endangered and disgraced.” 

“Ah . . . H’m! . . . H’m! 1 think I've heard that senti¬ 
ment before somewhere, Mr. Archdeacon. But I’ll not detain 
you now. If a warrant is necessaiy ...” and with vague 
promises and plausible speeches tlic Minister bowed the deputa¬ 
tion out of the room. Then he pisht and pshawed, swung a 
field-glass across his shoulder and prepared to leave for the 
day. 

“ Confound them 1 How these Christians love each other! I 
leave it with you, Drake. When the matter was mentioned at 
Downing Street the Prime Minister told us to act without regard 
to his interest in the young priest. If there’s likely to be a riot 
let the Commissioner get his wurrunt . . . Heigho! Ten thirty! 
I’m oft’! Good-clay 1 " 

Some minutes afterwards Drake himself, having written to 
Scotland Yard, followed his chief down the private stfRrcase 
to the quadrangle, where Glory ami Rosa wcic waiting in the 
carriage under the arch. 

In honour of the event m which his horse was to play a part 
Drake had engaged a coach to take a party of friends to the 
Dow ns. They assembled at a hotel in the Buckingham Palace 
Uoad Lord Robert was there, dressed m the latest fashion, 
with boots of approved Parisian shape and a necktie of crying 
colours. Betty Bellman was with him. in a red and w'hite clress 
and a large reel hat. There was a lady in pale green with a light 
bonnet, another in grey and white, and another in brightest 
blue. They were a large, smart, and even gorgeous company, 
chiefly theatrical. Before eleven o’clock they were spinning 
along the Kcnnington Road on their way to Epsom. 

Drake himself drove, and Glory occupied the seat of honour 
by his side. She was looking brighter now, and was smiling 
and laughing and making little sallies in response to her com- 
p in ion's talk. He was telling her ill alxmt the cutrnival. The 
Derby was the greatest nice the world over. 11 was run for about 
six thousand sovereigns, but the total turn-over of the meeting 
was probably a million of money. Thus, on its business side 
alopc. it was a great national enterprise, and the Puritans whto 
wo 4 abolish it ought to think of tliat. A racehorse cost about 
thr i hundred a year to keep; but, of course, nobody maintained 
his lacing establishment on his winnings. Nearly everybody had 
to bet, and gambling was not so great an offence as some people 
supposed. The whole trade of the world w r as of the nature of 
% gamble, life itself was a gamble, and the racecourse was the 
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duly market in the world where no man could afford to go 
bankrupt or be a defaulter and refuse to pay. 

They were now going by Glaphain Common with an unbroken 
stream of vehicles of every sort—coaches with outriders, landaus, 
hansom cabs, omnibuses, costers’ spring-carts and barrows. Every 
coach carried its horn, and every horn was blown at the approach 
to every village. The sun was hot, and the road* were rising to 
the horses' fetlocks in dust. Drake v<is pointing out some of 
their travelling companions. That large coach going by at a 
furious gallop was the coach of the Army und Navy Club ; that 
barouche with its pair of greys and its postilion belonged to a 
well-known wine merchant; that carriage, with its couple of 
leaders worth hundreds apiece, was the property of a prosperous 
publican; that was the coach w'hich usually run between 
Northumberland Avenue and Virginia Water, and its seats 
w'crc let out at so much apiece, usually to clerks w ho practised 
innocent frauds to escape from the City; those soldiers.on the 
omnibus were from Wellington Barracks on " Derby lea\e;” and 
those jolly tars with their sweethearts, packed like herrings in a 
car, were the only true sjKirtsmen 011 the road, and probably 
hadn’t the price of a glass of rum 011 any race of the day. 
Going by road to the Derby was almost a tiling of the jmst, 
smart people didn’t often do it, but it was the best fun anyway, 
and many an old sport tooled his team on tin* ro.ul still. 

Glory grew' brighter at e\ery mile they covered Everything 
pleased or amused or astonished her. With the charm' bom of 
a vivid interest in life she radiated happiness over all the com¬ 
pany. Sonic glimpses of the eountry girl came hack, her soul 
thrilled to the beauty of the world around, and she cried out, 
like a child at sight of the chestnut and red hawthorn, and at 
the scent of spring w'ith which the air was laden. From time 
[to time she was recognised on the road, people raised their hats 
to her, and Dmkc made no disguise of Ins beaming pride. He 
leaned back to liosa, who was sitting 011 the seal behind, and 
whispered, “ Like herself to-day, isn’t she ? ” 

“ Why shouldn’t she be, w'ith all the W'orld at her feet and 
her future on the knees of the gods r ” said "Rosu. 

But a shade of sadness came over Glory’s face, as if the gay 
world and its amusements had not altogether filled a \ oid that 
was left somewhere in her heart They were drawing up to 
[water the horses at the old "Cock” at Sutton, and a brown- 
aced woman, with big silver earrings and a monster hat and 
leather, came up to the coach to tell the “ quality" their fortunes. 

" Oh, let us, Gio," cried Betty. “ I’d love it of all things, 
doncher know'! ” 
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The gipsy had held out her hand to Glory. “ Let me look at 
your palm, pretty lady.” 

“ Ain I to cross it with sdver first ? ” 

“ Thank you kindly. Hut must I tell you the truth, lady ? ” 

** Why, yes, mother. Why not ? ” 

“ Then you're going to lose money to-day, l.uly; but never 
mind, you shall be fortunate m the end, and the one you love 
shall be yours." 

“ That’s all right," cried the gentlemen 111 chorus 
The ladies tittered, and Glory turned to Drake and saul, “A 
jmir of gloves against Milan Vann in." 

“ Done !" said Drake, and there was general laughter , 

The gipsy still held Glory's hand, and, looking up at Drake 
out of the corner of her eves, she said, “ 1 won't tell you what 
colour he is, pretty lady; but lie is young and tall, and though 
lie is a gorgio lie is the kind a Romany girl would die for. 
Much trouble you’ll have with him, and because of his fooleji- 
ncsi and your own iinkinducss voil’ll put seven scoic miles 
between you. Von like to live jour life, lady, and as men 
drown thnr sorrows in crude so do you drown yours hi pleasure. 
Hut it will .ill conic right at last, lady, and those who envy und 
hate you now w r ill kiss the ground you walk on " 

(t Glo," said Hetty, "I'm surprised at ye, dearest, listenin’ to 
such clippertv clapper.” 

(■lory dul not recover her coni|x>Mirc afttr this incident until 
they came near the Downs. Meantime the grooms had blown 
their horns at many villages hidden 111 the verdure of charming 
hollows, and the coaches had overtaken the people who had j 
left London earlier 111 the day' to make the journey afoot. Hoy' , 
tramps looking tired alieadv \\ ish ye luck, gentlemen"— 
fat sailors and mutilated colliers playing organs —“ ’Twas nij 
Trafalgar Hay" and “Conic who.uu to tliec childer and me”—/ 
tatterdemalions selling the •• C’rect Card—on'y fouip< nee andr 
. I've slop’ out on the Downs last night, s’elp in*;”— and aft tp 
ragged army of the maimed and the miserable w ho hang on, tne 
edge of a carnival /„ 

Among this wreckage as they skimmed over it on the civieh 
there was one figure more grotesque than the rest, a Polish Jew 
m his long kaftan and his worn sabbath hat, going along alone, ( 
tnC'lc-traddlc, 111 his slippers without heels. Iaml Robert w*alj; 
at c moment teasing Hetty into a pet by christening he T J\ 
“Ti Elephant" 111 allusion to her stoutness. Hut somebtxiy 

called lus attention to tlie Jew, and he screwed Ins glass to his 
eye, and cried, “ Father Storm, by Jov e !" 

The nickname was taken up by other people on the coach, ( 
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and also by people on other coaches, anil " Father Storm!" was 
thrown at the poor scarecrow as a missile from twenty quarters 
at once. Glory's colour was rising to her curs, and Drake was 
humming a tunc to cover her confusion But Betty was asking 
" Who was Father .Storm, if you please ? ” and laird Robert w r as 
saying, “ Bless my stars, this is something new, don't you know ! 
Here's someliodv w ho doesn’t know Father Storm ! Father 

m 

Storm, my dear Klephant, is the prophet, the modern Jonah 
who predicts that Nineveh, that is to say lamdon, is to be 
destroyed this very day 1 " 

" He must be balmy," said Betty, and the lady in blue went 
into tits of laughter 

"Yes," said laird Robert, "and all because wicked men like 
ourselves insist on enjoying ourselves 011 a day like this with 
pretty people like you.” • 

u Well, lie is a cough-drop 1 " said Betty. The lady in blue 
asked what was " balmy" and a " cough-drop," anil I ami Robert 
said - * 

“ Betty means that the good father is crazy . . . silly . . . 
stupid . . . cracked 111 the head, 111 shoit- —” 

But Glory could hear no more. It was an insult to John 
Storm to be sat upon in judgment by such a woman. With a 
fiery jet of tcmjier she turned about and said, ** Pity then* are 
not more heads cracked, tin n, if it would only let a little of 
the light of heav en into them " 

*■ ()li, if it’s like that . . " began Betty, looking round 

significantly, and I.ord Robert said, " It is like that, dear 
Elephant, and if our charming hurricane will jiardon me, l'i:i 
not surprised that the man has broken out as a Messiah, and 
if the authorities don't intervene-- 

" Hold vour tongue, Robert," cried Drake. “ Listen c\ cry- 
body I ’’ 

They were climbing on to the Downs, and could hear the 
deep hum of the people 011 the course. " My!" said Betty. 
"Well 1 " said the lady 111 blue. "It's like a bos hive with the 
lid off," said fflory. 

As they {Missed the railway' station the people who had 
come by tram {mured into the road, and the coach had to 
slow down. "They must have’come from the four winds of 
heaven,” said Glory. 

“ Wait, only wait," said Drake. 

Some minutes afterward everybody drew breath. They were 
on the top of the common, and had a full view of the course. 
It was a vast sea of humuu beings stretching as far as the eye 
could reach—a black moving ocean without a glimpse of soil 

3 A 
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or grass. The race track itself was a river of people; the 
grand stand, tier on tier, was black from its lawftis at the 
bottom to its sloping gallery on top, and the “ hill " opposite 
was a rocky coast of carnages, booths, carts, and clustering 
crowds. Glory’s eyes seemed to leap out of her head. “It's 
a nation ! ” she said with panting breath. “ An empire! " 

They were diving into these breaking, plashing, plunging 
waters of human life with their multitudinous voices of 
laughter and speech, ami Glory was looking at a dark figure 
in the hollow' below v Inch seemed to stand up above the rest, 
when Drake cried. 

“ Sit hard everybody ! We’ll take the hill at a gallop." 

Then to the er.ick of the whip, the whoop of the driver, 
ana the blast of the horn, the horses fiew r down like the wind. 
Betty sere.uned, Rosa groaned, and Glory laughed and looked 
up at Drake in her delight When the coach drew up on the 
other side of the hollow, the bell was ringing at the grand 
stand as signal for .mother race, and the dark figure had dis- 
uppeaicd. 


Ill 

Tuvr morning wdicu John Storm went to take seven-o’clock 
celebiation, the knocker-np with his long stick hod not yet 
finished Ins rounds in the courts and allevs about the church, 
but the costers with their barrows and donkeys, their wives 
and their children, were making an early start. for Kjisom. 
There were many communicants, and it was eight o’clock 
before he returned to his rooms. By that time the ]x>stinAn 
had made his first delivery, and there was a letter from the 
Prime Minister. “Come to Downing Street as soon as this 
reaches you. I must see you immediately." 

lie ate lus breakfast of milk and brown bread, said, " Good¬ 
bye, Brother Andrew; I shall be back for evening service," 
whistled to the dog and set out into the streets. But a sort of 
superstitious fear had taken hold of him, as if an event of 
supreme importance in his life was impending, and before 
answering his uuclc’s summons be made a round of the build- 
pi in the vicinity W'hicli were devoted to the work of-liis 
1 bsion. His first visit was to the school. The children had 
assembled, and they were being marshalled in order by'the 
'Sisters, and prepared for their hymn and prayer. 
“Good-morning, Father.” 

“Good-morning, children." 
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Many of them had presents for him^nne a flower, another a 
biscuit, another a marble, and yet another an old Christmas 
eard. "God bless them, and protect them," he thought, and 
he left the school with a full heart. 

His last visit was to the men's shelter, which he had estab¬ 
lished under the management of his former " organ-man," Mr. 
Jupe. It was a bare pbice, a shed which hod been a stable and 
was now floored and ceiled. Beds resembling the bunks in the 
fbcVle of a ship lined the walls. When these were full the 
lodgers lay on the ground. A blanket only was provided. The 
men slept in their clothes, but rolled up their coats for pillows. 
There was a stove where they might‘cook their food if they 
had money to buy any. A lia’porth of tea and sugar mixed, a 
ha’porth of bread and a lia'jiorth of butter made a royal feast. 

Going through the square in which his church stood lie passed 
a smart gig at the door of a public-liousc that occupied the 
corner of a street. The publican m holiday clothes was stepping 
up to the driver’s seat, and a young soldier, smoking a cigarette, 
was taking the place by Ills side*. “ Morning, leather, can you 
tip us the winner?” said the publican with a grin, while the 
soldier, with an impudent smile cried 4< Ta-ta ” over his shoulder 
to the second storey of a tenement house where a young woman 
with a bloated and serious face and a head mopped up in curl¬ 
papers wus looking down from an open window. 

It was nine o’clock when .John Storm reached the Prime 
Minister’s house. A small crowd of people had followed him to 
the door. Ills Lordslup is waiting for \ou 111 the garden, sir,” 
said the foojtinan, and John was conducted to the back. 

In the little shady enclosure between Downing Street uiul 
the Horse Guards Parade the Prune Minister was juicing to and 
fro. His head was bent, his step was heavy, he looked harassed 
and depressed. At sight of John's monkish habit he started 
with surprise and faltered uneasily. But jirescutly sitting by 
John's side 011 a seat under a tree, and keeping lus eyes away 
from him, he resumed their old relations and said— 

“ I sent fo» you, my boy, to warn you and counsel you. You 
must give up this crusade. It is a public danger and God knows 
what harm may come of it. Don’t sujipose I do nut sympathise 
with you. I do to a certain extent. And don’t think I charge 
you with all the follies of this ridiculous distemper. I have 
followed you and watched you, and I know that ninety-nine 
hundredths of this madness is not yours. But in the eye of the 
public you are responsible for the whole of it, and that is the 
way of the world always. Enthusiasm is a good tiling, my boy; 
it is the raiubow in the heaven of youth, but it may go too far. 
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It may be hurtful to the man who nourishes it and dangerous to 
society. The world classes it with lunacy and love and so forth, 
among the nervous accidents of life, and the humdrum healthy- 
minded herd always call thut man a fool and a weakling, or else 
a fanatic and a madman, 111 whom the grand errors of human 
nature are due to an effort—may I not say a vain effort ?—to 
live up to a great ideal." 

There were ndrvous twitcliings out the muscles of John’s face 

“ Come, now r , come, for the sake of peace and tranquillity, lest 
there should lie disorder and e\en death, let this matter rest. 
Think, my boy, think, we arc as much concerned for the world’s 
welfare as you can he, and we have higher claims and heavier 
responsibilities. I cannot raise a hand to help you, John. In 
the nature of things I cannot defend you. I sent for you because 
. . . because you arc your mother’s son Don’t cast 011 me n 
heavier burden than I can hear. Save yourself and spare me.” 

“What do you wish me to do, uncle 

“ Leave London immediately and stay away until this tumult 
has settled down ” 

*• Ah, thal is imjjossible sir.” 

“ Impossible ? ” 

" Quito impossible, and though I did not make these predic¬ 
tions about the destruction of London, yet 1 beliese we are on 
the eve of a great change.” 

" You do ?” 

“ Yes, and if \ 011 h.ul not sent for me 1 should have called on 
you, to ask you to set aside a day for public prnver that God 
may 111 His mercy avert the calamity th.it is comings or direct it 
to the salvation ol* His servants. The morality 01 the nation is 
on the decline, uncle, and when morality is lacking the end is 
not far off. England is given up to idleness, pomp, dissolute 
practices, and pleasure —pleasure, always pleasure. The vice of 
intemperance, the mania for gambling, these arc the vultures 
that are consuming the vitals of our people. Look at the luxury 
of the country—a ludicrous travesty of national greatness 1 Look 
at the tastes and habits of our age—the deadliest enemies of 
true religion! And then look at the price we are paying in 
what the devil calls' tiie priestesses of society' for the tranquillity 
of the demon of lust.” 

** Be 1 ' my boy, my dear boy-’* 

"Oh pes, uncle, yes, I know', I know--many humanitarian 
scheme, ire afloat and we think w r e are not indifferent to the 
condition of the poor. But contrast the toiling women of East 
London with the idlers of Hyde Park in a London season. 
Other nations have professed well with their lips “while their 
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hearts have been set on wealth and pleasure. And they have 
fallen. Yes, sir, in ancient Asia as well as in modem Europe 
they have always fallen. And unless we unglue ourselves 
from the vanities which ini]>eril our existence we shall fall too. 
The lust of pleasure and the lust of wealth bring their own 
revenges. In the nation as well as the individual the Almighty 
destroys them as of old." 

"True—true!" 

" Then how can I hold my peace or run away while it is the 
duty of Christians, of patriots, to cry out against this danger? 
On the soul of every one of us the duty rests, and who am I 
that I should escape from it ? Oh, if the Church only realised 
her responsibility, if she only kept her eyes open-" 

"She has powerful reasons for keeping them closed, my 
son," said the Minister, "and always will have until the Establish¬ 
ment is done away with. It is coming to that some day, but 
meantime have a care. The clergy are not your friends, .John. 
Statesmen know too well the clerical cruelty which Shelters 
itself behind the secular arm. It is an old story, I think, and 
you may find instances of that also in your ancient Palestine. 
But beware, my boj, beware-” 

"Marvel not, my brethren, if the world hate jou. Ye know 
that it hated me before it hated you 1 ” 

The exaltation of John's manner was increasing, and again 
the Prune Minister became uneasy, as if fearing that the joung 
monk hy Ins side would ask him next to kneel and pray. 

•• Ah, well,” he said, rising, " I supjmse there is no help for it, 

. and matters must take their ow n course " Then lie broke into 
other subjects, talked of his brother, .John’s father, whom lie 
had lately heard from. His health was failing, lie could not 
last very long, a letter from his son now might make all things 
well. 

John w’as silent, his head was down, hut the Prime Minister 
could see that lus words took no effect. Then Ins bleak old 
face smiled a wintry smile as he said — 

" But you lire not mending much in one wav, my hoy. Do 
\nu know' you’ie ne\cr once been here since the day you came 
to tell me \ou were to be married, and intended to follow in the 
footsteps of Father Damien! ” 

John flinched, and the muscles of his face twitched nervously 
again. 

" That was an impossible enterprise, Jolin. No wonder the 
lady couldn’t suffer you to follow it. But she might have 
allowed you to see a lonely old kinsman for all that." John’s 
pale face was breaking and his breath was coming fast. " Well, 
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well/’ taking hi? arm," I'm not reproaching you,-.John. There 
are passions of the soul which cat up all the rest, I know that 
quite well, ami when a man is under the sway of them he has 
neither father nor uncle, neither kith nor kin. Good-bye! . . , 
Ah, this way out—this way ” 

The footman had stepped up to the Minister and whispered 
something about a crowd in front of the house, and John was 
passed out of the garden by the back-door into the Park. 

Three hours afterwards the frequenters of F.psom racecourse 
saw a man m a block cassock get up into an unoccupied 
waggonette and make ready to speak. He. was on the breast 
of " The I-Iill,” directly facing the grand stand, in a dose pack 
of carriages, four-in-hands, landaus, and hansoms, filled with 
gaily-dressed women in pink and yellow costumes, drinking 
champagne and eating sandwiches, and being waited upon by 
footmen in livcrv. It was the interval l>etween two events of 

m 

the roce-meetmg, and beyond the labyrinth of vehicles there 
was a line of hotting meu in outer garments of blue silk and 
green alj>acn, standing on stools under huge umbrellas and 
calling the odds to moth y crowds of sweltering people on foot. 

"Men and women,” he l>egan, and five thousand faces 
seemed to rise at the sound of his voice. The bookmakers 
kept up their nasal cries of “ I lay on the field ! ” " Five to one 
bar one ! ” But 1 :he crowd turned and deserted them. " It’s 
the Father, Father Storm,” the people said, with laughter and 
chuckling, loose jests and some swearing, hut they came up to 
him with one accord until the space about him, as far as to the 
roadway by which carriages climbed the hill, was an unbroken» 
pavement of rippling faces. 

"Good old Father!” and then laughter. "What ahart the end 
of the world, old gel ? ” and then references to the " petticoats,” 
and more laughter. “ ’Ere, I’ll *avc five bob each way Resuf- 
rection,” and shrieks of wilder laughter still. 

The preacher stood for some moments silent and unshaken. 
Then the quiet dignity of the man and the love of /airplay in the 
crowd secured him a hearing. He began amid general silence. 

"I don’t know*if it is contrary to regulations to stand here to 
speak, but I am risking that for the urgency of the hour and 
message. Men and women, von arc here under false pretences* 
You pretend to yourselves and to each other that you have 
com. Hit of a love of sport, but you have not done so, and you 
know 't. Sport is a plausible pleasure; to love horses and take 
delight in their fleetness is a pardonable vanity, hut von 
here to practise an unpardonable vice. You have come*to 
gamble, and your gambling is attended by every form Of 
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intemperance and Immorality. I am not afraid to tell 3:0a so, 
for God has laid upon me a plain message, and 1 intend to do 
4 my duty. These racecourses are not for horse-racing, but for 
reservoirs of avarice and drunkenness and prostitution. Don’t 
think/' he was looking straight into the painted faces of the 
women in pink and yellow, who were frying to smile and look 
amused, "don't think I am going to abuse (he unhappy girls 
who are forced by a corrupt civilisation to live by their looks.* 
They are my friends, and half my own life is spent among them. 

1 have known some of them in whose hearts dwelt heavenly 
purity, and when I think of what they have suffered from men, 

1 feel ashamed that I am a man. Hut, my sisters, for you too 
I have an urgent message. It is full summer with you now, as 
yon sit here in your gay clothes on this bright day, but the 
Winter is coming for ever} - one of yon, when there will be no 
more sunshine, no more luxury and pleasure and flattery, and 
when the miry wallowers in troughs and sties who arc now taking 

the best years of your lives from you-” 

“ Helloa there! Whoop ! Tarara-ra-ra-rara ! ” • 

A four-in-hand coach was dashing headlong up the hill amid 
clouds of dust, the rattling of wheels, the shouts of the driver, 
and the blasts of the horn, and the people who covered the 
roadway were surging forward to make room for it. 

"It’s Gloria!'' sakl everybody, looking ufpnt the occupants 
of the coach and recognising one of them. 

The spell of the preacher was broken. He paused and turned 
his head and saw Glory. She was sitting tall and bright and 
gay on the Ixix-scat by the side of Drake; the rays of the sun 
were on her, and she was smiling up into his face. 

The preacher began again, then faltered, and then stopped. 

A bell at the grand stand was ringing. " Numbers goin’ up,” 
said everybody, and before any one could be conscious of what 
was happening John Storm was only a cipher in the throng and 
the crowd was melting,away. 


IV 

Tim great carnival completely restored Glory's spirits. She 
laughed and cried out constantly, and lived from minute to 
minute like a child. Kvervlxxly recognised her, and nearly 
everybody saluted her. Drake beamed with pride and delight. 
He took her about the course, answered her questions, punctu¬ 
ated her jests, and explained everything, leaving Lord Robert 
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to entertain his guests. Who were "those dwellers in tents" ? 
They were the Guards' Club; and the service was also repre¬ 
sented by artillerymen, king’s hussars, and a line regiment from 
Aldershot. This was called " The Hill,” where jovial rascaldom 
usually swarmed, looking out for stray overcoats and the lids of 
luncheon dishes left unprotected on carriages. Yes, the pick¬ 
pocket, the card-sharper, the “ lumberer,” the confidence man, 
the blarneying beggar, and the fakir of every description laid 
las snares on this holy spot. In fact, this is his sanctuary, 
and he peddles under the eye of the police. " Holy Land ? ” 
Ha, ha! "All the patriarchs out of the Bible here ?” Oh, the 
vociferous gentlemen with patriarchal names in velveteen coats, 
under the banners and canvas signljoards—Moses, Aaron, and 
so forth ? They were the " hookies,” otherwise bookmakers, 
generally Jews, and sometimes wclsliers. 

"Here, come along, some of you si>ortsincii. I ain’t made 
the price of my railway fare, s’elp me!” "It’s a dead cert, 
gents.” "Can't afford to buy thick 'uns at four quid apiece.” 
“ Five to one on the fioid !” “I lay on the field!” 

A " thick ’un ” P Oh that was a sovereign, half a thick ’un 
half a sovereign, twent}-five pounds a "pony,” five hundred a 
“ monkey,” flash notes were “ stumers,” and a bookmaker who 
couldn’t jiay was "a welsher.” That? That was "the great 
Brockton,” gentleman and tipster. " Amusement enough ? ” 
Yes; niggers, harpists, Christy minstrels, strong men, acrobats, 
agile clowns and girls on stills, and al) the ragamuffins from 
"the Burrer” bent on "making a bit.” African Jungle? A 
shooting-gallery with model lions and hears. Fine Art Inhibi¬ 
tion ? A picture of the hanging of recent murderers Boxing 
ring? Yes, for women—they strip to the waist, and fight like 
fiends. Then look at the Indy auctioneer selling brass sovereigns 
a penny apiece. 

" Buy one, gentlemen, and see what they’re like, so as the 
* bookies’ can't )mwse ’em on ye unaware'*.” 

"Food enough!” Yes, at Margett’s, Patton’s, Hatton’s, and 
"The Three Brooms,” ns well as the barrows for stowed eels, 
hard-boiled eggs,-, trotters, coker-nuts, winkles, oysters, cockles, 
and all the luxuries of the New Cut. Why were they calling 
that dog " Cookshop ” ? Because he was pretty sure to go there 
in th end ! 

By jus time they had ploughed over some quarter of a mile 
of th, hill-side, fighting their way among the carriages that 
stood six deep along the rails, and through a seething mass of 
ruffianism, in a stifling atmosphere, polluted by the smell of ale 
and the reeking breath of tipsy people. 
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a Whoo! I feel like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego rolled 
into one," said Glory. 

“Let us go into the paddock," said Drake, and they began to 
cross the race track. 

“ But wasn't that somebody preaching .as we galloped down 

“ Was it ? I didn't notice," and they struggled through. 

It was fresh and cool under the trees, and Glory thought it 
cheap even at ten shillings a head to walk for ten minutes on 
green grass. Horses waiting for their race were being walked 
about in clothes with tlieir names worked on the quarter-sheets, 
and breeders, trainers, jockeys, and clerks of the course mingled 
with gentlemen in silk hats and ladies in smart costumes. 

Drake’s horse was a big bay colt, \cry thin, almost gaunt, and 
with long, high-stepping legs. The trainer was waiting tor a 
last word with his owner. He was cool and confident. “ Never 
better nr fitter. Sir Francis, and one of the grandest three-year- 
olds that ever looked through a bridle. Improved wonderful 
since he got over his dental troubles, and does justice to the 
contents of his manger. Capital field, sir, but it’s got to 11111 up 
against simnnat smart to-day. Favourite, sir r Pooh ! A coach- 
horse ! Not stripping well—light in the flank anti tucked up. 
But this colt fills the eye as a first-class one should. Whatever 
beats him will win, sir, take iny word for that:” 

And the jockey, standing by in lus black and white jacket, 
wagged his head, and said in a cheery whisper, “ Have what ye 
like on ’nn. Sir Francis. Great horse, sir! Got a Derby m *im 
or I’m a Sloweonie.” 

Drake laughed at their predictions, and Glory patted the 
creature while it bent its white feet on the ground and the 
leather of its saddle 1 squeaked. The club stand from there 
looked like a sea of foaming laces, feathers, flowers, and sun- 
sliades. They turned to go to it, passing first by the judge’s 
bo\, whereof Drake explained the use; then through the 
Jockey Club enclosure, which was full of peers, peeresses, 
judges, members of Parliament, and other turfites; and finally 
through the betting-ring, where some hundreds of betting-men 
of the su|ierior class proclaimed their calling in loud voices and 
loud clothes and the gold letters on their bettmg-books. To 
one of these pencillers Drake said— 

“ What’s the figure for F.llan Vannin ? ” 

“ Ten to one market price, sir.” 

“ I’ll take you in hundreds,” said Drake, and they straggled 
through the throng. 

Going up the Btairs Glory said, " But wasn't the Archdeacon 
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at your office this morning? We saw him coining out of the 
square with little Mr. Golightly.” 

“ Oh, did you ? How hot it is to-day! ” 

" Isn’t it ? I feel as if I should like to play Ariel in gossamer. 
. . . But wasn’t it ? ” . 

“ You needn’t trouble about that. Glory. It’s an old story that 
religious intolerance likes to throw the responsibility of its acts 
on the civil government.” 

“ Then John Storm-” 

“ He Ls in no danger yet—none whatever.” 

“ Oh, how glorious ! ” They had reached the balcony, and 
GJory was pretending that the change in her voice and manner 
came of delight at the sudden view. She stood for a moment 
spell-bound, and then leaned over the rail and looked throagh 
the dazzling haze that was rising from the vast crowd below. 
Not a foot of turf was to be seen for a mile around, save where at 
the jockeys’ gate a space was kept clear by the police. It was 
a moving mass of humanity, and a low indistinguishable murmur 
was coming up from it sit* h as the sea makes on the headlands 
above. 

The cloud had died off Glory’s face, and her eyes were spark¬ 
ling. “ What a wonderfully happy world it must be after all!” 
she said. 

•lust then the standard was hoisted over the royal stand 
to indicate that the Prince had arrived. Immediately after¬ 
wards there was a silent movement of hats on the lawn below 
tffe boxes, and then somebody down there began to sing “ God 
save the Queen.” The people on the grand stand took up the 
chorus, then the people on the course joined in, then the people 
on the “ Hill,” until, finally, the whole multitude sang the 
national hymn in a voice that was like the voice of ail ocean. 

Glory’s eyes were now full of tears; she wns struggling with 
a desire to cry aloud, and Drake, who was watching her smallest 
action, stood before her to screen her from the glances of gor¬ 
geously-attired ladies who were giggling and looking through 
lorgnettes. The fine flower of the aristocracy whs present in 
force, and the club stand was full of the great ladies who took 
an interest in sport, and even kept studs of their own. Oriental 
poten X;es were among them in suits of bine and gold, and the' 
Frenc language was being spoken on nil sides. 

Gloi v attracted attention.and Drake's face beamed with delight. 

__ An illustrious personage asked to lie introduced to her, and 
f sakl he hod seen her first performance and predicted her extra¬ 
ordinary success. She did not flinch. There was a slight tremor, 
a scarcely perceptible twitching of the lip, and then she bore 
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l&eV honours as if she had been born to them. The Prince enter- 
'tained a party to luncheon, and Drake and Glory were invited 
to join it. j^lII the smart people were there, and they looked 
like a horticultural exhibition of cream colour and rose pink and 
grey. Glory kept watching the great ones of the earth, and 
she found them very amusing. * r 

"Well, what do you think ?” said Drake. 

"1 think most people at the Derby must have the wrong 
make-up on. That gentleman, now—he ought to be done up 
as a stable-boy. And that lad} r in mauve—she’s a luillet gin 
really, only——'” 

"Hush, for Heaven’s sake!” But Glory whispered, "Let's 
go round the comer and laugh.” 

She sat between Drake and a ponderous gentleman with a 
great lieard like a waterfall. 

" What are the odds against the colt, Drake ? ” 

Drake answered, and Glory recalled herself from hey studies 
and said, "Oh yes, what did you say it was?” 

" A prohibitive price—for you,” said Drake. 

" Nonsense 1 I’m going to do a flutter on my own, you know, 
and plunge against you.” 

It was explained to her that only bookmakers bet against 
horses, but the gentleman with tiie beard volunteered to re¬ 
verse positions, and take Glory's ten to one against Elian 
Vannin. 

" In what ? ” 

"Oh—h’m—in thick ’uns, of course.” 

" But what is the meaning of this running after strange gods ? ” 
said Drake. 

" Never mind, sfr! * Out of the mouths of babes and suck¬ 

lings/ you know . . .” and then the bell rang for the race of the 
day, and they scurried buck to the stand. The numbers were 
going up, and a line of fifty policemen abreast were clearing the 
course. Sonic of the party had come over from the coach, and 
T^ord Robert was jotting down in a note-book the particulars of 
betting commissions for his fair companions. 

"And am I to be honoured with a commission from the 
Hurricane ? ” he asked. 

" Yes; what’s the price for Elian Vannin ? ” 

" Come down to five to one, pretty lady.” 

" Get me one to five that he’s going to lose.” 

" But what in the world are you doing. Glory ? ” said Drake— 
his eyes were dancing with delight. 

" Running a race with that old man in the box which CAn find 
a loser first. 
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At that moment the horses were sent out for the prelimfnaip 
canter and jut rude before the royal stand, and a tingling elec¬ 
trical atmosphere seemed to come from somewhere and set 
every tongue wagging. It seemed as if something unexpected 
was about to occur, and countless eyes went up to the place 
where Drake stocxl with Glory by his side. He was outwardly 
calm, but with a proud flush under his pallor; she was visibly 
excited, and could not stand on the same spot for many seconds 
together. By this time the noise made* by the bookmakers in 
the enclosure below was like that of ten thousand seafowl on a 
reef of rock, and Glory was trying to speak above the deafening 
clangour. 

“ Silver and gold have I none, but if I had— What’s that ? ” 

A white flag had fallen as signal for the start, there was a 
hollow roar from the starting-post jxiint, and people w ere shout¬ 
ing “ They’re off' ’’ Then there was a sudden silence, a dead 
iiush, below, alxive, around, everywhere, and all eves, all glasses, 
all lorgnettes were turned in the direction of the runners. 

The horses got well away, and raced up the hill like cavalry 
charging in hue, then at the mile-post the favourite drew to the 
front, and the others went after him in ail indistinguishable 
mass. But the descent seemed not to his liking, lie twisted a 
good deal, and the joekey was seen sawing the reins and almost 
hanging over the horse’s head. When the racers swung round 
Tattcnhaiu Corner and came up like mice in the distance, it was 
seen that another horse had taken advantage of an opening and 
wiA overhauling the favourite with a tremendous rush. His 
colours were white and black. It was Kllan Vannin. From that 
moment Drake’s horse never relinquished his advantage, blit 
came dovv n the straight like a great bird with his wings ceasing 
to flap, passed the stand amid great excitement, and won hand¬ 
somely by a length. 

Then, in the roar of delight that went up from the crowd, 
Glory with her hand on Drake's shoulder was seen to be crying, 
buighing, and cheering at the same moment. * 

“ But j/oHi'c lost,” said Drake. • 

“ Oh, bother that,” she said, and when the jockey had slipped 
from his saddle and Drake had taken his horse into the w cighing- 
rooni,. \d the “ All right ” was shouted, she started the cheering 
again, jul said she meant to make a dead heat of it with 
Tennys i’s brook. 

“ But why did you bet against me ? ” said Drake. 

“ You silly boy,” she answered w r ilh a crow of happiness and 
gaiety, " didn’t the gipsy tell me I should lose money to-day ? 
And how could I bet on your horse unless you lost the race ? ” 
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0 Drake laughed merrily at her delicious duplicity, and could 
hardly resist an impulse to take her in his arms and kiss her. 
Meantime, his friends were slapping him on the back, and 
people were crushing up to offer him congratulations. He turned 
to take his horse into the paddock, and I^ord Robert took 
Glory down after him. The trainer and jockey were there, 
looking proud and happy, and Drake, with a pale and triumphant 
face, was walking the great creature about as if reluctant to part 
with it. It was breathing heavily, and sweat stood in drops on 
its throat, head, and ears. 

"Oil jou beauty! How I should love to ride you!” said 
Glory. , 

" But dare you ? ” said Drake. 

“ Dare I! Only give me the chance.” 

" I will, by-1 will, or it won’t lie my fault.” 

Somclxxly brought champagne and Gloir had to drink a 
bumper to " the best horse of the century, bar none.” Then 
her glass was filled afresh, and she had to drink to the owner, 
"the best fellow on earth, bar none,” and again she was com¬ 
pelled to drink “ to the best bit of history ever made at Epsom, 
bar none.” -With that she w'as excused while the men drank at 
Drake’s proposal, "to the loveliest, liveliest, leeiiest, little woman 
in the world, God bless her,” and she hid her face in her hands 
and said with a merry laugh, '* Tell me when it's over, boys, and 
I’ll come ag.1111.” 

After Drake had despatched telegrams and been bombarded 
by interview'ers, lie led the way back to the eoaeli on the Hill, 
.and the company prepared for their leturn. The sun had now 
gone, a thick veil of stagnant clouds had gathered over the place 
of it, the sky looked sulky, and Glory’s head had begun to ache 
lietween the eyes. Rosa was to go home by train in older to 
reach her office early, and Glory half wished to accomjKiny her. 
Rut an understudy was to play her part that night and she had 
no excuse. The coach wormed its way through the close pack 
of vehicles at the top of the hill, and began to follow the ebbing 
tide of hum.Aiity back to London. 

“ But w hat alioiit my pair of gloves ? ” 

"Oh, you’re a hard man, reaping where you have not sowed, 
and gathering-” 

“ There, then, we’re quits,” said Drake, leaning over from the 
box-seat and snatching a kiss of her. It was now clear tliut lie 
had been drinking a good deal. 
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Before tlie race had been run a solitary man with a dog at Ids 
heels had crossed the Downs on his way buck to the railway 
station. Jealousy and rage possessed Ins heart between them, 
but he would not recognise these passions; lie believed his 
emotions to be horror and pity and shame. John Storm had 
seen Glory on the racecourse in Drake’s company, under 
Drake’s protection: he proud and triumphuut, she bright and 
gay and happy. 

m "O I.ord, help me ! Help me, O Lord !” 

And now dragging along the road, in his mind's eye he saw 
her again as the victim of this man, lus plaything, his pastime to 
take up or leavt, no better than any of the women about her, 
and where they were going she would go also. Some day he 
would find her w'hcrc lie had found others, outcast, deserted, 
forlorn, losl, down in tin trough of life, a thing of loathing and 
contempt. 

“O laird, help her! Help her, O Lord ! ” 

There were few passengers by the train going liack to London, 
nearly ull traffic at this hour bung the other way, and there was 
no one else m the compartment he occupied. He threw lutuself 
down in a corner, consumed with indignation and a strange 
sense of dishonour. Again he saw' her bright eyes, her red lips, 
the glow' of her w hole radiant face, and a piroxysm of jealousy 
tore liis heart to pieces. Glory was his. Though a bottomless 
abyss W'as yaw'ning between them, her soul belonged to linn, and 
a great upheaval of hatred for the man w ho jwssessed her body 
surged up to his throat. Against all this his pride as well as his 
religion rebelled. He crushed it down and tried to turn his 
mind to another current of ideas. Ilow could he save her? If 
she should go down to jierditioii. Ins remorse w’oidd be worse to 
bear than Homes of lire and brimsLoue. The mure unworthy 
she was, the mere reason he should strive to rescue her soul 
from the pangs of eternal torment. 

TJie rattling of the carriage broke in ujxin these visions, and 
he H up and paced to and fra like a bear in a cage. And like 
a 1 m t with its slow, strong grip he seemed to be holding her in 
his \ .atk and saying , 11 You jJiall not destroy yourself, you shall 
not, you shall not, for I—I—I forbid it! ” Then he sank hack 
in his seat exhausted by the conflict which made his soul a 
battlefield of spiritual and sensual passions. livery limb shook 
and quivered. He began to be afraid of himself, and he felt an 
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tpppulse to fly away somewhere. When he alighted at Victoria 
, his teeth were chattering, although the atmosphere was stiffing 
and the bky was now' heavy with black and lowering clouds. * 

To avoid the eyes of the }>eople who usually followed him in 
the streets, he cut through a narrow thoroughfare and went 
back to Brown's Square by way of the Park. But the Park was 
like a vast camp. Thousands of people seemed to cover the 
grass os far ns the eye could reuch, and droves of workmen, 
followed by their wives and children, were trudging to other 
open spares farther out. It was the panic tenor. Afterwards 
it was calculated that fifty thousand persons from all parts of 
Loudon had quitted the doomed city that day to await the 
expected catastrophe under the open sky. 

The look of fierce passion had faded from his lace by the time 
he reached liis church, but there another ordeal awaited him. 
Though it still wanted an hour of the tune of evening service, a 
great crowd had gutlicrcd in the square. He tned to escajie 
observation, but the people pressed upon him, some to slukc his 
hand, others to touch lus cassock, anil many to kneel at liis feet, 
and even to cover them with kisses. With a sense of shame 
and liy|)ocnsy lie disengaged himself at length, aiul joined 
Biothcr Andrew' in the sacristy. The simple fellow was full of 
marvellous stories. Time had been wondrous manifestations of 
the workings of the lloly Spirit during tile day. The knocker- 
up, w r ho was a lame man, had shaken hands with the 1'atlicr on 
his way home that morning, and now he had thrown away his 
stick and w’as walking firmly and praising God. 

The church was large and rectangular and plain, and looked 
a well-used edifice, open every day and all day. The congre¬ 
gation was visibly excited, but the service appeared to calm 
them. The ritual was full, with procession and incense, but 
without vestments, and otherwise monastic m its seventy. John 
Storm preached. The Epistle for the day had been from 1st 
Corinthians, and he took lus text from that source also: “ De¬ 
liver him up to Satan for the destniction of the flesh, that the 
spirit may be saved m the day of the laird.” 

People said afterwards tliut they had never heard anything 
like that sennon. It w r as delivered in a voice that was low and 
tremulous with emotion. The subject was love. Love was the 
first inheritance that God had given to His creatures, the purest 
and highest, the sweetest and best. But man had degraded 
and debased it, at tlie temptation of Satan and the lust of the 
world. The expulsion of our first parents from Kdeu was only 
the poetic figure of wliat lmd happened through all the ages. 
It was happening now. And London, the modern Sodom, would 
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as surely pay its penalty as did the cities of the ancient East! 
No need to think of flood or fire or tempest, of any given day 
or hour. The judgment that would fall on England like the 
plagues that fell on Egypt would be of a kind with the offence. 
She had w'mnged the spirit of love, and who knows but (rod 
would punish her by taking out of the family of man the passion 
by which she fell—lifting it away with all that pertained to it, 
good and had, spiritual and sensual, holy and corrupt* 

The burning heat-clouds of the day seemed to have descended 
into the church, and in the gathering darkness the preacher, his 
face just visible, with his eyes full of smouldering fire, drew an 
awful picture of the w'orhl under the effects of such a curse. A 
place without unselfishness, without self-sacrifice, without hero¬ 
ism, without chivalry, w itliout loyalty, without laughter, and with¬ 
out children ! Every man standing alone, isolated, self-centred, 
self-cursed, outlawed, loveless, marriageless, going headlong to 
degeneracy and death ! Such might be God’s punishment on 
tins cruel and wicked e«ty for its sensual sins. 

Then the preacher lo.t control of Ins imagination and swept 
his hearers along with him as lie fabricated horrible fancies. 
The people were tenur-strickcn, and not until the last hymn 
was given out did they recover the colour of their blanched 
faces. Then they sang as with one voice, mid after the bene¬ 
diction had been pronounced, and they were surging down the 
aisles in close packs, they started the hymn again. 

E\ cn when they had left the church they could not disperse. 
Out 111 the square were the thousands w r ho had not been able to 
get inside the doors, and every moment the vast proportions of 
the crowd were swelled The ground was covered, the windows 
round alnnit wen* thrown up and full of faces, and people had 
clambered on to the railings of the church, and even 011 to the 
roofs of the houses. 

Somebody went to the sacristy and told the Father what was 
happening outside. He wus now like a man beside himself, and 
going out on to the steps of the chinch, W’lierc iu could l>e seen 
by all, lie lifted 1ms hands and pronounced a prater ill a sonorous 
and fervent \01cc — 

"flow long, O laird, how long? From the bosom of God 
whe. ' Tliou reposest, look down on the world where Thou didst 
walk a a man Didst Thou not teach us to pray, ‘ Thy king¬ 
dom me’ * Didst Thou not say Thy kingdom was near; that 
some who stood with Thee should not taste of death till they 
liad seen it come with pow'er; that when it came the poor 
should be blessed, the hungry should he fed, the blind should 
see, the heavy-laden should find rest, and the will of Thy Father 
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should be done on earth even as it is done in heaven? But 
nigh upon two thousand years have gone, O I^ord, and Thy 
kingdom hath not come. In Thy name now doth the Pharisee 
give alms in the streets to the sound of a trumpet going 
before him. In Thy name now doth the Levite pass by on the 
other side when a man has fallen among thieves. In Thy name 
now doth the priest buy and sell the glad tidings of the kingdom, 
giving for the gos))cl of God the commandments of men, living 
in rich men’s houses, faring sumptuously every day, pra) mg with 
his lips, * Give us this day our daily bread,’ but saying to lus 
soul, f Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take 
thine ease; eat, drink, and be merry.’ How long, O Lord, 
Jiow long ? ” 

Hardly had John Storm stepped back when the heavy clouds 
broke into muttemigs of thunder. So low were the sounds at 
first that 111 the general tumult they were seareelv noticed; but 
they came again and again, louder and louder with every fresh 
reverberation, and then the eveitenient of the jieople became 
intense and terrible It was as if the heavens themselves had 
S|xikeii to give sign and assurance of tile calamity that had been 
foretold. 

First a woman began to sereani as if 111 the pains of labour. 
Then a young girl cncd out for merev, and accused herself of 
countless and nameless offences. Then the entire crowd seemed 
to hurst into sobs and 1110.111s and agonising expressions of de¬ 
spair, mingled with shouts of wild laughter and mad thanksgiv¬ 
ing . “ Pardon, pardon ! ” *• () Jesus, save me ! ” *• O Saviour of 

sinners ! ” •' O God, have mercy upon me ! ” “Oh, my heart, my 
heart! ” Some threw themselves on the ground, stiff* and 
motionless and insensible as dead men. Others stood over the 
stricken people and pravtd for their relief from the power of 
Satan. Others fell into convulsions; and vet others, with wild 
and '•taring eves, rejoiced 111 their own s-dvution. 

It was now almost dark, and some of the people who had been 
out to the Derby were returning home 111 their gigs and coster's 
caits, laughing, singing, and nearly all of them drunk. There 
were wild encounters. A voting soldier (it was C'hailie Wilkes) 
came upon Pinchcr the pawnbroker. “ Wot teller, myte ? Wot’s 
ycr amooscinint now s ” 

“ Silence, you cv ll liver, you gambler, you son of Belial!" 

“ Stou tliet, now; il’\e want a kcpplc er black ejes or a pencil 
on the now ze ? ” 

At nine o’clock the police of Westminster, being unable to 
disperse the crowd, sent to Scotland Yard for the mounted con¬ 
stabulary. 
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Meantime the man who was the first cause of the tumult sat 
alone in his cell-like chamber under the church, a bare room, 
without carpet or rug, and having no furniture except a block 
bed, a small washstand, two chairs, a table, a prayer-stool and 
crucifix, and a print of the Virgin and Child. He heard the sing¬ 
ing of the people outside, but it brought him neither inspiration 
nor comfort Nature could no longer withstand the strain he 
had put upon it, and lie was in deep dejection. It was one of 
those moments of revulsion which come to the strongest soul 
when at the crown, or near the crown, of his expectations he 
usks himself,*• What is the good ? ” A flood of tender recol¬ 
lections w'as coming over him. He wms thinking of the {Mist, the 
happy |last, the past >f love aud innocence which he hud spent 
with Glory ; of the little green island in the Irish Sea, and of nil 
the sweetness of the days they had passed together before she 
had fallen to the temptations of the world, and he had become 
the victim of his hard if luftv fate. Oh, whv had he denied 
himself the joys that came to all others ? To wliat end had he 
given up the rewards of life which the poorest and the weakest 
aud the meanest of men may share ? Ix)\e, woman's love ! why 
had he turned his back upon it? Why had he sacrificed him¬ 
self? O God ! if indeed it were all in vain ? s 

Brother Andrew put his head m at the lialf-opcn door. His 
brother, the pawnbroker, was there, and had something to say 
t> the Father. Fincher's face looked over Andrew’s shoulder. 
The muscles of the man’s eyes were convulsed by religious 
mania. 

“ I've just sold trn business, sir, and we ’aven’t a roof to cover 
us now,” he cried, in the tone of one who had done something 
heroic. 

John asked him w hat w'as to become of his mother. 

“Lor, sir, ain’t it tlie beginning of the end? That’s the 
gawsjiel, ain’t it ? ‘ The foxes hev ’oles and the birds of tlie air 
hev nests-* ” 

/ then close behind tlie man, interrupting him and pushing 
hin tside, there came another, with fixed and staring eyes, 
cryi ", 11 Look ’ere. Father ! lawk ! Twenty years I 'obbied on 
a stick, and look at me now! Praise the Lawd, I’m cured, en’ 
no bloomin’ error ! I'm a brand as was plucked from the bumin* 
w lien my werry ends ’ad caught the flames. Praise the Lawd, 
Amen! ” 
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John rebuked them and turned them out of the room, but he 
was almost in as great a frenzy. When he had shut the door, 
his mind went back to thoughts of Glory. She, too, was hurry¬ 
ing to the doom that was coining on all this wicked city. He 
had tried to save her from it, but he had failed. What could 
he do now ? He felt a desire to do something—something else, 
something extraordinary. 

Sitting on the end of the bed, he began again to recall Glory’s 
face as he had seen it at the racecourse. And now' it came to 
him as a shock, after his visions of her early girlhood. He 
thought there was a certain vulgarity in it which he had not 
observed before; a slight coarsening of its expression, an inde¬ 
scribable degeneracy, even under the glow of its developed 
benuty. With her full red lips and curving throat and dancing 
eyes she was smiling into the face of the man who was sitting by 
licr side. Her smile was a significant smile, and the bright and 
eager look with which the man answ'cred it was as full of meauing. 
He could read their thoughts. What had happened ? %Vcrc all 
barriers broken down? Was everything understood betweentheni ? 

Tins was the final madness, and he leapt to his feet in an out¬ 
burst of uncontrollable rage. All at once lie shuddered with a 
feeling that something terrible was brewing within him. He 
felt cold, a shiver was running over his whole body. But the 
thought he had been m search of had conic to him of itself. It 
came first as a shock, and with a sense of indescribable dread, 
but it had taken hold of him and hurried him awaj. He had 
remembered his text, " Helix er him up to Satan for the de¬ 
struction of the flesh, that the Spirit max' be saved in the day of 
the Lord.” 

“ Why not?” lie thought. “ It is 111 the Holy Book itself. 
There is the authority of St Paul for it. Clearly tiie early 
Christians countenanced and practised such things" But then 
came a spasm of physical pain. That beautiful life so full of 
lox'c and loveliness, radiating joy and sweetness and charm! 
The thing was impossible! It was monstrous! “ A111 1 going 

mnd ? ” he a^ked lnmsclf. 

And then lie began to lie sorrx for himself as well as for 
Glory. Iloxv could he live in the world without her 5 Although 
he liad lost her, although an impassable gulf dixided them, 
although he had not seen her for six months until to-day, x et it 
was something to know she was alive, and that he could go at 
night to the place where she was, and look up and think, “ She 
is there.” “ It is true I am going mad,” he thought, and he 
trembled again. 

His mind oscillated among these conflicting ideas until the 
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more hideous thought returned to him of Drake and the smile 
exchanged with Glory. Then the blood rushed to lus head, and 
strong emotion jiaralyscd his reason. When he asked himself if 
it was right m Kngland, and in the nineteenth century, to con¬ 
template a course which might have been proper to Palestine 
and the first century, the answer came instantaneously that it 
trttA right. Glory was in peril. She was tottering on the verge 
of hell. It would not be wrong, but a noble duty, to prevent 
the possibility of such a hideous catastrophe. Hotter a life ended 
than a life degraded and a soul destroy ed. 

On this the sophism worked. It was true that he w’ould lose 
her; she would be gone from him, she who was all his joy, his 
vision by day. Ins dream by night, lint could he be so selfish as 
to keep her 111 the flesh, and thus expose her soul to eternal 
torment? And, after all, she would he his in the other world, 
his for ever, his alone Na\, in this world also, for, being dead, 
he w’ould lo\c her still. “ Hut, () God, must / do it he asked 
himself at one moment and at the next cami Ins answer, '* Yes, 
yes, for 1 am God’s minister” 

That sent him back to his text again. “ l)eli\er him up to 
Satan . . .” Hut thcic was a marginal reference to Timothy, 
and he turned it up with a trembling hand. Satan again; blit 
the Revised Version gave “the Lord’s si rvaiit,” and thus the 
text should read, “ Deliver him up to tile Lord’s servant for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spmt nia\ be s’iv(d 111 tin* day 
of the Lord ” This made him erv out. lie drank it in with 
inebriate delight The thing was irrevocably decided, lie was 
justified, lie was autlioustd, he was the instrument of a lived 
]iur{N)se. No other considerations eouhl move him now. 

Rv this tune his heart and temphs wine beating violently, 
and he felt as if he were bung carried up into a burning cloud 
before lus ejes rose the \ision of Isaiah, the meek lamb con¬ 
verted into an inexorable avenger descending fom the summit 
of Ldom. It was right to shed blend at the Divine command, 
nay, it was necessary, it was inevitable. And a (rod had com¬ 
manded Abraham to take the life of Isaac whom he'loved, so did 
(rod call on linn, .John Storm, to take llic life of (ilorv, that lie 
might save her from tin. nsk of everlasting damnation. 

T u vre may have been intervals 111 which lus sense of hearing 
left 111, for it was onlv now' that he became conscious lliat 
&oim tdv was calling to him from the other side of the door. 

“Is anybody there?” he asked, and a voice replied- — 

“Dear heart, yes, this five minutes and better, but 1 didna 
dare come in, thinking surely there was somebody talking with 
you. Is there no somebody here, then ? No ? ” 
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It was Mrs. Callender, who was carrying a small Gladstone 
bag. 

“ Oil, it’s you, is it ? ” 

" Aye, it's mysel’, and sorry 1 am to be bringing bad news to 
you.” 

“ What is it ? ” lie asked; but his tone betrayed complete in¬ 
difference. 

She closed the door, and answered in a whisper, ‘‘A warrant! 
I much misdoubt but there’s one made out for \ou.” 

" Is that all 

“ liless me, wliat docs the man want * But come, laddie, 
come, s 011 must tak’ yoursel’ off’ to some spot till the storm 
blows o\er.” 

" I ha\e work to do. auntie.” 

"Work! You Ye ssoiked too iniieli already—that’s half the 
botlun ment.” 

" God's work, auntie, and it must be done ” 

"Then God will do it Himself, without asking the life of a 
good man, or He's no just wliat I’ve been takiu* llun for. But 
see,” opening the big and whispering again, "your auld coat 
and bat 1 1 found them m your puir auld room that you’ll no 

come linck to Yon’s e been looking like another body so long 
that nuebody will ken you when you’re like yoursel’ again. 
Come, now, off’with these lang ugly tilings” 

,f 1 cannot go, auntie ’’ 

Cannot 5 ” 

K f will not. \\ bile God commands me I will do niv duty.” 

» • 

*• Fill, but men are kittle cattle! I’w* often e.dled \ou mv 

* tf 

ain son: but if I were sour am mother I ken fine sshat I’d do 

V 

ssilli }ou I’d just slap sou and m.ik’ sou. I’ll lease the clothes 
anyway. Maybe sou’ll be thinking ht tter of it when I’m gone 
Good-night to soul Your puir head's that hot and nioidered! 
But what's ssrang ssith you. John, man ? What’s come over ye, 
ans w ay ? ” 

He seemed to he hardly conscious of her presence, and after 
standing a liftmicnt at the door, looking hack at I11111 ssith eyes 
of love and pity, she left the room. 

He had been asking Imusclf for the fiist time hnsv he ssas to 
curry out Ins design. Sitting on the eml of the hid svitli Ins 
head propped 011 lus hand, lie felt as if lie sserc in the hold of a 
great ship, listening to the plash and roar of the stormy sea 
outside. The excitement of the populace was now ungovern¬ 
able, and the air ss-as filled ssith groans and erics. He w'ouhl 
have Lo pass through the people, and they would see him and 
detain hint, or perhaps follow him. llis imjjatienee was now 
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feverish. T)ie thing he had to do must be done to-night, it 
must be done immediately. But it was necessary in the first 
place to creep out unseen. How was he to do it ? 

When lie came to himself he had a vague sense of some one 
wishing him good-night. “Oh, good-uiglit, good-night!" he 
cried with an ajiologetic gesture. But he was alone in the room, 
and 011 turning about he saw the bag on the floor, and remem¬ 
bered everything. Then a strange thing happened. Two con¬ 
flicting emotions took hold of him at once, the first an enthu¬ 
siastic religious ecstasy, the other a low criminal cunning. 

Everything was intended ! He was pnly the instrument of a 
fixed purpose! These clothes were proof of it. They came to his 
hand at the very moment when they were wanted, when nothing 
else would have helped him. And Mrs. Callender had been the 
blind agent in a higher hand to carry out the Divine commands. 
Fly away and hide himself? Clod did not intend it. A warrant? 
No matter if it sent him like ('ranmer to the stake ! But this 
w.is a different tiling entirely, this was God’s will and purpose, 
this- * 

Yet even while thinking so he laughed an c\il laugh, tore the 
clothes out of the bag with trembling hands, and made ready 
to put them on. lie had removed his eassoek when some one 
opened the door. 

“ Who’s there ? ” he cried in a husky growl. 

,f Only me,” said a timid voice, and Brother Andrew entered, 
looking pale and frightened. 

“ Oil, you 1 Come in; close the door; I’ve something to say 
to you. Listen ! I’m going out, and 1 don’t know u hen 1 shall 
he back. Where’s the dog 1 ” 

“ In the passage. Brother ” 

“ Chain him up at the back, lest be should get out and follow 
me. Put this eassoek away, and if anybody asks for me, say you 
don’t know where I’ve gone—you understand ? ” 

“ Yes, but are you well. Brother Storm ? You look as if you 
liad just been running ” 

There was a hand-glass on the uashstaml, and ,>olm snatched 
it up and glanced into it, and put it down again instantly. His 
nostrils were quivering, his eyes were ablaze, and the expression 
of face was shocking. 

1 Fhat are they doing outside? Sec if I ran get away 
witi ut being recognised;" and Brother Andrew went out to 
look. 

The passage from the chambers under the church was into a 
dark and narrow street at the back; but even there a group of 
people had gathered, attracted by the lights in the windows. 
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Their voices cool<l lie heard through the door which Brother 
Andrew had left ajar, and John stood behind it and listened. 
They were talking of himself—praising him, blessing him— 
telling stories of his holy life and gentleness. 

Brother Andrew reported that most of the people were at the 
front, and they were frantic with religious excitement. Women 
were crushing up to the rail which the Father had leaned his 
head upon for a moment after he had finished his prayer, in 
order to press their handkerchiefs and shawls on it. 

“ But nobody would know you now, Brother Storm—even your 
face is different.” 

John laughed again. But he turned off the lights, thinking to 
drive away the few who were still lingering in the back street. 
The ruse succeeded. Then the man of God went out on his 
high errand, crept out, stoic out, sneaked out, precisely os if lie 
had been a criminal on his way to commit a crime. 

He followed the lanes and narrow* streets and alleys behind 
the Abbey, past the ‘ f lit- 11 the “ Boar’s Head,”* and the 
“Queen’s Anns”—taverns that have borne the same names 
since the days when Westminster was Sanctuary. “People home 
from the races were going into them with their red ties awri, 
with sprigs of lilac in their button-holes and oak leaves in their 
hats. The air was full of drunken singing, sounds of quarrelling, 
shameful words and curses. There w*crc some liiutterings of 
thunder and occasional Hashes of lightning, and over all there 
was the deep hum of the crowd 111 the church square. 

Crossing the bottom of Parliament Street lie was almost run 
down by a squadron of mounted police, w ho were trotting into 
Broad Sanctuary. To escape observation he turned on to the 
Kmhankment, and walked under the walls of the gardens of 
Whitehall, past the back of Charing Cross Station to the street 
going up from the Temple. 

The gate of Clement’s Inn was closed, and the porter had to 
rome out of his lodge to open it. 

“The Garden House 1 ” 

“ GardeiuHousc, sir? Inner court, left-hand comer.” 

John passed through “ That will he remembered after¬ 
wards,” he thought. “ But no matter; it will all be over then.” 

And coming out of the close streets with their clatter of traffic 
into the cool gardens with their odour of moistened grass, the 
dull glow in the sky and the glimpse of the stars through the 
tree-tops, his mind w*ent back by a sudden hound to another 
night when he had walked over the same spot with Glory. 

At that there came a spasm of tenderness, and his throat 
thickened. He could almost see her and feel her by his side, 
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with her fragrant freshness and buoyant step. " O God, must I 
do it—must I—must I ? " he thought again. 

But another menioiy of that night came back to him: he 
heard Drake's voice as it floated over the quiet place. Then the 
same upheaval of hatred which he had felt before he felt again. 
The man was the girl’s ruin ; he had tempted her by love of 
dress, of fame, of the world’s vanities and follies of every sort. 
This made him think for the first time of how he might find her. 
He might find her with him. The\ would come back from the 
Derby together. He would bring her home, and they would sup 
in coni(iAiiy. The house would he lit up, the windows thrown 
open ; they would be playing and singing and laughing, and the 
sounds of their merriment would come down to lum into the 
dark.less below'. 

All the better, all the better! lie would do it before the 
man’s f.ice! \nd when it was done, when all was over, when 
she lay then* . . . lav there . . . there ... lie would turn on 
the man and sa_\. c> 1 nnk at her, the sweetest girl that e\er 
breathed the breath oi ,ife, the dearest, truest woman m all the 
world r You have done that —\ on— you—you--mul God damn 
you 1 ” 

His tortured heart was afire and his brain was reeling. Before 
he knew where he was he had passed from the outer court into 
the inner one “Here it is: this is the house,” he thought. 
But it was all dark, just a few lights burning, hut thej had been 
carcfullv turned down. The windows were closed, the blinds 
were drawn, anti there was not a sound anywhere. lie stood 
some minutes trying to think, and during th.it tune the mood of 
frenzy left him ami the low cunning came hack. Then he rang 
the bell. 

There was no answer, so he rang again. After a while he 
heard a footstep that seemed to come up from below. Still the 
door was not opened, and he rang a third tune. 

“ Who’s there 1 ” said a voice w'lthin. 

“It is 1; open the door,” lie answered. 

“ Who are you ? ” said the voice; and he replied impa¬ 
tiently— 

“Come, come, l.iza; open and see.” 

Then the catch-lock was shot back. At the nest moment he 
was ’ the hall, shutting the door behind him, and Liza was 
Jooki • up into his face with eyes of mingled fear and relief. 

“Lor, sir, why ever didn't you say it was you ?” 

“ Where’s vour mistress 5 ” 

“ Gone to the office, and won’t be back till morning; and Miss 
Gloria isn’t home from the races yet.” 
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" I must see her to-night; I'll wait upstairs.’ 

" You must excuse me, sir—Farver I mean; hut I wouldn't 
a'known your voice—it seemed so different. And me that 
sleepy too, being on the go since six in the momin'-” 

"Go to bed, Liza. You sleep in the kitchen, don’t you ?” 

"Yes, sir, thank you; I think 1 will too. Miss Gloria can 
let herself in am way, same as coinin' from the theatre. But 
can I git ye any think ? \o ? Well, you know your wvc up, sir, 
down’t ye ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, good-night, Liza! ” 

" Good-night. Farver 1 ” 

He had set his foot on the stair to go up to the drawing-room 
when it flashed upon him that though lie was tin* minister of 
Gtxl he was using the weapons of tin* devil. No matter i If he 
had been about to commit a crime it Mould have been different. 
But this was no crime, and he was no criminal. lie was the 
instrument of God’s mercy to the woman he lo\cd. .lie teas 
going to shy her hotly that hr might sat e her sou/ ! 


VIT 

Tins journey home from the Derby had been a long one, but 
Glory had enjojed it. When she had settled down to the 
physical discomfort of the blinding and choking dust, the 
humours of the road became amusing. This cndliss procession 
of good-humoured ruffianism sweeping through the most sacred 
retreats of liatuie, this inroad of e\ery older of the St\gian 
demi-monde on to the slopes of Olympus, was intensely interest¬ 
ing. Men and women merry with drink, all laughing, shouting, 
and singing; some in fine clothes and lounging in carnages, 
others in striped jerseys and yellow cotton dresses huddled up 
on donkey-barrows; some smoking cigarettes and cigars and 
drinking champagne, others smoking clay pijies with the 
1 xiwls downwards and flourishing bottles of ale; some holding 
rhubarb leaves over their heads for umbrellas and pelting the 
police with confetti, others wearing executioners’ masks, false 
moustaches, and red-tipped noses, and blowing bleating notes 
out of pennj-trumpets—but all one f.mnH, one company, one 
class. 

There were ghastly scenes as wt 11 as humorous ones—an old 
horse, killed by the day’s work and thrown into Ihc ditch by the 
roadside, axle-trees broken by the heavy loads mid people thrown 
out of Iheir carts and cut, boy tramps dragging along like worn- 
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out old men, and a welsher with his clothes tom to ribbons 
stealing across the fields to escape a yelping and infuriated crowd. 

But the atmosphere was full of gaiety, and Glory laughed at 
nearly everything. Lord Robert, with his arm about Betty's 
waist, was chaffing a coster who had a drunken woman on his 
back-seat. "Got a passenger, driver?” "Yuss, sir, and I'm 
agom’ ’ome to my wife to-night, and thet's more nor you dare 
do.” A young fellow in pearl buttons was tramping nlong with 
a young girl in a tremendous hat lie snatched her hat oft', she 
snatched off Ins, he kissed her, she smacked his face, he put her 
hat on his own head, she put on Ins hat, and then they linked 
anus and sang a verse of the "Old Dutch." 

Glory reproduced a part of this love passage in pantomime, 
and Drake screamed with laughter. 

' It was seven o’clock before they reached the outskirts of 
London. By that time a hamper on the coach had been emptied 
and the bottles thrown out; the procession had drawn up at a 
dozen villages on tin way; the perspiring tipsters, with whom 
"things hadn't panned out well,” had forgotten their disappoint¬ 
ments amL " didn’t care a tinker’s cuss; ” every woman in a 
harrow had her head-gear m confusion, and she was singing in 
a drunken wail. Nevertheless, Drake, who was laughing and 
talking const.uitly, said it was the quietest Derby night he had 
ever seen, and lie couldn’t tell what things w r ere coming to. 

'• Must be this religious mania, don’t you know*," said Lord 
Robert, pointing to a new and very different scene which they 
had just then come upon.’ 

It was an open s]>acc covered w ith people, who had lit fires 
as if intending to camp out all night, and were nowvgathered 
in many groups, binging hymns and praying. The drunken 
wails from the procession stopped for a moment, and there was 
nothing heard but the whirring wheels and the mournful notes 
of the singers. Then •* Father Storm " r< <m* like the cry of a cor¬ 
morant from a thousand throats at once. When the laughter that 
greeted the name had subsided Betty said— 

"’Pon my honour, though, that man must be ofiHiis dot,” and 
the lady in blue went into convulsions of hysterical giggling 
Drake looked uneasy, and Lord Robert said, "Who cares what 
an elephant says ? ” But Glory took no notice nc hr, save that 
for a moment the smile died off her face. 

It had been agreed, when they crackl'd the head off the lost 
bottle, that the company should dine together at the Cafo Royal 
or Romano’s, so they drove first to Drake’s chambers to brush 
the dust off and to w'ash and rest. Glory was the first to be 
ready, and while waiting for the others she sat at the organ in 
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the sitting-room and played something. It was the hymn they 
had heard in the suburbs. At this there was laughter from the 
other side of the wall, and Drake, who seemed unable to lose 
sight of her, came to the door of his room in his shirt-sleeves. 
To cover up her confusion she sang a "coon” song. Thu 
company cheered her, and she sang another, and yet another. 
Finally, she began “ My Mammie,” but floundered, broke down, 
and cried. 

“ Rehearsal ten in the morning,” said Betty. 

Then everybody laughed, and while Drake busied himself 
putting Glory*s clonk on her shoulders, he whispered— 

“ What’s to do, dear s A bit off colour to-mght. eh ? ” 

" Be a good boy and leave me alone,” she answered, and then 
she laughed also. 

They were on the point of setting out when somebody said, 
“But it's late for dinner now-—why not supper at the Corin¬ 
thian Club?" At that the other ladies cried “Yes”,with one 
voice. There was a dash of danng and doubtful propriety in 
the proposal. 

“ But are you game for it said Drake, looking at Glory. 

“Why not?” she replied, with a merry smile, whereupon he 
cried “ All right,” and a look came into his eyes which she had 
never seen there before. 

The Coiinthian Club was in St. James’s Square, a few doors 
from the residence of the Bishop of London It was now dark, 
and as they passed through Jermjn Street a line of poor children 
stood by the poulterer’s shop at the corner waiting for the scrajv- 
th*it are thrown away at closing time. York Street was choked 
with hanisoms, but they reached the door at last There w r erc 
the sounds of music and dancing within. Officials m uniform 
stood in a hall examining the tickets of membership and taking 
tlie names of guests. The ladies removed their clonks, the men 
hung up their coats and hats, a large door was thrown open, and 
they looked into tlie ball-room. The room was full of people 
as faultlessly dressed ns at a house in Grosvenor Square. But 
the women Vcre all young ami pretty, and the men had no sur¬ 
names. A long hue of gilded youths in dress clothes occupied 
the middle of the floor. Each held by the waist the young man 
before hifft as if he were going to play leap-frog. “HcIIoa 
there ! ” shouted one of them, and the band struck up. Then 
the whole body kicked out right and left, while all sang a 
chorus, consisting chiefly of “ Tra-la-la-la-la-la ! ’’ One of them 
was a lord, another a young man who had lately come into a 
fortune, another a light comedian, another belonged to a big 
firm on the Stock Exchange, another was a mystery, and another 

t 
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was one of “ the boys,” and lived by fleecing all the rest They 
were executing a dance from the latest burlesque. “ Helloa 
there! ” the conductor shouted again, and the band stopped. 

I<ord Robert led the way upstairs. Pretty women in light 
pinks and blues sat m every corner of the staircase. There was 
a balcony from which you could look down on the dancers as 
from the galleiy of a pla} house. Also there was an American 
bar, where women smoked cigarettes Lord Robert ordered 
supper, and when the meal was announced they went into the 
supper-room. 

“llclloa there 1 ” greeted them as they entered. At little 
tables, lit up by pink candles, sat small groups of shirt fronts 
and butterfly ties, with fair heads ami pretty frocks. Waiters 
were coming and going with champagne and silver dishes; tli^re 
was a clatter of knives and forks, and a jabber of voices and 
laughter And all the time there mine the sounds of the band, 
with the “ Tr.i-la-la,” from the ballroom below. 

Glory sat by Drake. She realised that she had lowered her¬ 
self 111 his eyes l>v conn, ig there. lie was drinking a good deal 
and ]>uying her endless compliments. From time to time the 
tables about them were vacated and filled again In similar shirt 
fronts and fair heads. People were arriving from the J)crbv, 
and the talk was of the day’s racing Some of the new arrivals 
saluted Drake, and many of them looked at (dory. *■ A rippm’ 
good race, old chappie. Didn't suit my book exactly, but the 
hookies will have smiling fares at Tatteisall's on Monday.” 

A man with a big heard at tin* next table pulled down his 
white waistcoat, lilted his glass, and said, “ To (dona 1 ” It was 
her acquaintance of the racecourse. 

“ Who is Blue Beard she asked in a whisper. 

“They call him the Faro King,” said Drake. “Made all his 
money by gambling in Paris, and now he is a squire with a 
living in liis gift.” 

"I hen over the laughter and voices, the hand and the singing, 
with an awful suddenness there canu a crash oi thunder. Thu 
liand and the comic song stopped, and there was h hush for a 
moment. Then Ixird Robert said— 

“"Wonder if this is the dreadful storm that is to overwhelm 
the nation, don't you know'! ” * 

That fell on the house of frivolity like a second thunder-twit, 
and people began to look up with bl.inched faces. 

“Well, it isn’t the first time the storm has howled—it’s l»ecn 
howling all along,” said Iaml Robert, hut nobody laughed. 

Presently the company recovered itself, the bands and the 
singing were heard again, louder and wilder than before, the 
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men shouted for more champagne, and nicknamed every waiter 
“ Father Storm.” 

Glory was ashamed. With her head on her hand she was 
looking at the people around, when the “Faro King,” who hod 
been making eyes at her, leaned ou*r her shoulder and said iu a 
confidential whisper, “ And what is Gloria looking for?” 

“I am looking for a man" she answered. And as the big 
beard turned away with “Oh, confound it,” she became aware 
that Drake and Lord Robert were at high w'ords from opposite 
sides of the table. 

" No, I tell you no, no, no /” said Drake. “Call linn a weak¬ 
ling and a fool and an ass, if )ou will, but does that explain 
everything? This is one of the men with the breath of God in 
linn, and you can't judge of him 1 >\ ordinary standards.” 

“ Should think not, indeed, dear chap,” said Lord Robert. 
*■ Common sense laughs at the creature.” 

“So much the worse for common sense When it jlidges of 
these isolated beings by the standards of the eonimon herd then 
common sense is always the greatest nonsense.” 

“Oho! Oho'” came in several \twees, but Drake paid no 
attention. 

“Jesus Christ Himself was mocked at and ridiculed by the 
common sense of His tune, by His ow r n people, aiul even His 
own family; and His family and people and tune have been 
gibbeted by all the centuries that ha\e come after them. And 
so it has been with every aidml soul since who has taken up 
His parable and lntri duccd into the world a new' spirit. The 
world has laughed at him, and spit upon linn, and, only for its 
fear of the sublime banner he lias borne, it would have shut him 
up in a madhouse.” 

They were strange words in a strange place. Fverybodv listened. 

•“ Rut these sombre giants are the leaders of the w'orld for all 
that, and one hour of their Divine madness is worth more to 
immunity than a cycle of our sanity. And yet we deny them 
friendship and love, and do our best to put them out of the pile 
of the human family ! We have im ented a new name for them 
too—d( generates-- pigmies and pigs as wc are, who ought to go 
down on our knees to them with our faces buried in the dirt! 
Gentlemen,* lie cried, filling his glass and rising to his feet, “ I 
give” you a toast—the health of Father Storm ! ” 

Glory had sat trembling all over, breathing hard, blushing, 
and wide-eyed until lie had done. Then she leapt up to where he 
stood beside her, threw her arms aliout his neck and kissed him. 

“ And now v 011 ring down quick, my dear," said Hetty, and 
everybody laughed a little. 
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Drake liras laughing with the rest, and Glory, who had 
dropped back to her scat in confused embarrassment, was try¬ 
ing to laugh too. 

“Another bottle of fast an}way,” cried Drake. He had mis¬ 
taken the meaning of Glory’s kiss and was utterly intoxicated 
by it. She could have cried with shame and rage, seeing 
he thought such conduct came naturally to her, and perhaps 
imagined it wasn’t the first time she had done as much. But to 
carry off the situation she laughed a good deal with him and 
w hen the wine came they jingled glasses. 

“ I’m going to sec }ou home to-night,” he whispered, smiling 
slily and looking her full in the eyes. She shook her head, but 
that only pro\ oked him to fresh effort. 

“ 1 must—1 will—you sh'ill allow me,” and he began to play 
with her hand and ruffle up the luce that covered her round arm. 

Just then liis man Benson, looking hot and excited, came up 
to him with a message. Glory overheard something about “the 
office," “the Secretary,” and “Scotland Yard.” Then Drake 
turned t<> her with a .smile, over a look of vexation, and said, 
“ I’m sorry, dear—very—I must go away for a while. Will you 
stay here until 1 return, or . . ” 

“ Take me out and put me in a cab,” said Glory. Their get¬ 
ting up attracted attention and Lord Robert said — 

“Is it, perhaps, something about that-” 

“ It’s nothing,” said Drake, and they left tlic room. 

The band in the ballroom was still plav mg the dance out of 
the burlesque, and half a hundred voices were shouting “ Tra-la- 
l.i-l.i,” as Glory stepped into a hansom. 

“i’ll follow' on though,” whispered Drake, with a merry smile. 

“We shall nil lie in bed and the house locked up . . .* How 
magnificent you were to-night!” 

“I couldn’t see the man trodden on when lit was down . . 
But how lovely you’ve looked to-day, Gloi} 1 I’ll get in to-night 
if I have to ring up Lua or break dow’n the door for it.” 

As the cab crossed Trafalgar Square it had to draw up for a 
procession of people coining up Parliament Street singing hymns. 
Another and more disorderly procession of people, decorated 
with oak leaves and liawthorns and singing a music-hall song, 
came up and collided with it. A line of police broke up bora 
processions and the hansom } Missed through. 
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VIII 

On entering the drawing-room John Storm was seized with a 
weird feeling of dread. The soft air seemed to be filled with 
Glory's presence and her very breath to live in it On the side- 
table a lamp was burning under a warm red shade. A heap of 
petty vanities luy about, articles of silver, little trinkets, fans, 
feathers, und flowers. His footsteps on the soft carpet made no 
noise. It was all so unlike the place he had come from. Ins own 
bare chamber under the church. 

He could have fancied that Glory had that moment left the 
room. The door of a little ebony cabinet stood half-open and 
he could see inside. Its lower shcl\ es were full of shoes and 
little dainty slippers, sonic of them of leather, some of satin, 
some black, some led, some wlute. They touched liiu>with an 
indescriliable tenderness and he turned his eyes away. Under 
the lamp lay a pair of white gloves. One of them w'as flat and 
had not been worn, but the other was filled out with the im¬ 
pression of a little hand. He took it up and laid it across his 
own big palm, and another w’ave of tenderness broke over him 

On the mantelpiece there were many photographs. Most of 
them were of Glory and some were very beautiful, with their 
gleaming and glistening eves and their curling and waving hair. 
One looked even voluptuous with its pirtcd lips and smiling 
mouth; but another was different—it was so sweet, so gay, so 
artless. He thought it must belong to an cat her period, for the 
dress w r us such as she used to w ear in the da} s when he knew 
her first, a simple jersey and a sailor’s stocking-cap. Ah, those 
days that were gone, with their innocence and joy! Glory! 
fljs bright, liis beautiful Glory! 

Ills emotion was depriving him of the free use of Ins faculties, 
and he began to ask himself why he vvus waiting there At the 
next instant came the thought of the awful thing he lmd come 
to do and it Seemed monstrous and impossible. *■ I'll go away," 
lie told himself and he turned his face towards the door. 

On a whatnot at the jjoor-side of the room another photo¬ 
graph stood in a glass stand. Hu back had been to it, and the 
soft light of the lamp left a great part of the room in obscurity, 
but he saw it now, and something bitter that lay hidden at the 
bottom vof his heart rose to his throat. It was a portrait of 
Drake, and at the sight of it he laughed sa\Agely and sat down. 

How long he sat he never knew' To the soul in torment 
there is no such thing as time; an liqur is as much as eternity. 
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and eternity is no more thaiv an hour. His head was buried in 
his arms on the table, and lie was a prey to anguish and doubt. 
At one time he told himself that God did not send men to 
commit murder; at the next, that this was not murder but 
sacrifice Then a mocking voice in his cars seemed to say, 
“ But the world will call it murder, and the law will punish 
you.” To th.it he answered in lus heart, “ When I leave this 
house I will deliver myself up. 1 will go to the nearest police- 
court, and say, 'Take me; 1 lm\e done my duty in the eye of 
(iod, but committed a crime in the eye of my country.’ ” And 
It lien the voice replied, “ That will only loud to your own death 
also," he thought, '• Death is a gain to those w ho die for their 
cause; and my death will be a protest against the degradation 
of women a witness against the men who make them the 
creatines of their pleasure, their playthings, thin* \ictims, and 
their slaves " Thml* mg so, he found a strange thrill in the 
idea that all the world would hear of what lie hud done. " But 
1 w ill say a mass for In soul in the morning." he told himself; 
and a chill came over him, and his heart grew cold as a stone. 

Then lie lifted his head and listened. The room was quiet, 
there w.is not a sound m the guldens of tile Inn, and, through a 
window'which was partly open, he could hear the monotonous 
murmur of the streets outside. A great silence seemed to have 
fallen on London, a silence more awful than all the noise and 
confused clamour of the euniing “It must be late,” he 
thought: “it must he the middle of the night." Then the 
thought came to lum that perhaps Glory would not come home 
that night .it all, and, in n sudden outburst of pent-up feeling, 
lus heart cried, ‘'Thank God 1 thank God." 

He had said it aloud, and the .sound of his voice in the silent 
room awakened nil lus faculties. Suddenly he was aware of 
other sounds outside. There was a rumble of wheels and the 
rattle of a hansom. The hansom came man >* and nearer. It 
stopped in the outside courtyard There w e the noise of a 
curb-chain, as if the horse were shaking its head. The doors of 
the hansom opened with a creak and banged hack oil their 
spring. A \oiei—a woman’s \oice—said, "Goud-mght!” and 
another voice— a man’s voice- -answered,*'Good-night, and thank 
you, Miss! ” Then the eab-wheels turned and went off. 

All Ins senses seemed to have gone into his ears, and in the 
silence of that quiet place he heard everything. lie ruse to his 
feet and stood w'.-uting. 

After a moment there w r as the sound of a key in the lock of 
the door below; the rustle of a woman’s dress coming up the 
stairs, an odour of perfume in the air, an atmosphere of fresh- 
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ness and health, and then the door of the room, which had been 
ajar, was swung open, and there on the threshold, with her 
languid and tired but graceful movements, was she herself. 
Glory. Then his head turned giddy, and he could neither hear 
nor see. 

When Glory saw him standing by the lamp, with his deadly 
pale face, she stood a moment in speechless astonishment, and 
passed her hand across her eyes as if to wipe out a vision. 
After that she clutched at a chair and made a faint cry. 

‘‘Oh, is it you?” she said, in a voice which she strove to 
control. “How you frightened me! Whoever would have 
thought of seeing you here 1 ” 

He was trying to answer, but his tongue would not obey him, 
and his silence alarmed her 

“ I suppose Luna let \ou 111 —where ts Liza 1 ” 

“Gone to bed,” he said, in a thick voice. 

“ And Rosa—have \ 011 seen Rosa ? ” • 

“ No.” 

“ Of course not! How could you ? She must be at the 
office, and won’t be back for hours. So, you see, wc arc quite 
alone!” 

She did not know why she said that, and, 111 spite of the voice 
which she tried to render cheerful, her hp trembled. Then she 
laughed, though there w'as nothing to laugh at, and down at the 
bottom of her heart she was afraid. Hut *.hc began moving 
about, trying to make herself easy, and pretending not to lie 
alarmed. 

“ Well, won't 3ou help me off with my clonk ? No 3 Then I 
must do it for ni\self, I suppose.” 

Throwing off her outer things, she walked across the room 
and sat dow'ii on the sofa, near to Inhere he stood. 


“ How tired I am! It’s been such a day! Once is enough 
foriihnt sort of thing, though ! Now, where do jou think I've 
been ? ” 


“ 1 know wdiere you’ve been, Glorj - I saw you there." 

“ You ? Rcially ? Then, ]>erhaps, it tras you who . . . Was 
it you in the hollow ?” • 

“Yes.” 


He had moved to avoid contact with her, but now, standing 
by the mantelpiece looking into her face, lie could not help 
recognising in the fashionable woman at his feet the features of 
4 the girl once so dear to him, the brilliant eyes, the long lashes, 
the twitching of the eyelids, and the restless movement of the 
mouth. Then the wave of tenderness came sweeping over him 
again, and he felt as if the ground were slipping beneath his feet. 
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“ Will you say your prayers to-night. Glory ? ” he sakL 

" Why not ? ” she ansv/ered, trying to laugh. 

"Then why not say them now, my child?" 

" But why ? ” 

He had made her tremble all over; but she got up, walked 
straight across to him, looked intently into his face for a moment, 
and then said, “ What is the matter ? Why are you so pale ? 
You are not well, John! ” 

“ No; I am not well cither,” he answered. 

“John, John, what does it all mean ? What are you thinking 
of? Why have you come here to-night ?" m 

“ To save your soul, my child. It is in great, great peril.” 

At first she took this for the common, everyday language of 
the devotee, but another look into his face banished that inter¬ 
pretation, and her fe.ir rose to terror. Nevertheless she talked 
lightly, hardly know mg w hat she said. " Am I, then, so very 
wicked ? Suicly heaven doesn't w r ant me yet, John. Some day, 
I trust ... I hope-” 

"To-night, to-night, t.otr 1 ” 

Then her cheeks turned pale and her lips became white and 
bloodless. She had returned to the sofa, and half rose from it, 
then sat back, stretching out one hand as if to ward off a blow, 
but still keeping her eyes riveted on lus face. Once she looked 
round to the door and tried to cry out, but her voice would not 
answer her. 

This speechless fright lusted only a moment. Then she was 
herself again, and looked fearlessly up at him. She had* the 
full use of her intellect, and her quick instinct went to the root 
of things. "This is the madness of jealousy,” she thought. 
"There is only one way to deni with it. If I cry out—if I 
show that I am afraid—if I arritate him, it will soon be over.” 
She tokl herself in a moment that she must try gentleness, 
tenderness, reason, affection, love. * 

Trembling from head to foot, she stepped up to him again, 
and began softly and sweetly, trying to explain herself. " John, 
dear John, if you see me with certain people und in certain 
places, you must not think from that-” 

But he broke in upon her with a torrent of words. " I can't 
think of it at all, Gloiy. When I look ahead, I see nothing but 
shame, and misery, and degradation for you in the future. That 
na^ft'is destroying you, body and soul. He is leading you on to 
the devil, and hell, and damnation, and I cannot stand by and 
see it done." 

" Believe me, John, you are mistaken—quite mistaken.” 

But with a look of sombre fury, he cried," Can you deny it?” 
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* "I can protect and care for myself, John.” 

* “ With that man's words in your cars still, can you deny it ? ” 

Suddenly she remembered Drake’s last whisper as she got 

into the hansom, and she covered her face with her hands. 

" You can’t! It is the truth! The man is following you to 
ruin you, and you know it. You’ve known it from the first, 
therefore you deserve all that can ever come to you. Do you 
know what you are guilty of? You are guilty of soul-suicide. 
What is the suicide of the body to the suicide of the soul? 
What is the crime of the poor broken creature mho only chooses 
death and the grave before starvation or shame, compared to the 
sin of the wretched woman who murders her soul for the soke 
of the lusts and vanities of the world ? The lam' of man may 
punish the oue, but ,tlie vengeance of God is waiting for the 
other.” 

She was crying behind her hands, and in spite of the fury 
into which he had lushed himself a great pity took hold 6f him. 
He felt as if everything wore slipping aw'ay from him, and he 
was trying to stand on an avalanche. But he told himself that 
he would not waver, that he would hold to his purpose, that he 
would stand firm as a rock. Heaving a deep sigh he walked to 
and fro across the room. 

“O Glory, Glory! Can’t \ou understand what it is to me 
to be the messenger of God's judgment ? ” 

She gasped for breath, and wliat had been a vague surmise 
became a certainty—thinking he was God’s avenger, jet with 
nothing but a ]>oor spasm of jealousy in Ins heart, lie had come 
with a fearful purpose to perform. 

“ I did what I could in other wavs, and it was all in vain. 

m 9 

Time after time I tried to save jou from these dangers, but you 
would not listen. I was ready for any change, any sacrifice. 
Once 1 would have given up all the woild for you. Glory—you 
kiibw that quite well—friends, kinsmen, country, everything, 
even my work and my duty, and, but for the grace of God, God 
himself! ” 

But his tenderness broke again into a headlong torrent of 
reproach. “ You failed me, didn’t you ? At the last moment 
too-—the very last! Not content with the suicide of your own 
soul, you must attempt to murder the soul of another. Do 
you know what that is ? That is the unpardonable sin! You 
are crying, aren’t you ? Why are you ctyiug ? ” But even while 
he said this something told him that all he was waiting for was 
that her beautiful eyes should be raised and their splendid light 
flash upon him again. 

“ But that is all over now ! It was a blunder, and the breach 
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between us is irreparable. I am better as I am, far, far better. 
Without friends, or kin, or country, cousecrated for life, cut off 
from the world, separate, alone! ” 

She knew that her moment had come, and that she must 
vanquish this man, and turn him from his purjmsc whatever it 
was, by the only weapon a woman could use—Ills love of her. 

" I do not deny that you have a right to be angiy with me," 
she said, "but don’t think that 1 have not given up something 
too. At the time you speak of, when 1 chose this life and 
refused to go with you to the South Seas, 1 sacrificed a good 
deal—[ sacrificed love. Do you think I /lid n’t realise what 
that meant ? That whatever the pleasure and delight my art 
might bring me, and the flattery, and the fame, and the 
applause, there were joys I was never to know—the happiness 
that every poor woman may feel, though she isn’t clever at all, 
and the world knows nothing about her—the happiness of being 
a wife and a mother, and of holding her place in life, how'ever 
humble she is and simple and unknown, and of linking the 
generations each to cajh. And though the world has been 
so good to me, do you think l have e\ er ceased to regret that ? 
Do you think 1 don’t remember it sometimes when the house 
nses at me, or wdien I am coming home, or perhaps when I 
awake in the middle of the night? And notwithstanding all 
this success with which the world has crowned me, do you think 
I don’t hunger sometimes for what success can never buy—the 
love of a good man who would love me with all his soul and lus 
strength and everything that is his?" 

Out of a dry and husky throat John Storm answ'crcd, " I 
would rather die a thousand, thousand deaths than touch a 
hair of your head, (dory . . . But God’s will is Ilis will!" he 
added quivering and trembling. The compulsion of a great 
passion was drawing him, hut lie struggled lmnl against it 
f * And then this success—-you cling to ii nevertheless!’’ he 
cried with a forced laugh. 

“ Yes, 1 cling to it," she said, wiping away the tears that had 
begun to fall, "1 cannot give it up- -1 cannot, I cannot!” 

“ Then what is the worth of your repentance ? " 

"It is not repentance; it is what you said it was in this room 
long ago . . . We are of different natures, John, that is the 
real trouble between us, now anil always has been. But, 
whether we like it or not, our lives are wrapped up together 
for all that. We can’t do without each other. God makes . 
men and women like that sometimes." 

There was a piteous smile on his face. " I never doubted your 
feeling for me, Glory—no, not even when you hurt me most." 
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"And if God made ns so- 

"I shall never forgive myself, Glory, though heaven itself 
forgives me!" 

"If God makes us love each other in spite of every barrier 
that divides us-” 

" I shall never know another happy hour in this life. Glory, 
never! ” 

"Then why should we struggle? It is our fate, and we 
cannot conquer it. You can't give up your life, John, and 1 
can't give up mine, lint our hearts are one.” 

Her voice sang like music in his ears, and something in his 
aching heart was saying, "What are the laws we make for 
ourselves compared to the laws God makes for us ? " Suddenly 
he felt something warm. It was Glory’s breath on his hand. 
A fragrance like incense seemed to envelop him. He gasped 
as if suffocating, and sat down on the sofa. , 

"You are wrong, dear, if \ou think 1 care for the man you 
speak of. He has been very good to me, and helped me in my 
career, but he is nothing to me—nothing whatever . . . But 
we are such old friends, John! It seems impossible to re¬ 
member a time when wc were not old cliiuns, you and I! 
Sometimes I dream of those dear old days in the *111 oilan’.' 
Aw, they were tcr’blc—-just ter’ble! Do you remember the 
boat—the Gloria— do 3011 remember her? " 

lie clenched his hands as though to hold on to his purpose, 
but it was slipping through his fingers like sand. 

"What times they were! Coining round the castle of a 
summer evening when the bar and the sky were like two sheets 
of silvered glass looking into each other, and 3'nu and 1 singing 
‘ John l*eel.' ” (In a quavering voice she sang a liar or two.) 
"* D’ye ken John Peel with Ins coat so gay ? D’ye keu John 
Pq^l ? . . .’ Do j'ou remember it, John 

She was sobbing and laughing b}' turns. It w nt. her old self, and 
the cruel \ ears seemed to roil back. But still he struggled. " What 
is the love of the l>od3' to the love of the soul ? ” lie told himself. 

“ You word flannels then, and I was in a white jersey—like 
this, sec,” and she snatched up from the mantelpiece the photo¬ 
graph he had been looking at. " 1 got up my first act in imita¬ 
tion of it, and sometimes in the middle of a scene—such a jolly 
scene too—my mind goes back to that sweet old time, aud 1 
burst out crying.” 

He pushed the photograph away. " Why do you remind me 
of those days ? ” he said. " Is it only to make 'me realise the 
change in yon ? ” But even at that moment the wonderful eyes 
pierced him through and through. 
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“ Am I so much changed, John ? Afh I ? No, no, dear ! 
It is only my hair done differently. See, see I ” and with 
trembling fingers she tore her hair from,its knot. It fell in 
clusters over her shoulders and about her face. He wanted to 
lay his hand on it, and he turned to her and then turned away, 
fighting with himself as with an enemy. 

“ Or is it this old rag of lace that is so unlike my jersey ? 
There—there ! ” she cried, tearing the lace from her neck, and 
throwing it on the floor and trampling upon it. “ I<ook at me 
now, John—look at me! Am I not the same as ever? Why 
don’t you look ? ” 

She was fighting for her life. He started to his feet and 
came to her with his teeth set and his pupils fixed. “ This is 
only the devil tempting me. Say your prayers, child! ” 

He grasped her left hand with his right. His grip almost 
overtaxed her strength and she felt faint. In an explosion of 
emotion the insane frenzy for destroying had come upon him 
again. He longed to give his feelings physical expression. 

“ Say them, say them !" he cried. “ (rod sent me to kill 
j'ou, GIorj r .” 

A sensation of terror and of triumph came over her at once. 
She half closed her eyes and threw her other arm around his 
neck. “ No, but to love me ! . . . Kiss me, John!” 

Then a cry came from hi in like that of a man flinging himself 
over a precipice. He threw his arms about her, and her dis¬ 
ordered hair fell over his face. 


IX 

« 

“ I thought it was God’s voice—it was the devil’s! ” * 

John Storm yas creeping like a thief through the streets of 
I.on do 11 in the dark hours before the dawn. £’ was a peaceful 
night after the thunderstorm of the evening before. A few 
large stars had come out, a clear moon was shining, and the air 
was quiet after the cries, the crackling tumult, and all the fury 
of human throats. There was only the swift rattling of mail- 
cars running to the post-office, the heavy clank of country carta, 
trawling to Corent Garden, the measured tread of policemen, 
and the muddled laughter of drunken men and women by the 
coffee-stands at the street comers. “ ’Ow’s the dclug 
Not come off yet ? Well, give us a cup of cawfee on the 
of it” 

It seemed as if eyes looked down on him from the dark sky 
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and pierced him through and through. His whole life had been 
an imposture from the first—his quarrel with his father, his 
taking Orders, his entering the monastery and his leaving it, his 
crusade in Soho, his intention of following Father Damien, his pre¬ 
dictions at Westminster—all, all had been false and the expression 
of a lie! He was himself a sham, a mockery, a whited Bepulchre, 
and had grossly sinned against the light and against God. 

But the spiritual disillusion had come at last, and it had 
revealed him to himself at an awful depth of self-deception. 
Thinking in his pride and arrogance he was the Divine mes¬ 
senger, the avenger, the man of God, he had set out to shed 
blood like any wretched criminal, any jealous murderer who was 
driven along by devilish passion. How the devil had played 
with him too! With him, who was dedicated by the most 
solemn and sacred vows! And he had been as stubble before 
the wind—as chaff* that the storm carrieth away! s 

With such feelings of poignant anguish he plodded through 
the echoing streets. Mechanically lie made his way back to 
Westminster. By the time lie got there the moon and stars 
had gone, and the chill of daybreak was in the air. He saw 
and heard nothing, but as he crossed Broad Sanctuary a line of 
mounted police trotted past him with their swords clanking. 

It was not yet daylight when he knocked at the door of his 
chambers under the church. 

“ Who’s there ? ’’ came in a fierce whisper. 

“Open the door,” he said in a spiritless \oice. 

The door was opened, and Brother Andrew', with the affec¬ 
tionate whine of a dog who has been snarling at his master in 
the dark, said, “Oh, is it you, Father 9 I thought you were 
gone. Did you meet them ? They’ve been searching for you 
everywhere all night long.” 

• He still spoke in whispers, as if some one had been ill. 
“ 1 can't light up. They'd be sure to see and perhaps come 
back. They’ll come in the morning in any case. Oh, it’s 
terrible ! Worse than ever now! Haven't you heard what has 
happened ? Somebody has been killed ! ” 

John was struggling to listen, hut everything seemed to be 
happening a long way off. 

u Well, not killed exactly, but badly hurt, and taken to the 
hospital.” 

It was Charlie Wilkes. He liad insulted the name of the 
Father, and Pinchcr the pawnbroker had knocked him down. 
His head bad struck against the curb, and he had h£en picked 
up insensible. Then the police liad come and Fincher had 
been taken off to the police station. 
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“ But it’s my mother I’m .thinking of,” said Brother Andrew, 
and he brushed his sleeve across his eyes. " You must get away 
at once. Father. They’ll lay everything on you. What’s to be 
dune ? Let me think! Let me think! How my head is 

going round and round! There’s a train from Euston to the 

north at-five in the morning, isn’t there ? You must catch that. 
Don’t speak. Father! Don’t say sou won’t.” 

“ I will go,” said John, with a look of utter dejection. 

The change that had come over him since the day before 
startled the lay brother. “ But 1 suppose you’ve been out all 

night. How tired you look ! Can I get you anything ? ” 

John did not answer, and the lay brother brought some browjn^ 
bread and coaxed him to cat a little of it. The day was begin¬ 
ning to dawn. 

“ Now you must go, Father.’ 

(l And you, my lad ? ” 

Oh, 1 can take care of myself.” 

Go back to the Brotherhood; take the dog with you-” 

“ The dog 1 " Brother 4 ndrew seemed to be about to say 
something, but he cheeked himself, and with a wild look lie 
muttered, “ Oh, 1 know what I'll do. Good-bye ! ” 

“ Good-bye,” said John, and then the broken man wras back 
in the streets 

11 is nervous system had been exhausted by the events of the 
night, and when ho entered the railway station he could scarcely 
put one foot before another. “ Looks as if hv'd had enough,” 
said somebody behind him He found an empty carriage and 
took his scat in the corner. A kind of stupor had come over 
his faculties, and he could neither think nor feel. 

Three or four young men and boys were sorting and folding 
newspapers at a counter that stood on trestles before the closcd- 
up bookstall. A placard slipped from the fingers of one f>f 
them, and fell on to the floor. John saw' lus own name in 
monster letters, and he began to ask himself what he was 
doing? Was he running away 3 It wn- cowardly, it was con¬ 
temptible 1 And llipn it w'as so useless! He might go to the 
ends of the earth, yet he could not escape the only enemy it 
li'as w'orth while to fly front. That enemy was himself. 

Suddenly he remembered that he had not taken his ticket, and 
got out of the train. But instead of going to the ticket-office, 
‘he stood aside and tned to think what he ought to do. Then 
there was confusion and noise, people were hurrying jiast him, 
Tsomebody^was calling to him, and finally the engine whistled 
and the smoke rose to the roof. When he came to himself the 
train was gone, and lie was standing on the platform alone. 
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“ But what am I to do ? ” he asked himself. 

It was a lovely summer morning, and the streets were empty 
and quiet. Little by little they became populous and noisy, and 
at length he was walking in a crowd. It was nine o’clock by 
this time, and lie was in the Whitechapel Hoad, going along 
with a motley troop of Jews, Polish Jems, Germans, German 
Jews, and all the many tribes of cockneydom. Twp costers 
behind him were talking and laughing. 

“Ix>r' blesh you, it's jest abart enneff to myke a corpse 
laugh.” 

“Ain’t it? An acquyntince uv mine . . . d’ye know Jow 
'Awkins ? Him as kep’ the frahd fish-shop off of Flower and 
Dean. Yus ? Well, he sold his hit uv business lahst week for a 
song, thinkin’ the world was acomin’ to a end, and this morning 
I meets him on the 'Omhcn Viadeek lookin' ns if'e'd 'ad the 
smallpox or soinctlunk ! ” 

•John Storm had scarcely heard them. He had a strange 
feeling that everything was happening hundreds of miles aivn>. 

“What am I to do?" lie* asked himself again. Betw'een 
twelve and 011c o’clock lie was hack in the City, walking aimlessly 
on and on. He did not choose the unfrequented thoroughfares, 
and when people looked into his face he thought, “If anybody 
asks me who 1 am I’ll tell him." It was eight hours since he 
had eaten anything, and he felt -weak and faint. Coming upon 
a coffee-house, he wont in and ordered food. The place was 
full of young clerks at their mid-day meal. Most of them were 
reading newspapers, which they.had folded and propped up on 
the tables before them, but two who sat near were talking. 

“Those predictions of the end of the world arc a mania, a 
monomania, which recurs at regular nitt r\als of the world’s his¬ 
tory,” saul one. lie was a little man with a tumed-up nose. 

“ But the strange thing is that people go on believing them," 
said Ins companion. 

“That’s not strange at all 'Phis lug, idiotic, amorphous 
Ixmdon has no sense of humour. See how industriously it has 
been engaged for the last month m the noble art of nuking a 
fool of itself! ” And then he looked round at John Storm, as if 
proud of lus tall language. 

John did not listen. He knew that everybody was talking 
about him, yet the matter did not seem to concern him now, but 
to belong to some other existence w'liich his soul had had. 

At length an idea came to him, and ho thought he knew what 
he ought to do Me ought to go to the Brotherhood and ask to 
be taken back. But not as a sou this time; only as a servant, to 
scour and scrub to the end of his life. There used to be a man 
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to sweep out the church and ring the church-bell—he might be 
allowed to do menial work like that. He had proved false to 
his ideal, he had not been able to resist the lures of earthly 
love; but God was merciful. He would not utterly reject him. 

His self-abasement was abject, yet several hours had passed 
before he attempted to cany out this design. It was the time 
of Evenspng when he reached the church, and the brothers were 
singing their last hymn— 

te Jesus, lover of my miiiI, 

Let me to Thy ixwom fly.” 

He stood by the porch and listened. The street was very quiet, 
hardly an , body was ]»assing. 

“ Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 

Till the storms of life be past.” 

His heart surged up to his throat, and he could scarcely bear 
the pain of it. Yes, yes, yes' Other refuge had he none! 

Suddenly a new thought smote him, and he felt like a man 
roused from a deep sleep. Glory! He had been thinking only 
of his own soul and his soul’s salvation, and had forgotten his 
duty to others. He had his duty to Glory above all others, and 
he eould not and must not escape from it. He must take his 
place by her side, and if that included the abandonment of his 
ideals, so be it 1 lie had been prosed unworthy of a life of 
holiness; he must lower his flag* he must be content to live the 
life of a man. 

But he could not think what he ought to do next, and when 
night fell he was still wandering aimlessly through the streets. 
He had turned eastward again, and even in the tumultuous 
thoroughfares of Mile End he eould not help seeing that some¬ 
thing unusual was going on. People in drink were rolling about 
the streets and shouting and singing, as if it had been a public 
holiday. “Glad you ain’t in kingdom-eomc to-nigli!., old gel!” 
“Well, what (lo you think ?” H . 

At twelve o'clock he went into a lodging-house and asked if 
he could have a‘bed. The keeper was in the kitchen talking 
with two men who were cooking a herring for their supper, and 
he looked up at his visitor in astonishment. 

" Can I sleep you, sir ? We ain’t got no accommodation for 
gentlemen . t .” and then he stopped, looked more attentively, 
and said, “ Arc you from the Settlement, sir ? ” 

John Storm made some inarticulate reply. 

" Thort ye might be, sir. We often 'as 'em 'ere sempling the 
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cawfee, but bless’d if they ever wanted to semple a bed afore. 
S&I 1 , if you down't mind-” 

“ It will be better than I deserve, my man. Can you give me 
a eup of coffee before I turn in ? ” 

" With pleasure, sir! Set down, sir i Myke yourself at 'ome. 
Me and my friends were jest talking of a gentleman of your 
cloth, sir—the pore feller as 'as got into trouble acrost West¬ 
minster way.” 

" Oh, you were talking of him, were you ? ” 

" Sem 'ere says the bizincss pyze.” 

" It must py, or people -wouldn’t do it,” said the man leaning 
over the fire. 

" Down’t you believe it. That little gime down't py. ’Cause 
why ? Look at the bloomin’ stoo the feller’s in now. If they 
ketch him ’e’ll get six months *ard.” 

" Then what’s 'c been doin’ it for ? I down’t sec nothink in 
it if it down’t py.” 

" ’Cause he believes in it, thet’s why ! What do you think, 
sir?” 


" I think the man has come by a just tall,” said John. “ God 
will never use him again, having brought him to shame.” 

"Must hev been a wrong un certingly,” said the man over 
the fire. 

When John Storm awoke in his cubicle next morning he saw 
his way clearer. He would deliver himself up to the ivarrant 
that was issued for his arrest, and go through with it to the end. 
Then lie would return to Glory a free man, and God would find 
work for him even j T et, after this awful lesson to his presumption 
and pride. 

"Thet feller as was took ter the awspital is dead,” said 
somebody in the kitchen, and then then* was the crinkling 
4 >f a newsjiaper. 

"is ’e?” said another. "The best thing the Father can do 
is to ’ook it, then. (‘ause why ? \\ ’ether ’e done it or not 
they'll fix it on ter ’mi, doncher know.” 

John's head spun round and round. lie remembered what 
Brother Andrew had said of Charlie Wilkes, and his heart, so 
warm a moment ago, felt benumbed as by frost. Nevertheless, 
at nine o'clock he was going westward in the Ciiderground. 
People looked at him when he stepped into the carriage. He 
thought everybody knew him, and that the world was only 
playing with him as a cat pints with a mouse. The compart¬ 
ment was full of young clerks, smoking pipes and reading 
newspapers. 

" Most extraordinary! ” said one of them. " The fellow has 
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disappeared as absolutely as if he hAd been carried up into a 
cloud/' 

“ Why extraordinary ? ” said another, in a thin voice. This one 
was not smoking, and he had the startled eyes of the enthusiast 
“ Elijah was taken up to heaven in the body, wasn't he ? And 
why not Father Storm ? ” 

“What?" cncd the first, taking his pipe out of his mouth. 

“ Some people believe that," suid the thin voice timidly. 

“Oh, you want a dose of medicine, you do," said the first 
speaker, shaking out his asli and looking round with a knowing 
air. The young men got out in the City. John went on to 
Westminster Bridge. 

It was terrible. Why could he not take advantage of the 
popular superstition and disappear indeed, taking Glory with 
him ? But 110, no, 110 1 

Through all the torment of his soul lus religion had remained 
the same, and now it rose up before him like a pillar of cloud 
and fire. lie would do as hi had intended, whatever the conse¬ 
quences, and if he was eliarj. ed with crimes lie had not com¬ 
mitted, if he was accused of the offences of his followers, he 
would make 110 defence—if need he, lie would allow himself to 
he convicted, and lieing innocent m this instance, God would 
accept his punishment as an atonement for his other sins ! 
Glorious sacrifice! He would make it! And Glory herself 
would be proud of it some day. 

With the glow of this resolution upon him lie turned into 
Scotland Yard, and stepped boldh up to the office. The officer 
111 charge received him with a deferential bow, but went nil 
talking in a low voice to an inspector of police who was also 
standing at the other side of a counter. 

“ Strange ’ ” lie was saying. “ 1 thought he was seen getting 
into the tram at Euston." , 

“Don’t know that he wasn’t, either, in spite of all he says." 

“ Thinking ol’ the dog ? ” 

“Well, the dog, too,” said the inspector, and then seeing 
John, “Helloa! Who’s here?” * 

The officer stepped up to the counter. “ What can I do for 
you, sir ? ’’ he asked. 

John knew that the supreme moment had come, and he felt 
proud of himself that his resolution did 110L waver. Lifting his 
head, he said in a low’ and rapid voice, “ 1 understand that you 
have a warrant for the arrest of Father Storm ’’ 

“ We had, sir,” the officer answered. 

John looked embarrassed. “What do you mean by that?" 

“ I mean that Father Storm is now in custody." 
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John stared at the man with a feeling of stupefaction. “ In 
custody ? Did you say in custody ? ” 

tc Precisely. He has just given himself up!" 

John answered impetuously, •' But that is impossible.” 

“ Why impossible, sir ? Arc you interested in this case ? ” 

A certain quivering moved John’s mouth. “I am Father 
Storm himself." 

The officer was silent for a moment. Then he turned to the 
inspector with a pitying smile. “ Another of them,” he said 
significantly. The psychology of criminals had been an inter¬ 
esting study to this official. 

** Wait a minute/' said the inspector, and lie went hurriedly 
through an inner doorway. The officer asked John sonic ques¬ 
tions about his mo\ ements since yesterday. John answered 
vaguely in broken and rather bewildering sentences. Then the 
inspector returned. 

“ You arc Father Storm ? ” 
u Yes.” • 

“ Do you know of anybody who might wish to personate you ? ” 
“ fiod forbid that any 011c should do that.” 

" Still there is some one here who sa^s-” 

" 1 A*t me see him.” 

“ Come this way, quietly/’ said the inspector, and John fol¬ 
lowed him to the inner room. His pride was all gone, his head 
w'as hanging low', and lie was a prey to extraordinary agitation. 

A man 111 a black cassock was sitting at a table making a 
statement to another officer, with nu open book before him. 
His hack was to the door, but John knew him 111 a moment. It 
was Brother Andrew. 

‘'Thun why lia\c )on gi\en yourself up?” the officer asked, 
and Brother Andrew began a rambling and foolish explanation. 
He had seen it stated 111 an e\ening paper that the Father had 
ffeen traced to the tram at Euston, and he thought it a pity 
. . . a pity that the jxdicc . . . that the police should wuste 
their time-” 

“'Jake cihrc !” said the officer. “ You are in a position that 
should make you careful of what you s.iy.” 

And then the inspector stepped forward, leaving John by the 
door. 

" You still say you are Father Storm ? " 
j ff Of course 1 do/' said Brother Andrew indignantly. " If 1 
was anybody else, do you think I should come here and give 
myself up ? " 

"Then who is this standing behind you ? ’’ 

Brother Andrew turned and saw John with a start of surprise 
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and a cry of terror. He seemed hardly able to believe in the' 
reality of what was before him, and his restless eyeballs rolled 
fearfully. John tried to speak, but he could only utter a few 
inarticulate sounds. 

" Well ? ” said the inspector. And while John stood with 
head down and heaving breast. Brother Andre wJiegan to laugh 
hysterically and to say— ™ 

“ Don't you know who this is ? This is my lay brother. I 
brought him out of the Brotherhood six months ago, and lie has 
been with me ever since." 

The officers looked at each other. “Good heavens! ’’ cried 
Brother Andrew in an imperious voice, “ don’t you believe n»e ? 
You mustn't touch this man. He has done nothing—nothing 
at all. He is as tender as a woman, and wouldn’t hurt a fly. 
What’s lie doing here ? ” 

The officers also were dropping their heads, and the heart¬ 
rending voice went on, “ Have you arrested him ? You’ll do 
very w'rong if you arrest . . But perhaps he has given himself 
up 1 That would be just lik" him. He is devoted to me, and 
would tell you any falsehood if he thought it w'oiihl . . . But 
you must send him away . . . Tell him to go buck to his old 
mother—that’s the proper place for him. Good God! do you 
think I'm telling you lies?" 

There was silence for a moment “ My poor lad, liush, hush ! ” 
said John, in a.tone full of tenderness and authority. Then he 
turned to the inspector writli a pitiful smile of triumph. “ Are 
you satisfied ?” he asked. 

“Quite satisfied. Father,” the officer answered in a broken 
voice; and then Brother Andrew began to cry. 


X * 

When Glory awoke on the morning after the Derby nnd thought 
of John, she felt no remorse. A sea of bewildering .difficulty lay 
somewhere ahead, but she would not look at it. He loved her, 
she loved him, and nothing else mattered. If rules and vows 
stood between them, so much the worse for such enemies of love. 
She was conscious that a subtle change had come over her. 
She was not herself any longer, but somebody else as well; not 
a woman merely, but in some sort a man; not Glory only, bflCt 
also John Storm. Oh, delicious mystery! Oh, joy of joys! 
His arms seemed to be about her waist still, and his breath to 
linger about her neck. With a certain tremor, a certain thrill. 
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the reached for a handglass, and looked at herself to learn if 
there was any difference in her face that the rest of the world 
would see. Yes, her eyes had another lustre, a deeper light, but 
she lay back in the cool bed with a smile and a long-drawn sigh. 
What matter whatever happened ? Gone were the six cruel 
months in wh^i she had awakened every morning with a pain 
at her breast 4 Rhe was happy, happy, happy ! 

The morning sun was streaming across the roffm when Lisa 
qpne in with the tea. 

" Did ye see the Farver last night, Miss Glona ? ” 

" Oh, yes; that was all right, Liza.” 

The day’s newspaper was lying folded on the tray. She took 
it up and opened it, remembering the Derby, and thinking for 
the first time of Drake’s triumph. But what caught her eye in 
glaring headlines w'as a different matter —“ The Panic Terror: 
Collapse of the Farce.” 

It was a shriek of triumphant derision. The fateful day had 
come and gone, yet Loudon stood where it did before! Last 
night’s tide had flowed and ebbed, and the dwellings of men were 
not submerged. No earthquake had swallowed up St. Paul’s; 
no might)' bonfire of the greatest city of the w orld lmd lit up 
the sky of Europe, and even the thunderstorm w inch had broken 
over London had only hud the dust and left the air more clear. 

“ London is to be congratulated 011 the collapse of this ]janic, 
which, so far as we can hear, lias been attended by only one 
casualty—an assault in Brown’s Square, Westminster, 011 a >oung 
soldier, Charles Wilkes, of the Wellington Barracks, by two of 
the frantic army of the terror-stricken. The injured man was 
removed to St. Thomas’s Hospital, while his assailants were taken 
to Rochester Rdk Police Station; and wc have only to regret 
that the clerical ]iamc-maker himself has not yet shared the fate 
of his followers. Late last niglit the authorities, recovering from 
their extraordinary supmencss, issued a warrant for his arrest, but 
up to the tunc of going to press he had escaped the vigilance of 
the police.” 

Glory wiw breathing audibly as she read, and Liza, who was 
drawing up the blind, looked back at her with surprise. 

" Liza, have you mentioned to anybody that Father Storm was 
here last night ? ” 

"Why, no, miss; there ain’t nobody stirrin’ yet, and 
besides-■” 

“ Then don’t mention it to a soul. Will you do me that great, 
great kindness ? ” 

“ Down’t ye know I will, mum ? ” said Liza, with a twinkle of 
the eye and a wag of the head. 
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Glory dressed hurriedly, went down to the drawing-room and 
wrote a letter. It was to Sefton, the manager. " Do not expect 
me to play to-night. I don't fed up to it. Sorry to be so 
troublesome/* 

Then Rosa came in with another newspaper in her hand, and, 
without saying anything, Glory showed her ttok letter. Rosa 
read it and .returned it m silence. They understood each 
other. 

During the next few hours Glory’s impatience became feverish, 
and as soon as the first of the evening papers appeared she sent 
out for it. The jianic was subsiding, ami the people who hail 
gone to the outskirts were returning to the city in troops, lock¬ 
ing downcast and ashamed. No news of Father Storm. Inquiry 
that morning at Scotland Yard elicited the fact that nothing had 
yet been heard of him There was much perplexity as to where 
lie had spent the previous night. 

(dory’s face tingled and burned. From hour to hour she sent 
out for new editions. The panic itself was now eclipsed by the 
interest of John Storm’s dii ippearancc. Ills followers scouted 
the idea that lie had fled from London. Nevertheless he had 
fallen. As a pretender to the gift of prophecy his career was 
at ail end, and his crazy system of mystical dhinity was the 
laughing-stock of London. 

'■ It does not surprise us that this second Moses, this mock 
Messiah, lias broken down. Snell men always do, and must 
collapse, but that the public should ever hate taken seriously a 
movement which . . .” and then a grotesque list of John’s fol¬ 
lowers—one pawnbroker, one waiter, one " knockcr-up,” two or 
three apprentices, Ac. 

As she read all this (dory w'as at the same time glowing with 
shame, trembling with fear, and burning with indignation. She 
dined with Rosa alone, and they tried to talk of other matters 
The effort was useless. At Inst Rosa said - 

“ I have to follow this tiling up for the paper, dear, and I’m 
going to-night to see if they hold the usual sen ice in his 
church " 

“ May I go with you 5 ” 

" If you wish to, but it will be useless—he won’t be there.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

"The Prime Minister left Txmdon last night—I can’t help 
thinking there is something in that ” 

"He will be there, Rosa. lie’s not the man to run away. I 
know him,” said Glory proudly. 

The church was crowded, and it was with difficulty they found 
scats. John’s enemies were present in force—all the owners of 
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vested interests, who had seen their livelihood threatened by 
the man who declared war on vice and its upholders. There 
was a dangerous atmosphere before the service began, and, not¬ 
withstanding her brave faith in him. Glory found herself praying 
that John Storm might not come. As the organ played and 
the choir'and energy entered the excitement was intense, and 
some of the congregation got on to their scats m their eagerness 
to see if the Father was there. He was not there. The black 
cassock and biretta in which he had lately preached were nowhere 
to be seen, and a murmur of disappointment passed over friends 
and enemies alike. 

Then came a disgraceful spectacle. A man with a bloated 
face and a bandage about his forehead rose in his place and 
cried, " No Popery, boys 1 ” Straightway the service, which 
was being conducted by two of the clerical brothers from the 
Brotherhood, was interrupted by hissing, whistling, shouting, 
yelling, ami whooping indescribable. Songs were roared out 
during the lessons, and cushions, hassocks and prayer-books 
were flung at the altar and its furniture. The terrified choir 
boys fled downstairs to their own quarters, and the clergy were 
driven out of the church. 

John’s own people stole away in terror and shame, hut Glory 
leapt to her feet as if to Ding herself 011 the cowardly rabble. 
Her voice was lost in the tumult, and liosa drew* her out into 
the street. 

“ Is there no law in the land to prevent brawling like this ” 
she cried, hut the police paid no heed to her. 

Then the congregation, winch had broken up, eaino rushing 
out of the church and round to the door leading to the chambers 
beneath it. 

" They’ve found him," thought Glory, pressing her hand over 
her heart. But 110, it was another matter. Immediately after¬ 
wards there rose oxer the liahel of human xoiees the deep music 
of the ^bloodhound 111 full 013'. The crowd shrieked with fear 
and delight, then surged and parted, and the dog came running 
through, with its stern up, its head down, its forehead wrinkled, 
and the long draper}' of its ears and fi< ws hanging in folds about 
its face. I11 a moment it was gone, its mellowr note was d}ing 
away in the neighbouring streets, and a gang of ruffians were 
racing after it. "That’ll find the feller if lie's in Ixmdon," 
somebody shouted— it was the man with the bandaged forehead 
—and there were 3 ells of fiendish laughter. 

Gloiy's head was going round, and she was holding on to Rosa's 
arm with a convulsive grasp. 

" Thp cowards! ’’ she cried. " To use that jkjot creature’s 

2 D 
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devotion to his master for their own inhuman ends—it’s cowardly, 
it's brutal, it's-Oh, oh, oh!" 

“ Come, dear,' 1 said Rosa, and she dragged Glory away. 

They went back through Broad Sanctuary. Neither spoke, 
but both were thinking, " He has gone to the monastery. He 
intends to stay there until the storm is over." At Westminster 
Bridge they parted. "I have somewhere to go," said Rosa, 
tuniing down to the Underground. " She is'going to Bishops- 
gate Street," thought Glory, and they separated with constraint. 

Returning to Clement's Inn, Glory found a letter from Drake:—■ 

" Dear Glory, —How can I apologise to you for my detestable 
behaviour of last night? The memory of what passed has 
taken ad the joy out of the success upon which everybody is 
congratulating me. I have tried to persuade myself that you 
would make allowances for "the day and the circumstances, and 
my natural excitement. But your life lias been so blameless 
that it fills me with anguish and horror to think how I exposed 
you to misrepresentation by allowing you to go to that place, 
and by behaving to you as 1 did when you were there. Thank 
God, things went 110 farther, and some blessed power prevented 
me from carrying out my threat to follow you. Believe me, you 
shall see no more of men like J«ord Robert Ure and women like 
his associates. I despise them from my heart, and wonder how 
I can have tolerated them so long. Do let me beg the favour 
of a line consenting to allow me to call and ask your forgiveness. 
—Yours most humbly, F. II. N. Druse." 

Glory slept foully that night, and as soon as Liza was stirring 
she rang for the newspaper. 

fk Didn't ye 'ear the dorg, mum? ” said Liza. 

"What dog?” 

"The Farvcr’s dorg It was scratching at the front dawer 
afore I was up this morning. 'It's the milk,' sez 1. But the 
minute I opened the d.twcr up it cam'* ter the d r iwerin' room 
and w'ent snuffling rail ml eveiy where.” 

"Where is it now ?" 

"Gom, mum.” 

" Did anybody else see it ? No ? Yon say 110 ? You're sure ? 
Then say nothing about it, Liza—nothing whatever—that's a 
good girl.” 

The newspaper was full of the mysterious disappearance. 
Not a trace of the Father had yet been found. The idea had 
been started that he had gone into seclusion at the Anglican 
monastery with which he was associated, but on inquiry at 
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Biahopsgate Street it was found that nothing had been seen 
of him there. Since yesterday the whole of London had been 
scoured by the police, but not one fact had been brought to 
light to make clearer the mystery of his going away. With 
the most noticeable face and habit in London, he had evaded 
scrutiny and gone into a retirement which baffled discovery. No 
master of the stage art could have devised a more sensational 
disappearance. He had vanished as though whirled to heaven 
in a cloud, and that was literally what the more fanatical of his 
followers believed to have been his fate. Among these persons 
there were wild-eyed hangers-on telling of a flight upwards on 
a fiery chariot, as well as a predicted reappearance after three 
days. Such were the stories being gulped down by the thousands 
who still clung with an undefmable fascination to the memory 
of the charlatan. Meantime the soldier Wilkes had died of his 
injuries, and the coroner's inquiry w'& to be opened that day. 

" Unfeeling brutes 1 The bloodhound is an angel of mercy 
compared to them," thought Glory; but the worst sting was in 
the thought that John had fled out of fear, and was now in 
hiding somewhere. 

Towards noon the newsbojs were rushing through the Inn, 
crying their papers against all regulations, and at -the same 
moment Rosa came in to say that John Storm had surrendered. 

“ I knew it! ” cried Glory. *■ I knew he would! ” 

Then Rosa told her of Brother Andrew's attempt to personate 
his master, and with what pitiful circumstances it had ended. 

“ Only a lay brotlu r, you say, Itosa ? ” 

“ Yes, a poor half-witted soul apparently—must have been, to 
imagine a subterfuge like that woiild succeed in London.” 

Glory’s eyes were gleaming. '• Rosa,” she said, *■ J would 
rather have done what he did tliAn play tlic greatest part m 
qjl the world." 

* She yished to be present at the trial, and proposed to lto<-a 
that she should go with her. 

(< But dare von, my child ? Considering jour old friendship, 
dire you see* him-” 

" Dare I ? ” said (dory. “ 1 Jare I stand in the dock by his side 1 " 

But when she got to Bow Street, and saw the crowd* in the 
court, the line of distinguished persons of both sexes allowed to 
sit on the bench, the army of reporters and newspaper artists, 
and all the mass of smiling and eager faces without ruth or pity, 
gathered together as for a show, her heart sickened and she crept 
out of the place before the prisoner was brought into the dock. 

Walking to and fro in the corridor, she waited the result of 
the trial. It was not a long one. The charge was that of caus- 
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ing persons to assemble unlawfully to the danger of the public 
peace. There was 110 defence. A man with a bandaged fore¬ 
head was the first witness. He was a publican who lived in 
Brown's Square, and had been a friend of the soldier Wilkes. 
The injury to liis forehead was the result of a blow from a stick 
given by the prisoner’s lay brother on the night of the Derby, 
when, with the help of the deceased, he had attempted to 
liberate the bloodhound. He had much to say of the Father’s 
sermons, his speeches, his predictions, his slanders, and his dis¬ 
loyalty. Other witnesses were Pinchcr and Hawkins. They 
were in a state of abject fear at the fate hanging over their 
own heads, and tried to save their own skins by la} ing all tlie 
blame upon the Father. The last witness was Brother Andrew, 
and he broke down utterly. Within an hour Ilosa came out to 
say that John Storm had been committed for trial. Bail was 
not asked for, ami the prfsoncr, who had not uttered a word 
from first to last, had been taken back to the cells. 

Gloiy hurried home am! shut herself 111 her room. The news¬ 
boys in the street were shouting, "Father Storm in the dock,” 
and filling tlu* air with their ones. She covered her ears with 
her hands and made noises in her throat that she might not hear. 

John Storm’s career was at an end. It was all her fault. If 
she had yieldrd to his desire to lease bmdon, nr if .she had 
joined him there, how different everything must have been. 
But she had broken in upon his lift* and w'rccked it. She had 
sinned against him who had gi\eu her everything that one 
h 11 mag soul can give another 

Liza came up with red eyes, bringing the esening papers and 
a letter. The ]vipers contained long reports of the trial, and 
short editorials reproving the public for its interest in such a 
poor impostor. Some of them contained sketches of the prisoner 
and of the distinguished persons recognised 111 court. u The stag*; 
was represented by-,” and then a caricature of herself. 

The letter was from Aunt Rachel 

"My m ar, ms jjest-iikloi no Glory, --I know how much your 
kind heart will be low'ercd by the painful tidings I have to w r ritc 
to you. I xml Storm died on Monday and was buried to-day. 
To the last he declared lie would never consent to make peace 
with John, and he has left nothing to hitn but his title, so that 
our dear friend is now' a nobleman without an estate. Every¬ 
body alxrat the old lord at tlie end was unanimous in favour of 
his son, but lie would not listen to them, and tl\e scene at the 
death-bed was shocking. It seems that, with his dying breath 
and many bursts of laughter, he ?ead aloud lus will, which 
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ordered that his effects should be sold, and the proceeds given 
to some society for the protection of the Established Church. 
And then he told old Chaise that as soon as he was gone a 
coffin was to be got, and he was to be screwed down at once, 
* for/ said he, * my son would not conic to see me living, and he 
shan't stand grinning at me dead.' The funeral was at Kirk- 
patrick this morning, nud jcw came to see the last of one who 
had left none to mourn him; but just as the remains were being 
deposited in the dark vault, a carriage drove up and an elderly 
gentleman got out. No one knew hnn, and he stood and looked 
down w r ith his impassiv e face while the service was being read, 
and then without speaking to any one he got back into the 
carriage and drove away. The minute lie w r as gone 1 told Anna 
he was somebody of consequence, and then everybody said it 
must be Lord Storm's brother, and no less a person than the 
Prime Minister of England. It seems that the sale is to come 
off immediately, so that Knockaloc will be a waste, as if sown 
with salt, and, so far as this island is concerned, all trace of the 
Storms, father and son, will be gone for good. I ever knew it 
must end thus! But I will more particularly tell \ou everything 
when we meet again, « hicli 1 hope may be soon. Meantime I 
need not say how r much I am, iny dear child, your ever fond, 
nay, more thuu fond, devoted auntie Huiiki." 


XI 

“ Yes," said Rosa across the dinner-table, “ the sudden fall of 
a man wrho has filled a large sjiace in the public eye is always 
pitiful. It is like the fall of a great tree in the forest. One 
4»ever realised how big it was until it was down." 

“It’s aw'ful- awful!" said (dory. 

'‘Whether one liked the man or not, such a downfall seems 
hard to reconcile with the idea of a beneficent Providence." 

“ Hard ? * Impossible, you mean!” 

“ Glory 1" 

“Oh, I’m only a jiagan and always have been, but 1 can’t 
believe in a God that does nothing—I won’t, 1 won’t!" 

“Still we can’t sec the end yet. After the cross the resur¬ 
rection, as the Church folks say, and who knows but out of all 
this-•" 

“ What's to become of his church ? ’’ 

“Oil, there!I be people enough to see to that, and if the dear 
Archdeacon . . . But lie’s busy with Mrs. Macrae, bless luiu! 
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She has gone to wreck at last, and is living hidden gway in a 
farmhouse somewhere that she may drink herself to death with* 
out detection and interruption. But the Archdeacon and Lord 
Robert have found her out, and there they are hovering round 
like two vultures waiting for the end." 

“ And his orphanage ? ” 

“ Ah, that’s another pair of shoes altogether, dear. Being an 
institution that asks for an income instead of giving one, there'll 
be nolxxly too keen to take it over.” 

“ C) God ! O God! What a world it is ! ” cried Glory. 

After dinner she went off to Westminster in search of the 
orphanage. It stood on a comer of the church square. The 
door wa > closed and the windows of the ground-floor were shut¬ 
tered. With difficulty she obtained admission and access to the 
jieison in charge This was an elderly lady in a black silk dress 
and with snow-white hair. 

“ I’m 110 the matron, miss,” she said. “ The matron's gone, 
fled awa like a' the lave o’ the grand Sisters, thinking sure the 
inoh would mak’ this house their next point of attack.'' 

“ Then 1 know whom you are; you're Mrs. Callender,” said 
Glory. 

“ Jane Callender I am, young leddy. And who may ye be 
yersel’ ? ” 

“ I’m a friend of John’s, and 1 want to know if there’s any¬ 
thing-” m • 

“You’re no the lassie herscl’, are ye? You are, though. I 
see figp you are. Come, kiss me—again, lassie! Oh dear, 0I1 
dear! And to think we must be meeting same as this! For a’ 
the world it’s like clasping hands ower the puir laddie’s grave.” 

They cried in each other’s arms, and then both felt better. 

“ And the children,” said Glory'. “ Who’s looking after them 
if the matron and Sisters are gone ? " c 

“ Just me and the puir bairns thcirsels, and the wee maid of 
all wark that opened the door til ye. But come \ ">ur ways and 
look at them.” 

The dormitory was in an‘upper storey. Mrs. Callender had 
opened the door softly, and Gloiy stepped into a large dark room 
in which fifty children lay asleep. Their breathing was all that 
could be heard, and it seemed to fill the air as with the xtistle of 
a gentle breeze. But it w r as hard to look upon them and to 
think of their only earthly father in his cell. With full hearts 
and dry throats tile two women returned to a room below. 

By this time the square, which before had onljg shown people 
standing in doorways and lounging at street comers, was crowded 
with a noisy rabble. They were shouting out indecenf jokes 
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about “ monks/* “ bis reverend lordship/* and " doctors of diwi- 
nity;" and a small gang of them had got a rope which they were 
tiying to throw as a lasso round a figure of the Virgin in a 
niche 5 ver the ]>orcli. The figure came clown at length amid 
shrieks of delight, and when the police charged the mob they 
flung stones which broke the church windows. 

Again Glory felt an impulse to throw herself on the cowardly 
rabble, but she only crouched at the window by the side of Mrs. 
Callender, and looked down at the sea of faces below with their 
evil eyes and cruel mouths. 

“ Oh, what a thing it is to be a woman !" she moaned. 

“ Aye, lassie, aye, there's mair than ane of us has felt that/' 
said Mrs. Callender. 

Glory did not speak again as long as they knelt by the window 
holding each other’s hands, but the tears that had sprung to her 
eves at the thought of her helplessness dried up of themselves, 
and in their place came the light of a great resolution. She; knew 
that her hour had struck at last—that this was the beginning 
of the end. 

The theatres were emptying and carriages were lolling away 
from tiicm as she drove home by way of the Strand. She saw 
her name on omnibuses and her picture on hoardings, and felt a 
sharp pang. Hut she was in a state of feverish excitement, and 
the (lain was gone in a moment 

Another letter from Drake w r as waiting for li|r at the Inn :— 

"1 feel, my dear Glory, that jou are entirely justified in your 
silence; but to show you how deep is my rcgiet, 1 am about to 
put it in my |>owcr to atone, ns far as 1 can, for the conduct 
w'hich lias quite projierly troubled and hurt you. You will put 
me under an* eternal obligation if jou will consent to become 
my wife. Wc should be friends as well as lo\ ers. Glory, and in 
din age distinguished for brilliant and beautiful women, it would 
be the crown of my honour that iny wife was above all a woman 
of genius. Nothing should disturb the development of jour 
gifts, and if any social claims conflicted with them, they, and 
not you, would suffer. Tor the rest, 1 can bring you nothing, 
dear, but—thanks to the good father who was born before 
me—such advantages as belong to wealth. But so far as these 
go there is no pleasure you need ‘deny yourself, and if your 
sympathies arc set on any good work for humanity, there is no 
opportunity j'ou may not command. With this 1 can only offer 
you the love and devotion of my w'liole heart and soul, which 
now wait in fjjpar and pain for your reply.” 

Glory read this letter with a certain quivering of the eyelids, 
but she- put it away without a qualm. Nevertheless, the letter 
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was hard to reply to, and she made many attempts without 
satisfying herself in the end. There was a note of falsehood in 
all of them, and she felt troubled and ashamed. 

“ When 1 remember how good you have been to me from the 
first, I could cry to think of the answer I must give you. But 1 
can’t help it—Oh, I can’t, I can’t! Don’t think me ungrateful, 
and don’t suppose 1 am angry or in any way hurt or offended, 
but to do what you desire is impossible^-quitc, quite imjio&sible. 
Oh, if you only knew what it is to deny myself the future you 
offer me, to turn my back on the gladness with which life has 
come to me, to strip all these roses from my hair, you would 
believe it must be a far, far higher call tlian to worldly rank and 
greatness that I am listening to at last. And it is. A woman 
may trifle with her heart while the one she loves is well and 
happy or great and prosperous; but when he is down and the 
cruel w'orld is trampling on him, there can be no pultering with 
it any longer. . . . Yes, I must go to him if 1 go to anybody. 
Besides, you can do without me and lie cannot. You have all 
the world ami he has nothing but me. If you were a woman 
you would understand all this; but jon are lojal and brave and 
true, and when I look at your letter and remember liowr often 
you have spoken up for a fallen man, my heart qui\ ers and my 
fyes grow' dim, and I know w'hat it means to be an English 
gentleman.” 

After writing this letter, she w r ent up to her bedroom and 
busied herself there for an hour, making up parcels of her cloth¬ 
ing and jewellery, and labelling them with envelopes hearing 
names. The plainer costumes she addressed to Aunt Anna, a 
fur-lined jacket to Aunt Rachel, an opera-cloak to Rosa, and a 
quantity of underclothing to Liza. All her jewels, and nearly 
all the silver trinkets from the dressing-table, were made up in 
a parcel by themselves, and uddressed back to the giver— Sif 
Francis Drake. 

The clock of St Clement Danes was chiming midnight when 
this was done, and she stood a moment and aikcd herself, “ Is 
there anything else ? ” Then there w r as atlippercd*'foot on the 
stair, and somebody knocked. 

“ It’s only me, miss, and can I do anythink for ye ? ” 

Glory opened the door and found Liza there, half-dressed, and 
looking as if she had been crying. 

“ Nothing, Liza; nothing, thank you. But why aren’t you in 
bed?” 

" I can’t sleep a blessed wink to-night somehow'. Miss,” said 
Liza. And then, looking into the room, “ But are yc goin’ away 
somewhere. Miss Gloria ? " 
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“Yes, perhaps.” 

“ Thort ye was—I could hear ye downstairs." 

'* Not far, though—just a little journey. (Jo back to bed now. 
Good-night! ” 

“ Good-night, Miss," and Liza went down with lingering foot¬ 
steps. 

Half-an-hour or so afterwards. Glory heard Rosa come in from 
the office, and ]>ass up to her bedroom on the floor above. Dear 
unselfish soul! ” she thought, and then she sat down to write 
another letter. 

“1)\rlim> Rosa, —I am going to leave you, but there is no 
help for it—I must. Don’t you remember f used to say if I 
should ever find a man who whs willing to sacrifice all the world 
for me, I would leave everything and follow' him ? I have found 
him, dear, and he lias not only sacrificed all the world for my 
sake, but trampled on heaven itself. I can’t go to him npw— 
would to heaven I could —but neither can 1 go on living this 
present life any longes. So I am turning iny back on it all, 
exactly as I said 1 would—the world, so sweet and so cruel; art, 
so beautiful and so difficult, and even * the clapping of hands m 
a theatre.' You will say I am a donkey, and so I may be, but it 
must be a descendant of Balaam’s old friend, w r lio knew' the w'ay 
she ought to go. 

" Forgive mo that I am going without saying good-bye. It 
is enough to lia\e to resist the battering of one’s ow'ii doubts 
without encountering your dear solicitations. And forgive me 
tlmt I am not telling you w'lierc I am going and what is to 
become of me. You will be questioned and examined, and I feel 
as much frightened of being overtaken by my old existence as the 
poor simpleton who took it into his head that he was a grain of 
barley, und as often as lie saw' a cock or a’lien he ran for Jus life. 
Thank you, dearest, for allow mg me to share your sweet rooms 
with you, for the bright hours we have spent in them, and all 
the merry jjaunts we have had together. There will be fewer 
creature comforts wffere I am going to, and my feet will not 
be so quick to do evil, which w'dl at leu&t be a saving of shoe- 
leather. 

K Good-bye, old girl—loyal, unselfish, devoted friend! God 
will reward you yet, and a good man who lias been chasing a 
will-o'-the-wisp will open his eyes to see that all the time the 
star of the morning lias been by his side. To-morrow, when I leave 
the house, I kjow I shall W'ant to run up and kiss you as you lie 
asleep, but I mustn’t do that—the little druggeted stairs to your 
room would be like the road to another but not a better place. 
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which is also paved with good intentions. What a scatterbrain 
I am ! My heart is breaking, too, with all this severing of my 
poor little riven cords.—Your foolish old chummie (the last of 
her), Glory.’* 

Next morning, almost as soon as it was light, she rose and 
drew a little tin box from under the bed. It was the box that 
had brought all her belongings to London jvhen she first came 
from her island home. Out of this box she took a simple grey 
costume—the costume she had bought for outdoor wear when 
a nurse at the hospital. Putting it on, she looked at licrself in 
the glass. The plain grey figure, so unlike what she hod been 
the night before, sent a little stab to her heart, and she sighed. 

“ But this is Glory, after all,” she thought. “ This is the 
grand-daugliter of my grandfather, the daughter of my father, 
and not the visionary woman who has been masquerading in 
I.onrion so long.” But * lie conceit did not comfort her very 
much, and scalding tear-drops began to fall. 

Tying up some other clothing into a little bundle, she opened 
the door and listened. There was no noise in the house, and 
she crept downstairs with a light tread. At the drawing-room 
she paused, and took one lost look round at the place where she 
had spent so many exciting hours, and lived through such various 
phases of life. While she stood on the threshold there w'as a 
sound of heavy breathing. It came from the pug, which lay 
coiled up on the sofa asleep, lleproaching herself with having 
forgotten the little thing, she took it up in licr ams, and hushed 
it when it awoke and begun to w'liine. Then she crept down to 
the front door, opened it softly, passed out, and closed it after 
her. There was a click of the lock in the silent gardens, and . 
then no sound anywhere but the chirrup of the &]Kirrows in the 
caves. < 

The sun was beginning to climb over the cool and quiet streets 
as she went along, and some cabmen at the stand 1 >oked over at 
the woman in nurse's dress, with the little bundle in one hand 
and the dog under the other ami. “ Been to a tfeath, p’raps. 
Some uv these nurses, they've tender ’earts, bless ’em, and when 
I was in the ’awspital . . .” But she turned'licr head and 
hurried on, and the \oice was lost in the empty air. 

As she dipped into the slums of Westminster the sun gleamed 
on her wet face, and a group of noisy; happy girls, going to 
theif work in the jam-factories of Soho, came towards her 
laughing. , 

The girls looked at the Sister as she passed; their tongues 
stopped and there was a hush. 
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XII 

John Storm's enemies had succeeded. He was committed for 
Bedition, and there was the probability that he would be brought 
up again and charged with complicity in manslaughter. Through¬ 
out the proceedings at the police court he maintained a calm 
and dignified silence. Supported by an exalted faith, he regarded 
even death with composure. When the trial was over and the 
policeman who stood at the back of the dock tapped him on the 
arm, he started like a man w hose mind had been occupied w'lth 
other issues. 

"Eh?” 

"Come,” said the policeman, and he was taken back to the 
cells. 

Nfext day he w r as removed to Holloway, and there lie observed 
the same culm and silent attitude. Ills hearing touched and 
impressed the authorities, and they tried by \arious small kind¬ 
nesses to make his imprisonment easy. lle encouraged them 
but little. 

On the second morning an officer came to liis cell and said, 

" Perhaps you would care to look at the newspaper. Father ? ” 

" Thank you, no,” lie answered. " The newspapers were never 
much to me even when 1 was living in the world—they cannot 
be necessary now' that 1 am going out of it.” 

"Oh, coine, you exaggerate jour danger. Besides, now' that 
the papers contain so much about yourself-” 

"That is a reason why 1 should not see them.” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth. Father, this morning's paper has 
something about somebody else, and that was why I brought it.” 
i "Eh?" 

"Somebody near to you—very near and . . . But I’ll leave 
it with you . . . Nothing to complain of this inornuig ?—no ? ” 

But John Storm was already deep in the columns <Sf the new's- 
paper. >I<f found the ncw r s intended for him. It was the death 
of liis father. The paragraph was cruel and merciless. " Thus 
the unhappy man who was brought up at Bow Street two days 
ago is now a peer in liis own right and the immediate heir to an 
earldom.” 

The moment was a bitter and terrible one. Memories of past 
years swept over him—half-forgotten incidents of lus boyhood, 
when his father was his only friend and he walked with his 
hand in his—Memories of his father's love for him, his hopes, 
his aims, his ambitions, and all the vast ado of his poor delusive * 
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dreams. And then came thoughts of the broken old man dying 
alone, and of himself in his prison cell. It had been a strangely 
familiar thought to him of late that if he left London at seven 
in the morning he could speak to his father at seven the same 
night. And now his father was gone, the last opportunity was 
lost, and lie could speak to linn 110 more. 

Hut he tried to conquer the call of blood which he had put 
aside so long, and to set over agmnst it the claims of his exalted 
mission and the spirit of the teaching of "Christ. What had 
Christ said ? “ Call no man your father upon the earth ; for one 

is your bather, which is in heaven * ” 

“ Yes,” lie thought, that’s it—' for one is your Father, which 
is in heaven.’ ” 

Then he took up the newspaper again, thinking to read with 
a calmer mind the report of Ins father's death and burial, but 
his eye fell on a different matter:— 

‘ f Anutukk Mysterious Dikaiteiuwc l. —Hardly has the public 
mind recovered from the perplexity attending the disappearance 
of a well-known clergyman from Westminster, when the news 
comes of a no less mysterious disappearance of a popular actress 
from a WCst-Knd theatre.” 

It wras (ilory! 

“Although a recent acquisition to the stage and the latest 
English actress to come into her heritage of fame, she was 
already a universal favourite, and her sudden and unaccountable 
disappearance is a shock as well as a surprise. To the disappoint¬ 
ment of the public, she had not played her part for nearly a 
week, having excused herself on the ground of indisposition, but 
there was apparently nothing in the state of her health to give 
cause for anxiety or to prepare her friends for the step she* has ' 
taken. What has become of her appears to be entirely lieyond 
conjecture, but her colleagues and associates arc still hoping for 
the best, though the tone of a letter left behind eives only too 
much reason to fear a sad and ]>erhaps 'utal sequel. ' 

* I 

When the officer entered the cell again an hour after his first 
visit, John Storm was pallid and thin and grey. Tfie sublime 
faith he had built up for himself had fallen to ruins, a cloud 
had hidden the face of the Father which is in heaven, and the 
death he had waited for as the crown of his life seemed to be 
no better than an abject end to a career thut had failed. 

“ Cheer up,” said the officer; " I’ve some good news for you, 
at all events.” 1 

The prisoner smiled sadly and shook his head. 
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" Bail was offered and accepted at Bow Street this morning, 
and you will be at liberty to leave us to-day." 

w When ? " said John, and his manner changed immediately. 

"Well, not just yet, you know." 

" For the love of God, let me go at once. I have something 
to do—somebody to look for and find." 

“ Still, for your own security. Father-" 

" But why ? " 

" Then you don't know that the mob sent a dog out in search 
for you ? " 

" No, 1 didn't -know that, hut if all the dogs of Christen¬ 
dom-" 

" There are worse dogs waiting for you than any that go on 
four legs, you know." 

“ That's nothing, nothing at all, and if liail has been aceepU d 
surely it is your duty to liberate me at once. 1 claim—I demand 
that you should do so." # 

The officer raised his eyes in astonishment. "You surprise 
me, Father. After sour calmness and patience and submission 
to authority too !" 

John Storm remained silent for a moment, and then he said 
with a touching solemnity, “You must forgive me. You are 
very good—even body is good to me here Still, I am not 
afraid, and if you can Jet me go-" 

The officer left him It was several hours before he returned. 
By this time the long summer day had closed in, and it w r as 
quite dark. 

"They think you’ve gone. You can leave now. Come this 
way ” 

At the door of the office, some minutes afterwards, John Storm 
{mused with the officer's hand in his and said— 

“ Perhaps it is needless to ask who is my bail" (he was thinking 
off Mrs. Callender), “ hut if you can tell me-” 

"Certainly. It was Sir Francis Drake.” 

John Storm bowed gravely and turned away. As he {Missed 
out of the yvird his eyes w r erc bent on the ground and his step 
was slow and feeble. 

At that moment Drake was on his way to the Corinthian 
Club. Early in the afternoon he had seen this letter in the 
columns of an evening paper:— 

"The MYSTEniors Disxppeuiantes.—I s it not extraordinary 
that in discussing ‘ the epidemic of mystery 1 w hieli now fills the 
*ir of London, it has apparently never occurred to any one that 
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the two mysterious disappearances which are the text of so 
many sermons may be really one disappearance only; that the 
* man of God' and the ' woman of the theatre 1 may have acted 
in collusion, from the same impulse and with the same expecta¬ 
tion, and that the rich and beneficent person who (according to 
latest reports) has come to the rescue of the one, and is an active 
agent in looking for the other, is in reality the foolish though 
well-meaning victim of both ?—R. U." 

For three hours Drake had searched for laird Robert, with 
flame in his eyes and fury in his looks. Going first to Belgrave 
Square, he had found the blinds down and the house shut up. 
Mrs. Macrae was dead. She had died at a lodging in the country, 
alone and unattended. Her wealth had not been able to buy 
the devotion of one faithful servant at the end. She had left 
nothing to her daughter except a remonstrance against her 
behaviour, but she had made laird Robert her chief heir and 
sole executor. 

That amiable mourner had returned to London with all pos¬ 
sible despatch, as soon as the breath was out of his mother-in- 
law’s body and arrangements were made tor its transit, fie 
was now engaged in relieving the tension of so much unusual 
emotion by a round of his nightly pleasures. Drake had come 
up with him at last. 

The Corinthian Club was unusually gay that night. “ Holloa, 
there !” came from every side. The music 111 the ballroom was 
louder than ever, and, judging by the number of the dancers, 
the attraction of "Tra-la-la” was even greater than before. 
There was the note of yet more reckless license everywhere, 
as if that little world whose life was pleasure had been under 
the cloud of a temjjorary terror, and w r as determined to make 
up for it by the wildest folly. The men chaffed and laughed, 
and shouted comie songs and kicked their legs about; the 
women drank and giggled. 

Lord Roheit was 111 the supper-room with three guests, the 
"Three Graces’” The women were in full owning-dress. 
Betty w'ns wearing the ring she had taken from Polly, "just to 
remember her by, pore thing,” and the others were blazing in 
similar brilliants. The wretched man himself was half drunk. 
He had been talking of Father Storm and of his own wife in a 
jaunty tone, behind which there was an intensity of hatred. 

" But this panic of his, don't you know, was the funniest thing 
ever heard of. Going home that night, I counted seventeen 
people on their knees in the streets—'pon my soul, 1 did! 
Eleven old women of eighty, two or three of seventy, and one 
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or two that might be as young as sixty-nine. Then the epidemic 
of piety in high life, too! Several of our millionaires gave six¬ 
pence apiece to beggars—were seen to do it, don't you know. 
One old girl gave up playing baccarat and subscribed to * Darkest 
England.* No end of sweet little women confessed their pretty 
weaknesses to their husbands, and now that the world is wagging 
along as merrily as before, they don't know what the devil they 
are to do. . . , But, look here! ” 

Out of his trouser pockets at cither side he tugged a torn 
and crumpled assortment of letters, and proceeded to tumble 
them on to the tabic. 

"These are a few* of the applications I had from curates-izi- 
chargc nml such beauties for the care of the living in West¬ 
minster while the other gentleman lay in jail. It’s the Bishop's 
right to appoint the creature, don’t you know, but they think 
a patron's recommendation . . . Oh, they’re a sweet team! 
Listen to this— ( May it please your lordship-’ ” 

And then in mock tones, flourishing one hand, the*man 
read aloud, amid the various noises of the place—the pop of 
champagne bottles and the rumble of the dancing in the room 
below—the fulsome letters he had received from clergymen 
The wTetched women, in their paint and patches, shrieked with 
laughter. 

It was at that moment Drake came up, looking pale and 
fierce. 

" Helloa, there 1 Is it you? Sit down, and take a glass of 

fira." 

"Not at this table,” saul Drake; "1 prefer to drink with 
friends.” 

Lord Robert's eyes glistened ami he tried to snulc. " Reallj ? 
Thought 1 was counted in tliat distinguished coinjiany, don’t 
you know." 

•"So you wore; lint I've come to see that a friend who is not 
a friend is always the worst enemy.” 

" What do you mean ’ J " 

" What docs that mean ? ” said Drake, throwing the paper on 
to the table. 

" Well, what of it ?” 

"The initials to that letter arc yours, and all the men I meet 
tell me that you have written it.” 

" They do, do they ? Well ? ” 

" I won’t ask you if you did or if you didn’t ” 

" Don't, dear boy ” 

" But I’ll retfUire you to disown it publicly, and at once.” 

" And if I won’t—what then ? ” 
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" Then I'll tell the public for myself that it's n lie—a cowardly 
and contemptible lie, and that the man who wrote it is a cur.” 

“ Oho! So it's like that, is it ? ” said Lord Robert, rising to 
his feet as if putting himself on guard. 

“Yes, it is like that, Ijonl Robert Ure, because the woman 
who is slandered in that letter is as innocent as your own wife, 
and ten thousand times as pure as those who are your constant 
company.” 

Lord Robert's angular and ugly face glistened with a hateful 
smile. “ Innocent! ” he cried hoarsely, and then he laughed 
out loud. “ Go on 1 It's rippin* to hear you, dear boy! Inno¬ 
cent, by God! Just as innocent as any other ballet-girl who 
is dragged through the stews of London, and then picked up at 
last by the born fool who keeps her for another man.” 

“ You liar! ” cried Drake, and, like a flash of light, he had 
shot his fist across the table and struck the man full in the 
face. Then laying hold of the table itself, he swept it away with 
all that was on it, and sprang at I*ord Robert and took him by 
the throat. 

** Take that back, will von ? Take it back ! ” 

“ 1 won’t,” cried Lord Robert, writhing and struggling in his 
grip. 

“Then take that--and that—and that—damn you!” cried 
Drake, showering blow after blow, and finally flinging the man 
into the debris of what had fallen from the table with a crash. 

The women wore screaming l>y this tune, and all the house 
was m alarm. Rut Drake went out with long strides and a 
ferocious face, and no one attempted to stop him. 


XIII 

Retcrnivo to St. James's Street, Drake found John Storm wait- 
ing in his rooms The men had changed a good deal since they 
last met, and the faces of both showed suffering. r 

“Forgive me for this visit,” said Storm. “It was my first 
duty to call and thank you for wrhat you've done.” 

“ That’s nothing—nothing at all,” said Drake. 

“I had also another object. You'll know what that is ?” 
Drake bowed his head. 

“ She is gone, it seems, and there is no trace left of her.” 

“None!" 

“ Then you know nothing ? ” < 

“ Nothing ! And you ? *’ 
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" Nothing whatever!" 

Drake bowei} his head again. " I knew it was n lie tliat she 
had gone after you. I never believed that story * ’’ 

" Would to God she had 1 ” said Storm fervently, and Drake 
flinched, but bore himself bravely. " When did she go ? ” 

" 'i'wo days ago, apparently.’' 

" Has Anybody looked for her ? ’* 

" / have—everywhere—everywhere I can think of. But this 
London-" 

" Yes, yes; I know, I know ! ” 

"For two days I have never rested, and all last night-" 

Storm’s ej'es were watching the tw'itehings of Drake’s face 
He had been sitting uneasily on his chair, and now' he rose 
from it 

"Are you going already s " said Drake. 

"Yes," said Storm Then, in a husky voice, he added, “I 
don’t know if wc shall ever meet again, jou and 1 . When death 

breaks the link that hinds people-’’ 

"For God’s sake, don’t say that.” 

" But it ur so, isn’t it 1 ” 

" Heaven knows! Certainly the letter she left behind - the 
letter to Hosu . . Poor child 1 she w.is such a creature of joy 
—so bright, so brilliant' And then to think of her ... 1 was 
much to blame —1 c.iiuc between you. But if T had once 
realised-” 

Drake stopped, and the men fixed their eyes on each other 
for a moment, and then turned their heads awav. 

*• I’m afraid I’ve done vou a great injustice, sir,’’ said Storm. 
“Me 1 ’’ 

"1 thought she was only your toy, your plav tiling. Blit 
perhaps ” (his voice was breaking), “ perhaps you loved her 
too.” 

* Drake answered, almost inaudihlv, " With all mv heart and 
soul! ” 

“ Then—then we have both lost her ? ” 

"Both!" • 

There was silence for a moment. The hands of the two men 
met and clasped, and jiarted. 

" I must go," said Storm, and he moved across the room with 
a look of utter weariness. 

" But where 1 are voii going to ?” 

"1 don’t know anywhere - nowheie- it doesn’t matter now.” 

" Well-’’ 

" Good-night^ ” 

" Good-niglit!" 
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Drake stood at the door below until the slow, uncertain foot¬ 
steps had turned the comer of the street and died away. 

John Storm was sure now. Overwhelmed by his own dis¬ 
grace, ashamed of his downfall, and perhaps with a sense of her 
own share in it. Glory had destroyed herself. 

Strange contradiction! Much as he had hated Glory's way 
of life, there came to lum at the moment a deep remorse at the 
thought that he had been the means of putting an end to it. 
And then her gay and happy spirit clouded by his own disasters ! 
Her good name stained by association with his evil one ! Her 
pure soul imperilled by his sin and fall 1 

But it was now very late, and he began to ask himself where 
he wa * to sleep. At first he thought of his old quarters under 
the church, and then he told himself that Brother Andrew would 
be gone by this times and that everything connected with the 
parish must be transferred to other keeping. Going by a hotel 
in Trafalgar Square, he stepped in and asked for a bed. 

"Certainly, sir," said the clerk, who was polite and deferential. 

"Can 1 have somethieg to e.it too?” 

"Coffee-room to the left, sir. Luggage coming, sir ? ’’ 

" 1 have no luggage to-night,” he answered; and then he saw 
that the elerk looked at him doubtfully. 

The cotfee-rooin was empty and only half lit up, for dinner was 
long over, and the business of the day was done. John w r as sit¬ 
ting at Ins meal, eating his food with his ejes down, and hardly 
conscious of what was going on around, when lie became aware 
that from time to time people opened thejroom door and looked 
across at him, then whispered together and passed out. At length 
the clerk came up to him with awkward manners and a look of 
constraint. 

" I beg your pardon, sir, but are you Father Storm ? " 

John bent his head 

"Then I’m sorry to say w r c cannot accommodate you ; wc dale 
not—we must request you to leave.” 

John rose without a word, ]Miid his bill, and lelt the place. 

But where was* - he to go to ? What house would*receive him ? 
If one hotel refused him, all other hotels m London would do 
the same. Then he remembered the Shelter which he had him¬ 
self established for the undeserving poor. The humiliation of 
that moment was temble. But no matter! He would drink 
the cup of God’s anger to the dreg«. 

The lamp w r as burning in the Clock Tower of the Houses of 
Parliament, and as .John jwivscd by the corner of Palace Yard 
twro bishops came out in earnest conversation ax d walked on in 
front of him. 
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“ The State and the Church are as the body and soul/* said 
one, "and to separate them would be death to both.” 

"Just that/* said the other ; "and therefore we must fight for 
the Church’s temporal possessions as we should contend for her 
spiritual rights, and so these Benefice Bills-” 

The Shelter was at the point of closing, and Jupe was putting 
out the lamp over the door as John stepped up to him. 

" Who is it ? ” said Jupe in the dark. 

"Don’t you know me, JupeP” said John. 

" Father Jawn Storm! ” cried the man m a whisper of fear. 

"I want shelter for the night, Jupe. (’an you put me up 
anywhere ? ” 

"You, sir?" 

The man was staggered, and the long rod in his hand shook 
like a reed. Then he began to stammer something about the 
Bishop and the Archdeacon and his new orders and instruc¬ 
tions ; how the Shelter had been taken over by other authori¬ 
ties, and I10 was now- 

“ But, d- it all,” he said, stopping suddenly, putting lus 

foot down firmly, and wagging his head to right and left like 
a man making a brave resolution, "I'll tyke ye in, sir, and 
heng it! ” 

It was the bitterest pill of all, but John swallowed it and 
stepped into the house. As he did so he was partly aware of 
some tumult in a neighboring street, with the screaming of 
men and women and the barking of dogs. 

The blankets had been served out for the night, and the men 
in the Shelter were elainbering up to their bunks. In addition 
to the main apartment, there was a little room wilh a glass 
front, which hung like a cage near to the ceiling at one end, 
and was entered by a circular iron stair. This was the keeper's 
gwit .sleeping-place, and .Jupe was making it ready for John, 
while John himself sat waiting with the look of a crushed and 
humiliated man, when the tumult in the street came nearer, and 
at last drew up m front of the house. 

,f Wot’s thet ? " the men asked each other, lifting their heads, 
and Jupe came down and went to the door. When lie leturncd 
his face was white, the sweat hung 011 his forehead, and a 
trembling shook his w'hole body. 

“For Gawd’s sake, Father, leave the house at onet,” he 
whispered in great agitation. <f There's a gang outside as’JI 
pull the place dahn if I keep von.” 

There was silence for a moment, save for the shouting outside, 
and then Joint said with a sigh and a look of resignation, “ Very 
well, let me out then," and he turned to the doot 
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" Not that wyc, sir—this wye,” said Jupe, and at the next 
moment they were stepping into a dark and narrow lane at the 
back. "Turn to the left when vc get ter the bottom, Father— 
mind ye turn ter the left." 

Hut John Storm had scarcely heard him. His heart had failed 
him at last. He saw the baseness and ingratitude of the people 
whom he had spent himself to relieve and uplift and succour 
and comfort, ami he repented himself of the hopes and aims and 
efforts which had come to this bankruptcy in the end. 

“ My God ! iny God ! why hast Thou forsaken me ? ” 

Yes, yes, that was it! It was not this jioor vile race merely, 
this stupid and ungrateful humanity—it was God! God used 
one man’s ignorance, and another man’s anger, and another 
man’s hatred, and another man's spite, and worked out His own 
ends through it all. And God had rejected linn, refused him, 
turned a deaf ear to his prayer and his lepenlancc, robbed him 
of friends, of affection, of love, and cast linn out of the family 
of man! 

Very well 1 So be it What should lie do '' He would go 
luick to prison and say, "Take me m again—there is no room 
left for me in the world. I am alone, and my heart is dead 
within me !" 

He was at the end of the dark lane by this time, and forget¬ 
ting Jupe’s warning, and seeing a brightly-lighted street running 
off to his right, he sw ung round to it and walked luridly along 
This was Old Pye Street, and lie had come to the corner at 
which it opens into Knmn’s Square, when Ins absent mind 
became conscious of the loud having of a dog. At the next 
moment the dog was at his feet, bounding about hint w'ltli 
frantic delight, leaping up to him as if trying to kiss him, and 
uttering meanwhile the most tender, the most true, the most 
pitiful cries of love. 

It was his own dog, the bloodhound Don 1 

His unworthy thoughts were chased away at Hu* sight of this 
one faithful fnciid remaining, and he v as stooping to fondle the 
great creature, to *pull at the long drapery of its «ars and the 
pendulous folds of its glorious forehead, when a short sharp cry 
caused him to lift his head. 

" That’s *im ! ” said sonie!>ody, and then he was aware that a 
group of men with evil faces had gathered round. He knew 
them in a moment * the publican with his bandaged head, 
Sharkey, who had served Ins time and been released from 
prison, and Pinclier and Hawkins, who w r erc out on bail. They 
hod all been drinking. The publican, w'lio earrftd a stick, was 
drunk, and the " knocker-up ” was staggenng on a crutch. 
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Then came a hideous scene. The four men began to taunt 
John Storm, to take off their hats and bow to him in mock 
honour. “ His Lordship, I believe ! ” said 011c. “ His tteverend 

Lordship, if you please 1 ” said another. 

“ Leave me, for God’s sake leave me 1 ” said John. 

But their taunts became more and more menacing. “Wot 
abart the end uv the world, Father ? ” “ Didn’t ye tell me to 

sell my bit 11 v biziucss ? ” “ And didn’t yc say you’d cured 

me, and look at me now! ” 

“ Don’t, I tell you, don’t!" cned John, and lie mmed away. 

They followed and began to push him. Then he stopped 
.and cned in a loud voice of struggle and agony, “ Do you want 
to raise the de\il in me ? Go home—go home! ” 

Rut they only laughed and renewed their louucnt. Iiis hat 
fell off and lie snatched at it to recover it. In doing so his 
hand struck somebody in the face. “ Strike a cripple, will 3 c ? ” 
said the publican, and he raised Ins stick and struck a Heavy 
blow r on John's shoulder At the next moment the dog had 
leapt upon the man and he was shrieking on the ground The 
K knocker-up ” lift'd his crutch, and with the upper end of it he 
battered at the dog's brains. 

" Stop, man, stop, stop! Don 1 Don 1 ” 

But the dog held on, and the man with the crutch continued 
to strike at it, until Fincher, who had run to the other side of 
the street, came back with a clasp knife and plunged it into 
the dog’s tuck. Then with a growl and a whine and a pitiful 
cry the creature let go its hold and rolhd over, aiul the pub¬ 
lican got on to Ins feet. 

It was the beginning of tin* end John Stoim looked dowui 
at the dog in its death-throes, and all the dc\il in his licurt 
came up and mastered him. There was a shop at the corner 
yf the square, and some lic.uy chairs were standing on the 
pu\emcnt. He took up one of these and swung it round him 
like a toy, and the men fell on every side. 

By this time the street was in commotion, and people were 
coming froifi every court and 3 art! and allc}', crying, “ A mad¬ 
man ! ” 11 Police! ” “I «iv hold of him! ” “ He’ll kill somebody!" 
“Down with him 1 " 

.John Storm was also shouting at the top of bis voice, w r hen 
suddenly he felt a dull, stunning pain, without exactly knowing 
w'herc. Then he felt himself moving up, up. up—he was 111 a 
train, the train was going through a tunnel and the guards 
were screaming—then it was hot, and the next moment it was 
cold, and still nc was floating, floating—and then he saw Gloiy— 
he heurd her say something—and then he opened his eyes and 
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lo! the dark sky was above him, and some women were speaking 
in agitated voices over his face. 

“Who is it?" 

'* It's Father Storm. The brutes, the beasts! And the pore 
dog too ! ” . 

“ Oh, dear! Where's the p'lice ? What are we goin' ter do 
with ’im, Aggie ? " 

“ Tyke *im to my room, thet's what." 

Then he heard Rig Ben strike twelve, and then ... It 
was a long, long journey, and the tunnel seemed to go on 
and on. 


Ilalf-an-hour afterwards there came to the door of the Orphan¬ 
age the single loud tiled that is the knock of the poor. An 
upper window was opened, and a tremulous voice from the Street 
below cried, “Glory ! Miss Gloria!” 

It was Agatha Jones. Glory hastened downstairs and found 
the girl in great agitation. One glance at her face in the 
candle-light seemed to tell all 
“ You’ve found him s ” 

“Yes, he’s hurt—he’s-" 

“ Be calm, child; tell me ever} thing," said Glory, and Aggie 
delivered her message. 

Since leaving 11 ollow ay, Father Storm had been followed and 
found by means of the dog. The crowd had set on him and 
knocked him down and injured hun. lie was now lying in 
Aggie's room. There had been now here else to take him to, for 
the men hud disappeared the moment he was down, and the 
w'oinen were .afraid to take him in. The police had <*oine 
last, and they were now gone for the doctor. Mrs. Fincher 
was with the Father, and the poor dog was dead 

Glory held her, hand over her heart while Aggie told her 
story. “ I follow you,” she said. “ lhd you tell* him I was 
here ? Did he send you to fetch me ? ” 

“ lie didn’t speak," said Aggie. 

“ Is he unconscious ? " 

“Yes." 

“ I’ll go with you at once." 

Hurrying across the streets by Glory’s side, Aggie apologised 
for her room again. “ I down’t live thet wye now, you know," 
she said. “It may seem strange to you, but while my little 
boy was alive I couldn’t go into the streets to save my life— 
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I couldn’t do it. And when 'is pore father died lahst 
week-” 

The stone stairs to the tenement house were thronged with 
women. They stood huddled together in groups like sheep in 
a stori% There was not a man anywhere visible, except a 
drunken sailor who was coming down from an upper storey 
whistling and singing. The women silenced him. Had he no 
feelings ? 

“ The doctor’s came, Sister/’ said a w’oman standing by Aggie's 
door. Then Glory entered the room. 

The poor disordered place was lit by a cheap lamp, which threw 
splashes of light and left tracks of shadow. John lay on the 
bed, muttering W'ords that were inaudible. His coat and v’uist- 
coat had been removed, and his shirt was open at the neck. 
The high wall of Ins forehead was marble white, but his cheeks 
were red and feverish. One of his arms lay o\ cr the side of the 
bed, and Glory took it up and held it. Her great eyes* were 
moist, but she did not ciy, neither did she speak or move. 
The doctor w r as bathing a wound at the hack of the head, and 
lie looked up mid nodded as Glory entered At the other side 
of the bed ail elderly woman in a widow's cup was wiping her 
eyes with her apron. 

When the doctor was going away (Jlory followed him to the 
door. 

** Is he seriously injured, doctor ? ” 

“ Wry.” The doctor was a young man, quick, brusque, and 
emphatic 

*• Not dangc-” 

“Yes. The brutes have done for him, nurse, though you 
needn't tell Ins fnends so.” 

“Then—there is—no chance—whatever*” 

• “Not a ghost of a chance. Hy the way, you might try to find 
out where his friends are and send a line to them. I’ll be here 
in the morning. Good-night! ” 

(dory staggered back to the room w ith her hand pressed hard, 
over her Apart, and the young doctor, going downstairs tw r o 
steps at a stride, met a ]x>Iice-sergc;uit and a reporter coming 
up. “ Gruel business, sir! ” “ Yes, hut just one of those tilings 

that can't easily be brought home to any body.” “ Sad, though! ” 

“ Very sad 1 ” 

The short night seemed as if it would never end. When day¬ 
light came, the cheerless place was cleared of its refuse—its 
withered roses, its cigarette-ends, and its heaps of lcft-ofT cloth¬ 
ing. _ Towards eight o'clock Glory hurried hack to the Orphan¬ 
age, leaving Aggie and Mrs. Pincher in charge. John had been 
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muttering the whole night through, but he had never once 
moved and he was still unconscious. 

“ C iond-morning, Sister! ” 

“(h><>d-inorning, children!” 

The little faces, fresh and bright from sleep, were^ waiting 
for their breakfast When the meal was over Glory wrote by 
express to Mrs. Callender and to the Father Superior of the 
Brotherhood, then put on her bonnet and cloak and turned 
towards Downing Street. ' 

t 

The Prime Minister had held an early Cabinet Conned that 
morning. It was observed by his colleagues that he looked 
depres cd and preoccupied. When the business of the day was 
done he rose to Ins feet rather feebly and said— 

“My IiOrds and Gentlemen, I have long had it in mind to say 
something—something of importance—and I ft el the impulse 
to say it now. We hav <* been doing our best with legislation 
affecting the Church to give due reality and true life to its rela¬ 
tion with the State But the longer 1 li\e the more I feci that 
that relation is in itself a false one, injurious and e\cn dangerous 
to both alike. Never in history, so tar as 1 know', and cer¬ 
tainly never within my own experience, has it been possible to 
maintain the union of Church and State wathoiit frequent adultery 
and corruption Thu effort to do so has resulted in manifest 
impostures m sacred things, m eeiemoines without spiritual 
significance, and in gross travesties of the solemn worship of 
God. Speaking of our own Church, I will not disguise my belief 
that, hut for the good and tiuc men who are always to be found 
within its [Nile, it could not sur\i\e the frequent disregard of 
principles which lie deep m the theory of Christianity. Its 
epicureanism, its regard for the interests of the purse, its 
tendeney to rank the administrator allow the iq jostle, are wecd«$. 
that spring up out of the soil of its marriage with the State. 
And when I think of the anomalies and inequal 'ics of its in¬ 
ternal government, of its countless poor clergy, ami of its lords 
and princes, above all, when I lemembcr its apostolic preten¬ 
sions und the certainty that he who attempts to live within the 
Church the real hie of the A]>ostlcs will incur the risk of that 
martyrdom which it has always pronounced against innovators, 

1 cannot but believe th.it the consciences of many Churchmen 
would be glad to be relieved of a bunion of State temptation 
which they’ feel to be hurtful and intolerable—to render unto 
Cirsar the things which are Cu'sar's and unto God the things 
that are God's. Be that as it may, I have noil' to tell you 
that, feeling this question to be paramount, yet despairing 
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of dealing with it in the few years that old age has left to me, 
I have concluded to resign my office. It is for some younger 
statesman to fight this battle of the separation between the 
spiritual and the temporal ita the interests of true religion and 
true civilisation. God grant he may be a Christian man, and 
God speed and bless him.” 

The Cabinet broke up with many unwonted expressions of 
affection for the old leader and many requests that lie should 
“ think again ” over the step he contemplated, but every one 
knew'that he had set his heart 011 an impossible enterprise, and 
every one felt that behind it lay the painful impulse of an incident 
reported at length in the newspapers that morning. 

Left alone in the Cabinet-room, the Prune Minister drew 
up his chair before the empty grate and gave way to tender 
memories. lie thought of .John Storm and the wreck his life 
had fallen to; of John’s motlu r and her brave renunciation of 
love ; and finally of himself and his near retirement. A spasm 
of the old lust of power came over linn, and he saw' himself- - 
to-morrow', next day, next week - delivering up Ins seals of 
office to the Queen, and then, the next day after th.it, getting 
up from this chair for the last time, and going out of this room 
to return to it no more- -his work done, his life ended. 

It was at that moment tin* footman came to say that a young 
lady in the dress of a nurse was waiting in the ball "A 
messenger from John,” he thought. And as he rose to receive 
her, heavily, w'canly, and with the buidcn of Ins years ujmui 
him. Glory eame into the room, with her quivering face and 
tw'o great tear-drops standing in her eyes, hut glow'ing with 
youth, and health, and courage 

“Sit*down, sit down. Hut,” looking at her again, “ have you 
been here before ? ” 

“Never, my lord.” 

“ 1 have seen you somewhere.” 

“ I was an artress onec. And I am a friend of John’s ” 

“ Of John's * Then you are-” 

“ I am Glory." 

“Glory! Ami so wc meet at last, dear lady ! But I have 
seen you before. When he spike of you, but did not bring you 
to sec me, I took a stolen glance at tile thc.itie myself-” 

“ I have left it, my loid.” 

“I.pftit?” 

And then she told him what she had done. Mis old eyes 
glistened and his head sank into his breast. 

“It wasn't*that I eame to talk about, my lord, but another 
and more painful matter.” 
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" Can I relieve you of the burden of your message, my child ? 
Jt has reached me already. It is in all the morning news¬ 
papers.” 

“ I didn't think of that. Still, the doctor told me to-” 

“ What docs the doctor say about him ? ” 

“ He says-■" 

“ Yes?” 

“ He says we are going to lose him.” 

“ I have sent for a great surgeon . . . But no doubt it is 
]>ast help. Poor boy ! It seems only yesterday that he* came 
up to Ixmdon so full of hope and expectation. 1 can sec him 
now, with lus great eyes, sitting in that chair you occupy, 
talking of his plans and purfKises. Poor John! To think he 
should come to this! But these tumultuous souls whose hearts 
are battlefields, when the battle is over what can be left but a 
waste r” 

Glory's eyes had dried of themselves, and she was looking at 
the old man with ail expression of pain, but he went on without 
observing her. 

'* It is one of the dark riddles of the inscrutable ]K>wer which 
rules over life, that the good man can go under like that, w hile 
the evil one lives and prospers.” 

He rose and w'alkcd to and fro before the fireplace. “Ah, 
well! The years bring me an c\ er-deopi mug sadness, an ever- 
increasing sense of our impotence to dimmish the infinite 
sorrow of the world " 

Then he looked down at Glory, and said, “ But I can hardly 
forgive him that he has tlinnvn away so much for so little. And 
when I think of you, my child, and of all that might liavf been, 
and then of the bad end he has come to-" 

“ But I don't call it coming to a had end, sir,” said Glory in a 
quivering voice t 

“ No ? To be tom, and buffeted, and trampled down in the 
streets ? ” 

“What of it? t IIe might have died of old age in his‘ bed, 
and yet come to a worse end than that.” 

" True; but still-” 

" If that is coming to a bad end, I shall have to believe that 
my father, who was a missionary, came to a bad end too when 
he was killed by the fevers of Africa. Every martyr comes to a 
bad end, if that is a bad ending And so does everybody who 
is brave and true, and does good to humanity, and is willing 
to die for it.. But it isn't bad. It’s glorious! I would rather 
be the daughter of a man who died like that than be the 
daughter of an earl j and if I could have been the wife of one 
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who was tom and trampled, down in the streets by the very 
people-” 

But her face, which hod been aflame, broke into tears again 
and her voice failed her. The old man could not speak, and 
there was silence for a moment. Then she recovered herself, 
and said quietly— 

" I came to ask you if you could do something for me.” 

" Wliat is it ? ” 

"You may have heard that John wished me to marry 
him ? ” 

“ Would to God you had done so! ” 

"That was when even body was praising liiin.” 

"Well?" 

" Everybody is abusing him now and railing at him and in¬ 
sulting him." 

"Well?" 

" I want to marry him at last, if there is u way—if ) ou think 
it is possible and can be managed." 

" But you say lie is a dying man ? " 

" That’s why ! When he comes to himself he w ill be t hinking, 
ns you think, that his life lias been a failure, and 1 want some¬ 
body to be there and say, * It isn't, it is only beginning; it i-> the 
gram of mustard-seed that mutt die, but it will lne in the heart 
of humanity for ages and ages to conic, and I would rather take 
up your name, injured and msulted as it is, Ilian win all the 
glory the world has m it.’ ” 

The teais were coursing down tlic old man's face, and for 
some minutes he did not attempt to speak. Then he saul - 

"Wliat you propose is quite |x>ssible. It will be a canonical 
marriage, but it will take some little time to arrange. 1 must 
send across to laimhelh Palace Towards evening I can go 
•flown to where lie lies and take the license with me. Meantime 
speak to a clergyman and have everything m readiness." 

He walked with Glory down the long corridor to the door, 
and there he kissed lier on the forehead and said— 

" I’ve long known that a woman can be brave, but meeting 
you tins morning has taught me something else, my child. Time 
and again I thought John’s love of you was near to madness. 
He was ready to give up everything for it—everything! And 
he was right! Love like yours is the pearl of pearls, and he 
who wins it is prince of princes! ” 

i 

Later the # same day, w'hen the Prime Minister was sitting 
alone in his* room, a member of his Cabinet brought him an 
evening paper containing an article which was making a deep 
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impression in London. It was understood to be written by a 
journalist of Jewish extraction 

“‘HIS BLOOD BE ON US AND ON OUR IIIILDREN.' 

" This prediction has been for eighteen hundred years the ex¬ 
pression of an historical truth. That the whole Jewish nation, 
and not Pilate or the rabble of .Jerusalem, killed Jesus is a fact 
which every Jew has been made to feel down to the present day. 
But let the Christian nation that is without sin towards the 
Founder of Christianity first cast a stone at the Jew's. If it is 
true, as Jesus Himself smd, that he who offers a cup of cold 
water .o the least of His little ones offers it to Him, then it is 
also true that he who inflicts torture and death on His followers 
crucifies Hint afresh. The unhappy man who has licen miser¬ 
ably murdered in the slums of Westminster was a follower of 
Jesus if ever there lived ouc, and whosoever the actual persons 
may be who are guilty '»f his death, the true culprit is the 
Christian nation which bus inflicted mockeries and insults on 
every Ixuly who lias dared to stand alone under the ensign of 
Christ. 

“ Let us not be led away by sneers. This man, whatever his 
errors, his weaknesses, his self-delusions, and his many human 
failings, was a Christian. He w r as the prophet of woman in rela¬ 
tion to humanity as hardly any one since Jesus lias ever been. 
And lie is hounded out of life Thus, after nineteen centuries, 
Christianity presents the same characteristics of frightful tyranny 
which disfigured the old .Jewish law*. ‘We have n law r , and by 
our law' he ought to die.’ Such is the sentence still pronounced 
oil reformers in a country where civil and religious laws are 
confounded. (>nd grant the other half of that doom may not 
also come true—* I lis blood be on us and on our children *" 


XV 

I 

There wras a crowd of people of all sorts outside the tenement 
house when Glory returned to Brown's Square, and even the 
stairs were thronged with them. “The nurse ! ” they whispered 
as Glory apfiearcd, and they made a w r nv for her. Aggie was 
on the landing, wiping her eyes and answering the questions 
of strangers, being half afraid of the notoriety her poor room 
was achieving and half proiul of it. 

" The laidy 'as came. Miss Gloria, and she sent ihe to tell you 
to wyte ’ere for 'er a minute.” 
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Then putting her head in at the open door she beckoned, and 
Mrs. Callender came out. 

" Hush ! He’s coming to l The jjoor laddie! He’s been 
calling for ye, and calling and calling. Hut he thinks yc'rc in 
heaven together seemingly, so ye must not say anything to shock 
him. Come your ways in now, and tak’ care, lassie.” 

John was still wandering, and the light of another world was 
in his eyes, but he was smiling and he appeared to see. 

" Where is she ? ” he said, m the toneless voice of one who 
talks in his sleep. 

"She’s here now. I.ook 1 She’s close beside ye.” 

Glory advanced a step and stood beside the lied, struggling 
with her&elf not to fall upon his breast. He looked at her with 
a smile, but without any surprise, and said— 

" I knew that you would come to meet me. Glory! 1 low 

happy you look ! We shall both be happy now.” 

Then his eyes wandered alwut the poor, ill-furnished > 1 |Kirt- 
ment, and he said— 

"How beautiful it is here 1 And how lightsome the air is! 
lxiok! The golden gates ! And the seven golden candlesticks! 
And the sea of glass like unto crystal 1 And all the innumerable 
company of the angels 1 ” 

Aggie, who hud returned to tiie mom, was crying audibly. 

" Are you crying, Glory ? Foolish child to cry ! Hut I know, 
I understand! Put j our dear hand in mine, my child, and we 
will go together to (iod’s throne, and say, 'Father, jou must 
forgive us two. We mere hut man and woman, and nc could 
not help hut love each other though it was a fault, and for one 
of us it Mas a sin.’ And God will forgi\c us, because He made 
us so, and because God is the God of lose.” 

Glory could hear no more. "John !” she whispered. 

He raised himself on his elbow, and held his head aslant, like 
*ono who listens to a sound that conics from a distance. 

“ John 1 ” 

"That’s (dory’s voice.” 

“ It Mr Gk»ry, dearest.” 

The serenity in his face gave way to a look of bewilderment. 

" Blit (dory is dead.” 

“ No, dear, she is alive, and she will never leave you again.” 

“ What place is this p ” 

"This is Aggie’s room.” 

"Aggie ? ” 

"Don't you remember Aggie? One of the poor girls you 
fought and worked for.” 

" Is it your spirit. Glory ? ” 
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" It is myself, dearest—my very, very self.” 

Then a great joy came into lus eyes; his breast heaved, his 
breath came quick, and without a word more he stretched out 
his arms. 

“ It is Glory ! She is alive ! My God! Oh, my God 1 ** 

" Do you forgive me. Glory ? ” 

“ Forgive ? There is nothing to forgive you for, except loving 
me too well." 

( * My darling! My darling! ” 

“ I thought I was in heaven. Glory; but I am like poor 
Buckingham—only half-way to it yet. Have 1 been uncon¬ 
scious 

Glory nodded her head. 

“ Long ? ” 

“ Since last night ” 

•' Ah, I renicinl>er everything now. 1 was knocked down in 
the streets, wasn't I ? The men did it—Fincher, Hawkins, and 
the rest.” 

f ‘ They shall be punished, John,” said Glory in a quivering 
voice. As sure as heaven’s above us and there’s law in the 
land-” 

* f Aye, aye, laddie” (from somewhere by the door), w raak’ 
yersel’ sure o’ that. There*!! be never a man o’ them but he’ll 
hang for it, same as a pole-cat on a barn gate ” 

But John shook his head. “ Poor fellows ! They didn’t 
understand. When they come to see what they’ve done . . . 

‘ Lord, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’ ” 

She had wiped away the tears that sprung to her eyes, and 
was sitting by lus side and smiling. Her white teeth were 
showing, her red lips were twitching, and her l.i c was full of 
sunshine. He wqs holding her hand, and gazing at her con¬ 
stantly, as if he could not allow himself to lose sight of her for 
a moment. 

“ But I’m lialf-sorry, for all that. Glory,” he said. 

“ Sorry ? ” 

“ That we are not both in the other world, for there you were 
my bride, I remember, and all our jaiins were over.’’ 

Then her sweet face coloured up to the forehead, and she 
leaned over the bed and whispered, “ Ask me to be your bride 
in this one, dearest.” 

" I can’t! I daren’t!" 
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" Are you thinking of the vows ? ” 

" No," emphatically. " But—I am a (lying man; I know that 

quite well. And what right have I-” 

She gave a little gay toss of her golden head. "Pooh! 
nobody was ever married because he had a right to be exactly." 
" But there is your own profession—your great career." 

She shook her head gravely. “ That’s all over now.” 

" F.h ? ” reaching up on his elbow. 

“ When you had gone, and nearly everybody was deserting 
your work, I thought 1 should like to take up a part of it." 

“ And did you ? ” 

She nodded. 

" Blessed be God ! Oh, God is very good ! ’’ and he lay back 
and panted. 

She laughed nervously. "Well, are 3*011 determined to make 
me ashamed ? Am I to throw myself at your head, sir ? Or 
perhaps 3*011 arc going to refuse me after all.” * 

" But w by should L burden all the 3 r ears of your life with the 
name of a fallen man ? 1 ain dung in disgrace. Glory." 

"No, but in honour—great, great honour! These few bad 
da\*s will be forgotten soon, dearest—quite, quite forgotten. 
And in the future time people will come to me and say—gills, 
dearest, brave, brave girls, who are fighting the battle of life 
like men—they will come and say, ‘And did 3011 know him? 
Did 3011 really, really know him?’ And [ will smile triumph¬ 
antly and answer them, f Yes, for he loved me, and he is mine 
and I am his, for ever and for ever.’ ” 

" it would be beautiful! Wc could not come together in this 
world, but to be united for all eternity* on the threshold of the 
next-■” 

"There! say no more about it, for it’s all arranged anyhow. 
The Father has been persuaded to read the service, and the 
•Prime Minister is to bring the Archbishop 1 ? license, and it’s to 
he to-day—this evening—and - and I’m not the first woman 
who has settled every thing herself! ” 

Then she began to laugh, and lie laughed with her, and they 
laughed together in spite of his weakness and pain At the 
next moment she was gone like a gleam of sunshine before a 
cloud, and Mrs. Cullender had come back to the bedside, tying 
up the strings of her old-fashioned bonnet. " She’s gold, laddie, 
that’s what yon Gloiy is—just gold.” 

" Ay, tried in the fire and tested," he replied, and then the 
back of his head began to throb fiercely. 

Glory had# fled out of the room to cry, and Mrs. Callender 
joined her on the landing. " I maun awa’, lassie. I’d like fine 
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to stop wi’ ye, but I can’t. It minds me of the time my Alec 
left me, and that's forty laug j ears the day, but he seems to 
have been with me ever syne." 

‘ f Where's Glory ? ” 

“ She's coming. Father,” said Aggie, and at the sound of her 
name Glory wiped her eyes anil returned. 

e ' And w r as it by my being lost that you came here to West¬ 
minster and fouud me ?” 

*• Yes, and myself as well.” 

And I thought my life had been wasted ! When one thinks 
of God’s designs one feels humble - humble as the grass at one's 
feet. Hut arc you sure you will never regret ? ” 

“ Never! ” 

‘ f Xor look back ? " 

She tossed her head again. h Call me Mrs. l.ot at once and 
have done with it ” 

“ It's wonderful! Wli it a glorious work is before you, Glory 1 
You’ll take it up where 1 have left it, and carry it on and on. 
You are nobler than 1 am, and stronger, f«ir stronger, and purer 
and braver. And haven't I said all along that what the world 
w'auts now is a great woman ! 1 had the pith of it all, though ; 

I sawr the true light, but I was not worthy. I had sinned 
and fallen, and didn’t know iny own heart, and was not fit to 
enter into the promised kind. It is something, nevertheless 
that I see it a long way off. And if I have been taken up to 

Sinai and heard the thunders of the everlasting law-” 

*• Hush, dear 1 sonielKxly is coming ” 

It was the great surgeon whom the Fume Minister had sent 
for. He examined the injuries carefully, and gave certain 
instructions. '* Mind you do this, .Sister," and that and the 
other. Hut Glory could .see that he had no hope. To relieve 
the pain in the head he wanted to administer morphia, but John 
refused to have it. 

“ I am going ipto the presence of the King," he said. “ Let 
me have all my wits about me." - 

While the doctor w'us there the police sergeant returned with 
a magistrate and the reporter. " Horry to intrude, but hearing 
your fiatient was now conscious ...” And then he prepared 
to take John's deposition. 

The reporter opened his notebook; the jmlicc magistrate stood 
at the foot of the bed, the doctor at one side of it, and Glory at 
the other side, holding John’s hand and quivering. 
u Do you know who struck you, sir ? ” 

There was silence for a moment, and then came " Yes." 
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“ Who was it ? " 

There was another pause, and then, “ Don’t ask me." 

“ Hut your own evidence will be most valuable, and indeed 
down to the present we have no other. Who was it, sir > ” 
h I can’t tell you." 

“ Hut why ? " 

There was no answer. 

“ Why not give me the name of the scoundrel who took—I 
mean, attempted to take your life ? ” 

Then in a voice that was hardly audible, with his head thrown 
back and his eyes on the ceiling, John said, “ ‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not w hat they do.'" 

It was useless to go further. (dory saw the four men to the 
door. 

" Vou must keep him quiet,” said the doctor; " not that .any¬ 
thing can save him, hut he is a man of stubborn will-’’ • 

And the jMilice magistrate said, '‘It may he all very fine to for¬ 
give }our enemies, but everybody has Ins duty to society as well 
as to himself.” 

“Yes, yes," said Glory; "the world has no room for greater 
hearts than its own.” 

The police magistrate looked at her in bewilderment. "Just 
so," lie said, and disappeared 

“ Where is she now, my girl > ” 

"She’s 'ere, Father." 

" 1 lush 1 ” said Glory, coming bark to the room “ The doctor 
says you are not to talk so much." 

“Then let me look at jou. Glory. Sit here—here, and if I 
should seem to be suffering \oti must not mind that, because I 
# am really very happy." 

Just then .in organ-man in the street began to play. Glory 
thought the music might disturb John, and she was going to send 
Aggie to stop it. Hut his face brightened, and he said, " Sing 
for me, GMrj Let me hear lour voice." 

The organ was pla\mg a “coon ” song, and she sang the words 
of it. They were simple words, childish words, almost babyish, 
but full of tenderness and love. The little black boy could 
think of nothing but his Ixio-loo. In the night when he was 
sleeping he awoke and he was weeping, for he was always, always 
dreaming of his I^oo-loo, his Loo-loo 1 

When the song w r as finished they took hands and talked in 
whispers, thdbgli they were alone in the room now', and nobody 
could hear them. His white fare was very bright, and her moist 
eyes were full of merriment. They grew foolish in their tender- 
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ness, and played with each other like little children. There 
were recollections of their caily life m the little island home, 
memories of years concentrated into an hour—humorous stories 
and touches of mimicry. “ () Lord! open Thou our lips . . . 
Where are jou, Xeilus? * Aw, here I am, your riverence, and 
my tongue shall show- forth Thy praise ’ ” 

AH at once John's face saddened and lie said, “ It’s a pity, 
though 1 ” 

“ A pity * ” 

“ I suppose the 111.111 who carnes the Hag always gets f potted/ 
as thev say. Hut soiuehodv must carry it." 

Glory felt her tears gathering. 

It’s a pity that 1 have to go before you, Glory.” 

She shook her head to keep the tears from flowing, and then 
answered gaily, " Oh, that's only as it should lx 1 want a little 
while to think it all (H.t, you know, and then -then I’ll pass 
out to you, just as we 1 ill asleep at night and pass from day 
to day.” 

And tin 11 he lay hnek with .1 sigh and said, ** Well, I lia\c had 
a happy end, at all events.” 


XVI 

'I'm: day li.ui been fine, with .1 rather fierce sun shining until 
late 111 the afternoon, and long white clouds hing motionless 
m a deep hiue skv, like celestial s*ui(ll»unks in a celestial 
sea. But the tender and tempered splendour of the evening 
had come at length, with the sun gone over the house-tops to 
the north-west, und its solemn afterglow* like the wings of 
angels sweeping dov*n. lamdou was unusually quiet after* 
the roar and turmoil of the day. The gre.it cit\ lay like a tired 
ocean, and like an ocinn it seemed to sleep, full of its living a» 
well as il» dead. 

In a little square which stands on the fringe of the slums of 
Westminster, and has a will-worn church in the middle, and 
teuenicnt-houses, institutions, and workshops around its sides, a 
strange crowd hod gathered It consisted for the greater part 
of ]K a rsons who arc generally thought to be beyond the sym¬ 
pathies of life—the •* priestesses of society,” who are the losrest 
among women. But they stood there for hours m silence, or 
walked about with dazed looks, glancing up at tfte window of 
a room on the second storey which glittered with the rays 
of the dying day. Their friend and champion was near to his 
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death in that room, and they were waiting 1 for the last news 
of him. 

The Prime Minister had kept his promise. Walking across 
from Downing Street his face had been clouded, as if he was 
thinking out the riddles of the inscrutable Power which stood to 
him for Clod. Bui when he came to the square aiul looked 
round at the people, his eyes brightened and he went on with 
resignation, and even content. The women made way for him 
with whispered explanations of who lu was, and he walked 
through them to the room upstairs. 

The room was nearly full already, for the father Superior had 
come, bringing la}-brother Andrew' along with him, and A'ggie 
was sitting in a corner, and Mrs. Pinchcr was moling about, and 
there was ako a stranger present. And though the little place 
was so mean and poor, it was full of soft radiance from the sky, 
and people walked about m it with a glow upon Lhcir facts. 

Glory was by the hedside. standing erect and saying nothing. 
Her eyes were glistening with unshed tears and sometimes her 
mouth was twitching. John Storm was conscious and wry 
quiet. Holding Glorj’s hand as if lie could not part with it, 
he was looking around with fhe expression of the soldier who 
has done the fearful, perhaps the foolish and fool hard} tiling, 
aiul sealed the walls of the cneiin. I Ic is hing with the enemy’s 
shot in his lm.ist now and with death m his ews, but he is 
smiling proudh for all that, because he knows th.it the army is 
coming on. The Superior had brought from the Brotherhood the 
picture of the head of Christ in its crown of thorns to hang on 
the w’all at the end of the bed, and the light from the window 
made flickering gleams on the glass and they were reflected on 
to lus face. 

Hardly uii} body spoke. As soon .is Liu* Prime Minister arrived 
i he took a paper from lus pocket and g.ne it to the stranger, 
who glanced at it and bowed. Then they all gathered about 
the bed, and the Superior opened a book w Inch lie bad earned in 
lus hands, %ml in solemn accents began to rend- - 

“Dearly beloved, we are gathered together in the sight of 
God-" 

Brother Andrew, who was kneeling at the foot of the bed, 
w hined like a dog, aiul some women on the landing, w'ho w F cre 
peering in at the open door, w hispered among themselves, lt It’s 
the Holy Communion ! Hush 1 " 

John’s pow'er did not fail him. He marie his responses in a 
clear voice, Although his last strength was thrilling along the 
thread of life. And Gloiy, when her turn eainc, was brave too. 
There was just a touch of the old hoarseness in her glorious 
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\oioc, n slight ((iiivi*riii^ «»f tin* lids of her j>listoiiin£ e)c>», and 
then she wait on to llu.* end Milltoul faltering - 

/, f.7 J)RY (Wm.E- 

- -I, OLORY Ql AVLK 

—fair /fur. JOH.\ STORM— 

--lakr tln*r, JOHN STORM - 

- to «/// nrdded Intdiaiaf, hi have and hi hold Jroin this dap 
Joi mud 

. . to haw and to hold from this d.t\ foiu.nd - 

far ! Hit -1 jot a one. Jar iti/icr lot pi nan. in sal ness and m 
health— 

. in sickness and in health - 

—to hue, <finish and ofn ij. till death ii\ do pail — 

. . . . till death i.s do part - ’’ 

. . . . AMI.N 1 
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THE MANXMAN 

By HALL CAINE 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Times. — 1 With the exception of The Scapegoat, this if unquestion¬ 
ably the finest and most diamatic of Mr. Hall Caine's novels . 7 he 
Manxman goes very stiaight to the roots of human passion and emotion* It 
is a remarkable book, throbbing with human interest. 1 

The Guardian. —‘A story of exceptional power and thorough originality. 
The greater portion of it is like a Greek tragic drama, in the intensity of its 
interest,, and the depth of its overshadowing gloom... . But this tragedy is 
merely a telling background for a senes of brilliant sketches of men and 
manners, of old-world customs, and forgotten ways of speech which still 
linger in the Isle of Man.’ 

The Standard .—* A singularly powerful and picturesque piece of work, 
extraordinarily dramatic. . . . Taken altogether, 7 he Manxman cannot fail 
to enhance Mi. Hall Caine's reputation. It is a most powerful book.' 

The Morning' Post. — 1 If jiossihlc, Mr. ITall Caine’s work, 7 Tie Manx¬ 
man, is more marked by passion, power, and Imlliant local colouring than its 

J ircdur cssors. ... It has a grandeur as well as strength, and the picturesque 
eatures and customs of a delightful country arc vividly painted.' 

The World. —' Over and above the absorbing interest of the story, which 
never flags, the book is full of strength, of vivid character sketches, and 
powerful word-painting, all told with a force and knowledge of local colour.' 

The Queen. —' The Manxman is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
books of the century It will be read and ic-icad. and take its place in the 
literary inheritance of the English-speaking nations.' 

The St. James’s Gazette. —‘ The Manxman is a contribution to litera¬ 
ture, and the most iaJ<>hous critic would give in exchange for it a wilderness 
of that deciduous trash which publishers call fiction.... It is not possible 
to part from The Manxman with anything out a warm tribute of appioval.' 
—Edmund G«»ssh. 

The Christian World.—‘ There is a great fascination in being present, 
as it weie, at the birth of a classic; and a classic undoubtedly He Manxman 
is .. . lie who reads The Man* man fci Is that he is leading a Lx *sk which 
will he read and re-read by very many thousands with human tear** and 
humau laughter.’ 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor, in the ‘Sun.’ —‘This is a very fine and great 
story—one of the finest and greatest of our time. ... Mr Ilall Caine reaches 
heights which are attained onlv by the greatest masters uf fiction. ... I think 
of the greaA French writer, Stendhal, at the same moment as the great 
English writer. ... In short, y< u feel wlni Mr. Howells said of Tolstoi, 
(< This is not like lifej it is life.” ... He lx longs to that small minority of 
the Great Elect of Literature.' 

The Scotsman. —' It is not too much to say that it is the most powerful 
story that has been written in the piescnt generation. .. . The love of Pete, 
his simple-mindedness, his suffuiings whenrhc has lost Kale, are painted wills' 
a master hand.... It is a work of genius.’ 

London : JVILLIAM IIEINEMANN, si Bedford Street^. fy.c. 



THE BONDMANS 

By HALL CAINE 

With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 

In One Volume , price 6s. 

Mr. Gladstone.—' The Bondman is a work of which I recognise the 
freshness, vigour, and sustained interest, no less thou its integrity of aim.’ 

The Times.—* It is impossible to deny originality and rude power to this 
saga, impossible not to admire Us forceful directness, and the colossal 
grandeur of its leading characters.* 

The Academy. —‘The language of The Bondman is full of nervous, 
graphic, and poetical Knglish; its interest never flags, and its situations and 
descriptions are magnificent. It is a splendid novel.’ 

The Speaker —‘ Thill is the best book that Mr. Hall Caine has yet 
written, and it muhes a level to which fiction very rarely attains. . . . We 
are, in fact, so loth to let such good work be degraded by the title of 
“ novel ” that we are almost tempted to consider its claim to rank as a prose 
epic.’ 

The Scotsman.—‘Mr. Hall Caine has in this work placed himself 
beyond the front rank of the novelists of the day. He lias produced a story 
which, for the ingenuity of its plot, fot its literary excellence, for its delinea¬ 
tions of human passions, and for its intensely powerful dramatic scenes, is 
distinctly ahead of all the fictional literature of our time, and fit to rank with 
the must powerful fictional writing of the past century.’ 

The Athenaeum.— 4 Crowded with incidents. 1 

The Observer.—‘Many of the descriptions are pictures™? and power¬ 
ful. ... As line in then way as anything m modem ’venture.’ 

The Liverpool Mercury.—‘A *hich will be read, not by his con- 

tcmporaiiis alone, but by H«.i generations, so long as its chief featuics—high 
emotion, deep passion, exquisite jxjctry, and true pathos—have power to 
delight and to to* -«i the heart.’ 

The Ppb* Mall Gazette.—* It is the product of a strenuous and sustained 
imaginative effort far beyond the power of any every-day story-teller.’ 

1 he Scots Observer.—* In none of his previous works has he approached . 
the splendour of idealism which flows through The Bondman.' 

The Manchester Guardian.— * A remarkable story, ,>ainted with vigour 
and brilliant effect.’ 

The St James's Gazette.—'A striking and highly dramatic piece of 
fiction.’ 

The Literary World. —'The hook abonnds in pages of great force and 
beauty, and there is a touch of almost Homeric power in its massive and 
grand simplicity.’ 

The Liverpool Post —'Graphic, dramatic, pathetic, heroic, full of 
aJ“lad, crowded with incident and inspired by a noble purpose.' 

Tii s e Yorkshire Post — 'A book of lasting interest.’ 

Londoi v : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford S-Albzt, W.C. 



THE SCAPEGOAT 

Bv HALL CAINE 
In One Volume , price 6s. 

Mr. Gladstone writes:—‘I congratulate you upon The Scapegoat as a work 
of art, and especially upon the noble and skilfully drawn character of Israel.’ 

Mr. Walter Besant, in 'The Author.' —‘Nearly every year there standi 
out a head and shoulders aliove its companions one work which promises to 
make the year memorable. This ytar a promise of lasting vitality is distinctly 
made by Mr Hall Caine’s Scapegoat It is a great book, great in conception 
and in execution; a strong book, strong in situation and in character; and 
a human book, human in its pathos, its terror, and its passion ’ 

The Times. —* In our judgment it excels in diamalic force all the Author's 
previous efforts. For grace and touching pathos Naomi is a chaiaclcr whu.li 
any romancist m (he world might be proud to have created, and the talc of 
her parents’ despair and hopis, and of hei own development, confers upon 
The Stapegoaf a distinction which is matchless of its kind.' 

The Guardian. —'Mr. Hall Came is undoubtedly master of a style which 
is peculiarly his own. He is m a way a Rembrandt among novelists. Ills 
figures, striking and powerful ralhei than beautiful, stand out, with the 
ruggerincss of their featuics developed and accentuated, from a background 
of the deepest g!oom. . . . Every sentence contains a thought, and every word 
of it is balanced and arranged to accumulate the intensity of its force.' 

The Athenaeum. —‘ It is a delightful story to read.’ 

The Academy.—‘ Israel l*n Oliel is the third of a series of the most 
profoundly conceived characters m modem fiction.' 

The Saturday Review.— 1 This is the best novel which Mr. Caine has 
yet produced.’ 

The Literary World.— ‘The lifelike renderings o( the varied situations, 
the gradual changes m a noble character, haidcncd and lowered by the 
world’s cruel usage, and returning at last to its oiigmal grandeur, can only 
he fully appreciated by a peiuial of the book as a whole.’ 

The Anti-Jacobin.—'It is in truth, a romance of fine poetic quality. 
Israel Ben Olid, the central figuie of the tale, is sculptured rather than clraw n: 
ea character of grand outline. A nobler piece of prose than the death of 
Ruth we have seldom met with. 1 

The Scotsman. —'The new story will rank with Mr. Hall Caine’s previous 
productions. Nay, it will m some respects rank above them. It will take 
its place by the side of the Hebrew histories, in the Apocrypha. It is nobly 
ana manfully written. It stirs the blood and kindles the imagination.' 

The Scottish Leader.—' The Stapegoat ii a masterpiece.' 

Truth.—'Mr. Hall Caine«has been winning his way slowly, but surely, 
and securely, I think also, to fame. You must by all means read his 
absorbing Moorish romance, The Scapegoat.' 

The Jewish World.—'Only one who had studied Moses could have 
drawn that grand portrait of Israel ben Oliel.’ 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, st Bedford St reft, W C. 




ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume , price 6 s. 

The Spectator — 1 Wc have read Mrs Steel’s book with ever-increasing 
surprise and admit alum—surprise at her insight into people with whom she 
can scarcely have been intimate, admiration for the genius which has enabled 
her to realise that wonderful welter of the Hast and West, which Delhi must 
have presented just Indore the Mutiny There is many an officer who would 
give his sword to write military history as Mrs. Steel has written the history 
of the rising, the siege, and the storm. It is the most wonderful picture. We 
know that none who lived through the Mutiny will lay the bonk down without 
a gasp of admiration, and believe that the same emotion will lie fell by thou¬ 
sands to .vhom the scenes depicted are but lurid phantasmagoria.’ 

A.T.Q.C. in ‘The Speaker.'- -*Tt certainly is a remarkable lxiok. The 
native intugues an* brilliantly handled, Alice (iissing may claim to stand 
beside the really groat women of fiction. The whole lvmk has the high 
scriousm ss which, until quite recently, lew people dreamul of as jiossihle in 
an Anglo-Indian novel.’ 

The Saturday Review.— Many novelists and spinners of tales have 
made use of the Indian Mutiny, but Mrs. .Steel leaves them all a long way 
Ixdiind. On the Juin' of th #■ IVatet r is the best novel of the (ireat Mutiny, 
and we are not likely to see its rival in our tune.’ 

The St. James’s Gazette. — 1 A fine novel about an epoch in our history 
which Englishmen can never cease to weep over and to glory in ’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette. -‘Mrs. Steil has Inuten Mr. Kipling on his 
own ground, India. Shu has written a tine novel, whose scene is laid in the 
woild Mi Kipling was the first to make nal to us There is no need to tell 
a story which all men and women who luve their counliy and bet honour 
should read for themselves before the month is out I'ooks like this are so 
rare that it is difficult to welcome them too warmly.’ 

The Westminster Gazette. —‘lieside Mis Steel's book, all other stories 
dealing with the Mutiny seem llun and melodramatic. It is altogether a 
rcmai kable book ’ 

The Daily Chronicle. —‘ A picture, glowing with colour, of the most 
momentous and dramatic events in all our I hnpiu' later history. We have, 
read many stones having for thur setting thi lurid Uukground of the Indian 
Mutiny, but none that foi fidelity to fact, for vivacity >f imagination, for 
masterly breadth of treatment, comes within half a dozen plates of this. On 
the late of the It'afth is a record of fact as well as a work qf fiction, but 
fiction and fact aic so skilfully interwoven that one realises the fact all the 
more vividly liecause of the intense interest one is compelled to take in the 
fiction. The real triumph of the book is in the description of native life, 
and in the dramatic jhivv cr with which arc undered the native thought ami 
passion and emotion. Mrs. Steel gels fnuly inside the Indian skin, and looks 
out upon the life of that troublous fieiy time (loom'll Indian eyes. Any 
novelist who writes of India and Indian life now must neccs-arily challenge 
comparison with Mr. Kudjaid Kipling. Mrs, Sucl has so challenged com¬ 
parison, and need not fear as to the result.’ 

London: WILLIAM IIKINEMANN, ai Itanroun ftfuLT, W.C. 



THE POTTER’S THUMB 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Globe. —* This is a brilliant story—a story that fascinates, tingling 
with life, steeped in sympathy witn all that is best and saddest.' 

The Manchester Guardian —'The impression left upon one after iending 
The Potter t 'lhttmh is that a new literary artist, of very gteat and unusual 
gifts, has arisen. ... In short, Mrs. Steel must he congratulated u[wn having 
achieved a very genuine and amply deserved success.’ 

The Glasgow Herald. —‘ A clever story which, m many respects, brings 
India very near to its readers. The novel is certainly one interesting alike to 
the Anglo-Indian and to those untravelled travellers who make then only 
voyages in novelists’ romantic company.’ 

The Scotsman. —‘ It is a capital story, full of variety and movement, which 
brings with great vividness licfore the reader one of the phases of Anglo- 
Indian life Mis. SUsl writes forcibly and sympathetically, and much of the 
charm of the picture which she draws lus in the force with which she hrir)g-, 
out the t onliast between the Asiatic and Fumpcan world The Jbttrrs 
7 hitMtt • is \uy good leading, with its mingling of the tragedy and comedy of 
life. Its evil woman /a; euetteme ... is a iinishcd study.’ 


FROM THE FIVE RIVERS 

Bv FLORA ANNIE STEEL 

In One Volume, price 6s 

The Times. —‘Time was when these sketches, of native Punjabi society 
would lu\e bun toiisidcicd a curiosity m liteiatiiit. Tluy are sufficiently 
remarkable, t\cn in these 'lays, when inieicst in (he “dumb millions” ol 
India is thoroughly ali\e, ami wutcis, gieal and small, \ie m numsteiing to it. 
They are the nimu notable as being the woik of a woman. Mrs. Steel has 
evidently In en brought into close contact with the domestic life of all classes, 
nindu ami Mahomedan, m city and village, and has steeped licrself m their 
customs and superstition's. . . . Mis. Steel's Ixiok is of exceptional merit and 
fieshne&s ' 

The Athenyum.— ‘ They possess this great merit, that they reflect the 
habits, modes of life, and ideas of the middle and lower classes of the popula¬ 
tion of Northern India K'ltcr than do system itic and more pretentious works.’ 

The Globe. —* She puts lieforc us the natives of our Umpire m the Hast as 
thcyli\c and move anil spc«ik»v\itli their pitiful superstitions, their strange 
fancies, their melancholy ignorance of what poses with us for knowledge and 
civilisation, their doubt of the new ways, the new laws, the new' people. 
“Shah Suj'ah’s Mouse,” the gem if the collection a touching talc of un¬ 
reasoning fidelity towards an Fngli-h “Sinny Baba”—is a tiny hit of perfect 
wilting.’ 

London: Wit LIAM IIFINKMANN, 21 Run nun Si rift, W C. 



THE HEAVENLY TWINS ' 

Btr SARAH GRAND 
In One Volume , f>rice 6 s. 

The Athenaeum. —■* It is so full of interest, and the characters are so 
eccentrically humorous yet true, that one feels inclined to pardon all its 
faults, and give oneself up to unreserved enjoyment of it. . . . The twins 
Angelica and Diavolo, young barbarians, utterly devoid of all respect, con¬ 
ventionality, or decency, are among the most delightful and amusing children 
in fiction. ’ 

The Academy. —* The adventures of Diavolo and Angelica — the 
"heavenly twins”—are delightfully funny. No more original children were 
ever put into a book. Their audacity, unmanageiblcne-is, and genius for 
mischief—in none of which qualities, as they are heie shown, is there any 
taint of vice—are refreshing; and it is impossible not to follow, with very 
keen interest, the progress of these youngsters.’ 

The Daily Telegraph.— * Everybody ought to read it, for it is an inex¬ 
haustible souice of refreshing aid highly stimulating entertainment.’ 

The World.—'There is much powerful and some beautiful writing in 
this strange book. 1 

The Westminster Gazette. —‘Sarah Grand ... has put enough obser¬ 
vation, humour, and thought into this book to furnish forth half-a-dorcn 
ordinary novels.’ 

Punch. —'The Twins themselves arc a creation: the epithet "Heavenly” 
for these two mischievous little fiends is admirable.’ 

The Queen.— 'There is a touch of real genius in The Heavenly 7 wins' 

The Guardian. —'Exceptionally brilliant in dialogue, and dealing witli 
modern society life, tins book has a purpose—to draw out and emancipate 
women.’ 

The Lady.— 'Apart from its more serious interest, the book should take 
high rank on its literary merits alone. Its pages are brimful of good things, 
and more than one passage, notably the episode of "The Boy and the 
Tenor,” is a poem complete m itself, and worthy of separate publication.' * 

The Manchester Examiner. —'As surJy as Test oj the dWrbervillei 
swept all before it last year, so surely has barali Grand’s Heavenly Twins 
provoked the greatest attention and comment this season. «It is a most 
daringly original work. . . . Sarah Grand is a notable Woman's Kighter, 
but her book is the one asked for at Mudie’s, subuiban, and seaside libraries, 
and discussed at every hotel table in the kingdom. The episode of the 
" Tenor and the Boy” is of rare beauty, and is singularly delicate and at the 
same time un-English in treatment.' 

The New York Critic.—'It is written in an epigrammatic style, and, 
besides its cleverness, has the great charm of freshness, enthusiasm, and 
poetic feeling.' 

Londoni WILLIAM HEINEMANN, az Bedford Street, W.G 


IDEALA 

A STUDY FROM LIFE 

By SARAH (IRANI) 

In One lo/urne, price 6r. 

The Morning Post. —‘Saudi Grand’s licala ... A ilo\cr hook m 
itself, Xi especially intei esting when leul in the light uf her later works. 
.Standing alone, it is reinark.ilile as the outcome of .in earnest mind seeking 
in goixl f.uth the solution o| .1 ililhciill ami ucr puseiit problem. . . . Litala 
is original am 1 snuuwli.it daring . . . The sluij is in many wajs delightful 
and thought-suggesting ’ 

The Liverpool Mercury.— ‘The hook is i wondetlul mu--an ciangil 
for the lau sex, and at once an nisjuialion and a comforting companion, to 
which thoughtful womanhood will recur again and again.’ 

The Glasgow Herald - Lit ala has attained the honour of a fifth 
edition . . . 'I he stir created h} Tht JLarenly 7t« tm, the more recent 
wmh hy the san.e million *■», Madame Saiah Grand, would justify this step. 
Idtala can, howeur, stand on its own merits.’ 

The Yorkshire Post ‘As a psychological study the hook cannot fail*to 
be of interest to mail) leaders.’ 

The Birmingham Gazette --‘ Madame Sarah Grand iluuoughly deseries 
hci success. Ideiia, the hcioine, is .1 splendid conception, and her opinions 
arc noble. . . . The lmok is not one to be forgotten.’ 


OUR MANIFOLD NATURE 

B\ SARAH GRAND 

In One Volume, prue (t\ 

The Spectator. - ‘ Insight into, ami genual sympathy with, widely 
dillermg phase? of humanity, coupled with power to icpiodin c what is seen, 
with \ixI distinct strokes that met the aliui( , nii l are <jnxliht itions for 
woik of the kind contained 111 Out Manifold Ao'ii/t winch .Sai.di Gi.ind 

^iitluuly po-.?esseb in a higli degree.\li tin-e •-indies, male and female 

alike', aie milked l>\ liuninm. pathos, fulelny to life, and powei to iccogmse 
in hum 111 lutuie the liiipienl lecurrenci of smuc apparently incongruous 
and remote li.nl. which, when at la-t it beemms usiMe, hilps to a com- 
pie-hcnsion oPwliat might otherwise l>c mexjilicable.’ 

The Speaker. - In Out Manifold Xaiuti ^ a rail Giand i? seui at hir 
best. How good that is can only lx. known li those who lead 1 or them- 
seliea ibis adnmablc little lolunic. In fieslme-s of conception and originality 
of ticalmciil tlusi* stone's are delightful, fuil of Face and p'lpinney, whilst 
the studies of ihaiaotei aie cair.cd out with cipial fnui.ie'ss and dehe.u}.' 

The Guardian. Our Mamjold Xatme i» a ih\u book. Strah Grand 
has the power of touching common tilings, winch, if it fails tu make them 
“me to touch the sphere',' 1 lenders them oceulmgly uiterestnu. ’ 

London: \tlLUAM IIFIXI M\NN, 21 tiuiiuku Mri.u, W.t. 




ILLUMINATION 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 
In One Volume , price 6s. 

The Athenaeum. — 1 When Mr. Harold Freddie's In the Valley appeared, 
wo reviewed it favourably as a perfect specimen of an American historical 
novel. His present novel, Illumination^ is of merit even more considerable. 

. . The knowledge of character revealed reminds us of George Eliot’s Scenes 
of Clernal Life .’ 

The Spectator.— c There is something more than the mere touch of the 
vanished hand that wrote The Statist Letter in Illumination , which is the 
best novel Mr Harold Frederic has pioduccd, and, indeed, places him very 
near if not quite at the head of the newest school of American fiction. . . . 
Ilhonin . tion is undoubtedly one of the novels of the yeai.’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette. —'Mr Frederic's picture of the ideas and habits 
of this liackwoods Methodist community is a revelation.’ 

The Morning; Post —‘Unmistakably a clever work, epigrammatic and 
original.’ 

The St. James’s Gazette. —‘A novel of singular foice and skill, which 
every one should read * 

The Westminster Gazette. —'With tins work Mr. Frederic may lie said 
to make a successful hid for a place in (lit first tank of living novelists. It is 
a lmok of such strange interest and power, of such exquisite ami original 
humour, that we shall be surprised indeed if its merit is not generally 
recognised.’ 

The Daily Telegraph —' A remarkable novel, as original in conception 
as it is powerful in execution. A novel well woith reacting, both for the 
absoiluug interest of its central theme and for the excellence of the sub¬ 
ordinate characters.’ 

The Saturday Review. — 'Mr Fredcuc at his best The drama unfolds 
itself with rare delicacy and If-restraint. . . Michael is a beautiful character, 
vividly and c xquisitcly painted. The Soulsbys, whose peculiar profcs-ion as 
“debt-raisers” is unknown here, are creations who alone would make the 
book repay |>crusal.’ 

The Daily Chronicle. —'Mr. Ilaiold Frederic is winning his way by suic 
steps to the foremost ranks of writcis of fiction. Path book he gives us is an 
advance upon the one lieforc it . . . His storj is chistlled in detail, but ths 
details gradually merge into a finished work; and when wc t lose the la«t page 
we have a new 'set of men and women for >>ai acquamlai «.s, a new set of 
provocative ideas, and almost a Miissonicr in literature to add to our shelves 
. . . Mr Frederic's new novil is the work of a man born to wate fiction; of 
a keen observer, a genuine humorist, a thinker alwn)s original and sometimes 
even profound; and of a man who has thoroughly learned the use of his own 
pen.' 

The Manchester Guardian. —'A icmarkablc lx>ok, and likely to be the 
novel of the year. It is a long time since a book of suclj genuine inqxirtance 
has appeared. It will no: only afford novel-readers food for discussion during 
the coming season, but it will eventually fill a recognised'place m English 
fiction.’ 

London ' WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, 21 litDtORn Sureli, W.C. 



THE EBB-TIDE 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

AND 

LLOYD OSBOURNE 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Times.— 'This is a novel of sensation. But the episodes and 
incidents, although thrilling enough, are consistently subordinated to sensa¬ 
tionalism of character. . . . There is just enough of the coral reef and the 
palm groves, of cerulean sky and pellucid water, to indicate rather than to 
present the local colouring. Yet when he dashes in a sketch it is done to 
perfection. . . . We see tne scene vividly unrolled before us.' 

The Daily Telegraph. —'The story is full of strong scenes, depicted 
with a somewhat lavish use of violet pigments, such as, perhaps, the stirring 
situations demand. Here and there, however, are purple patches, in which 
Mr. Stevenson shows all his cunning literary art—the description of the 
coral island, for instance. . . • Some intensely graphic and dramatic pages 
delineate the struggle which causes, and a final scene . . . concludes this 
strange fragment from the wild life of the South Sea.' 

The St. James's Gazette. —'The book takes your imagination pnd 
attention captive from the first chapter—nay, from the first paragraph—and it 
does not set them free till the last word has been read.' 

The Standard. —'Mr. Stevenson gives such vitality to his characters, 
and so clear an outlook upon the strange quarter of the world to which he 
takes us, that when we reach the end of the stoiy, we come back to civilisa¬ 
tion with a start of surprise, and a moment’s difficulty in realising that we 
have not been actually away from it.’ 

The Doily Chronicle. — 1 Wc are swept along without a pause on the 
current of the animated and vigorous narrative. Each incident and adven¬ 
ture is told with that incomparable keenness of vision winch is Mr. Stevenson’s 
greatest charm as a story-teller.’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ It is brilliantly invented, and it is not less 
brilliantly told. There is not a dull sentence in the whole tun of it. And 
the style is fresh, alert, full of surprises—in fact, is very good latter-day 
Stevenson indeed.' 

The World.—'It is amazingly clever, full of that extraordinary know¬ 
ledge of human naluie which makes certain creations of Mr Stevenson’s pen 
far more real to us than persons we have met m the flesh. Grisly the book 
undoubtedly is, with a strength and a vigour of description liaidly to be 
match'd m the language . . . But it is just because the book is <>o extra¬ 
ordinarily good that it ought to be better, ought to be moie of a serious whole 
than a mere brilliant display of fireworks, (hough each firework display lias 
more gennfl in it than is to be found in ninety-nine out of every hundred 
books supposed to contain that rare quality.’ 

The Morning Post. —* Boldly conceived, probing some of the darkest 
depths of the human soul, the tale has a vigour and breadth of touch which 
have been surpassed m none of Mr. Stevenson’s previous works. . . . We 
do not, of course, know how much Mr. Osbourne has contributed to the tale, 
but there is no chapter m it which any author need be unwilling to acknow¬ 
ledge, or which is wanting m vivid interest.’ 

London: WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.r. 



FLAMES 


By ROBERT HICHENS 
In One Volume , price 6s. 

The Daily Chronicle. —‘A canning blend of the romantic and the real, 
the work of a man vs ho can observe, who can think, who can imagine, and 
who can write. It is nut Mr. Hiihens’s occultism that marks oft limits from 
the ordinal y tun of lumames That distinction is to lu. found rather m its 
realistic side, on the one hand—its frescoes and vignettes of London—and, on 
the other, in its wonderfully touching—and we at Last like to lndicvc essen¬ 
tially true--study of the capacity foi goodness and even junity lutking m the 
heart of a draggled outcast of the streets One chapter in the book, entitled 
“The Dance of the Hours,*’ and depicting the outer scene as well as the 
inner significance of an evening at a well-known “'Iheitie of Yaiietics” 
m Leu.ester Square, strikes us as a little masterpiece of close* analysis and 
vigorous descnpiion. And the little thumb-nail sketches of the London 
strei is hare the grim force of a Callot. But the real virtue of the l>ook con* 
sists of its tendu, sympathetic, Jmost reverential pi«lure of ('uekoo Bright 
Not llial there is any attempt at idealising het, she is shown in all her tawdry, 
slangy, nuisy vulgarity, as she is. But in despite of all this, the woman is 
essentially a hcioine, and lovable. If it contained nothing more than what 
we do not hesitate* to call this beautiful story—and it does contain more— 
Flames would be a noteworthy liouk ’ 

The World.— * An exceedingly clever and daring work ... a novel so 
weirdly fascinating and engrossing that the leader easily forgives us length 
Its unflagging interest and strength, no less than its striking onguulity, both 
of design and treatment, will certainly rank it among the most notable novels 
of the season.’ 

The Daily Telegraph. ‘It (anus on the attention of the reader from 
the first chapter to the last It is full of exciting incidents, vciy modern, and 
excessively up-to-date.’ 

The National Observer and British Review.- -‘Such are the literary 
gifts which Mr (lichens possesses, that lie makes his story ntcustmg from 
beginning to uni. To these gifts we are anxious (.• ray a ineincd tribute.^ 
hirst amongst them we may mention his singnlai skill in style -the instinctive 
accuracy ot his sentences, thur bracing rhyihin, and thv. charm of their 
occasional music. 'Io. tins must be added a genuine sense of jioclry, which 
shows itself 111 his dcscnptions of various aspect, of nature, and mg infrequently 
in lus descriptions of moral situations likewise, lb has, further, an e*xtra 
ordinarily keen faculty of observation, in respect of social life, under its 
meaner and more soulid aspects. The house, for instance, where Mair died, 
the lodgings and the landlady of the heioini, are described with a force and 
a vividness, with a poignant and seim-humotnu? piecision, which recalls the 
art of Balaac inure than that of any other writei. The furniture, the wall¬ 
paper, the smells that haunt the passages,—all these* details arc hiought h vine 
to our senses, and leave on the mind an impression not unlike that produced 
by the boarding-house in /tot Cortot ’ 

London. WILLIAM IIKIXEMANN, 21 B*d>okd sKhet, W.C 



AN IMAGINATIVE MAN 

By ROBERT HICHENS 

Author of ‘ The Grkrn Carnation ’ 

In One Volume , price 6r. 

The Guardian. — 1 There is no possible doubt as to the cleverness of the 
book. The scenes arc cxeixding powerful, ’ 

The Graphic. —'The story embodies a study nf icmarkahle subtlety and 
power, anil tne style is not onb wild and picluicsquc, but in those passages 
of mixed emotion and reflection, wInch strike what is, perhaps, the charac¬ 
teristic note of late nineteenth century prose literature, is touched with some¬ 
thing of poetic i harm.’ 

The Daily Chronicle. —‘It treats an original idea with no little skill, and 
it is wntti.n with a distinction which giws M. Ilichcns a conspicuous pLue 
amongst the younger story-lcllirs who ate really studious of Knglish diction. 
. . . It is marked out with an imaginnlnc resource which has a welcome note 
of literature ' ■ 

The Scotsman. —‘ It is no doubt a remarkable book. If it has almost 
nmu of the humoiu of its pn.deces-.or (The hum Carnation), it is written 
with the same brilliancy of st)le, and the same skill is shown m the drawing 
of ncce&sones Mr. 1 In. hens's thiee charactcis neioi fail to be interesting. 
They are presented with uiy considerable |N>wet. while the background of 
l‘'g)]itian life and sccnri) is drawn with a ->urc hand.’ 


THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
In One Volume, price fit 

The Daily Telegraph. —‘Then, is both imaginative power and a sense nf 
style in all that Mr. ilichcns writes, coupled with a distinct vein of humour.’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette. —'Admirably written and m the vein that 
Mr. Hichinwhas made peculiaily his uwn.' 

The World. -'The author of ./« Imaginative Man took a high place 
among inirginati\ e writers hy tint remarkable work, aiul The lolly of 
East at e fully sustains his wcll-menud ripulc as a teller of talcs. 1 he little 
story is as fantastic and a No as reasonable ns could lie di sired, with the 
occasional dash of strong sentiment, the sudden turning on of the lights of 
sound knowledge of life ami things that we iind in the author when he is most 
fanciful. The otheis are weird enough and strong enough in human interest 
to make a name for their writer hod his name needed making.’ 

London: ftlLLIAM IIKINEMANN, 21 Uisdiord Siree-i, W.C. 
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THE LAST SENTENCE 

By MAXWELL GRAY 

Author of 1 The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ etc. 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Standard.—' The Last Sentence is a remarkable story; it abounds 
with dramatic situations, the interest never for a moment flags, and the 
characters are well drawn and consistent.' 

The Saturday Renew.—* There is a great deal as well as a great variety 
of incident in the story, and more than twenty years are apportioned to it; but 
it never seems over-crowded, nor has it the appearance of several stories rolled 
into one. The Last Sentence is a remarkable novel, and the more so because 
its strong situations are produced without recourse to the grosser forms of 
immorality.' 

The Daily Telegraph. —‘ One of the most powerful and adroitly-worked- 
out plots embodied in any modern work of notion runs through The Last 
Sentence. ... This terrible tale of retribution is told with well-sustained force 
and picturesquencss, and abounds in light as well as shade.' 

The Morning Post. —‘ Maxwell Gray has the advantage of manner that is 
both cultured and picturesque, and while avoiding even the appearance of the 
melodramatic, makes coming events cast a shadow before them so as to excite 
and entertain expectation. ... It required the imagination of an* artist to 
select the kind of Nemesis which Anally overtakes this successful evil-doer, and 
which affords an affecting climax to a rather fascinating tale.' 

The Glasgow Herald.—'This is a very strong story... . It contains much 
rich colouring, some striking situations, and plenty of thoroughly living 
characters. The interest is of a vaned kind, and, though the hero is an 
aristocrat, the pictures of human life are by no means confined to the upper 
circles.’ 

The Leeds Mercury. — * It shows a command of the resources of the 
novelist's art which is by no means common, and it has other qualities which 
lift it far above the average level of the circulating library. It is written with 
a literary grace and a moral insight which arc seldom at fault, and from first 
to last it is pervaded with deep human interest.' 

The Queen.—'Maxwell Gray has a certain charm and delicacy of style.* 
She has mastered the subtleties of a particular type of weak character until 
she may be almost called its prophet.* 

The Lady’s Pictorial.—'The book isarleiet and powerful one. • . • 
Cynthia Marlowe will live in our memories as a sweet and noblewoman; one 
of whom it is a pleasure to think of beside some of the 'emancipated ’ heroines 
so common in the fiction of the day.* 

The Manchester Courier.— 'Hie author of ThtrStlence of Dean AfattktnJ 
gives to the reading world another sound and magnificent work. ... In both 
t» -se works Maxwell Gray has taken " Nemesis " as his grand motif. In each 
work there sits behind the hero that atra cura which poisons the wholesome 
draught of human joy. In each is present the corroding blight that conies 
of evil done and not discovered.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, at Bedford S’&bct, W.C 



THE NAULAHKA 

A Tale of West and East 

By RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALESTIER 

In One Volume* price 6s. 

The Athenaeum.—' There is no one but Mr. Kipling who can make his 
readers taste and smell, as well as see and hear, the East; and in this book 
(if we except the description of Tarvin’s adventures in the deserted city of 
Gunvaur, which is perhaps less dcar-cut than usual) he has surely surpassed 
himself. In his faculty for getting inside the Eastern nund and showing its 
queer workings Mr. Kipling stands alone. 1 

The Academy.—* The Naulahka contains passages of great merit. 
There are descriptions scattered through its pages which no one but Mr. 
Kipling could have written. . . . Whoever reads this novel will find much ci 
it hard to forget.. . and the story of the exodus from the hospital will rank 
among the best passages in modern fiction.' # 

The Times.—* A happy idea, well adapted to utilize the respective ex¬ 
perience of the joint authors .. . An excellent story. ... The dramatic train 
of incident, the climax of which is certainly the interview between Sitabhai 
and Tarvin, the alternate crudeness and ferocity of the girl-queen, the 
susceptibility of the full-blooded American, hardly kept in subjection by his 
alertness and keen eye to business, the anxious eunuch waiting in the distance 
with the horses, and fretting as the stars grow paler and paler, the cough of 
the tiger slinking home at the dawn after a fruitless night's hunt—the whole 
forms a scene not easily effaced from the memory.' 

The Glasgow Herald —‘An entrancing story beyond doubt . .. The 
design is admirable—to hrmg into violent contrast and opposition the widely 
differing forces of the Old World and the New—and while, of course, it 
could have been done without the use of Americanesc, yet that gives a 
wonderful freshness and realign to the story. The design is a bold one, and 
it has been boldly carried out.... The interest is not only sustained through¬ 
out, it is at times breathless. . . . The Maharajah, the rival queens, the 
pomp and peril of Khatnre, are clearly Mr. Kipling’s own, and some of the 
Indian chapters arc in his best style.' 

The Speaker. —* In the presentation of Rhatore there is something of the 
old Kiplingesque glamour; it is to the pages of Mr. Kipling that one must 
go for the strange people and incidents of the royal household at Rhatore. 

, • . It isSnough to say that the plotting of that most beautiful and most 
wicked gipsy, Sitabhai is interesting; that Sil.ibhai is well created; and that 
the chapter which describes her secret meeting with Tarvin is probably the 
finest and the most impressive in the book.' 

The Bookman.—'The real interest of the l>ook is in the life behind the 
curtains of the Maharajah’s palate. The child Kunwar, his mother, the 
forsaken Zulu queen, the gipsy with her wicked arts, are pictures of Indian 
life, which even Mr. Kipling has not surpassed.' 

London 4 WILLIAM HEIN EM ANN, ai Bedford Stout, W.C* 



THE MASTER 

By I. /.ANGWILL 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Aulhoi 
In One l r oiunie t price 6 s. 

Morning Post. — The merits of the lx>ok are {jieat. its range of ob- 
seivatinn is wide; Us sketches of character aie frequently .itiimial>1\ drawn 
. . . It is extremely left e-dung, after a surfeit ol ret cut fiction of the prevalent 
type, to welcome a really clever wmk by a wuter who is ccitainly not hampcicd 
by conventional piciudicc.* 

The Queen. —* It is impossible to deny the greatness of a bonk like 7 he 
a veiitablc human document, in which the chaiac'lcis do exactly as 
they would in life. ... I venture to say that Mill linn-elf is one of the most 
striking a d otiginal chaiac ters in our lietion, and I have not the least doubt 
that The Mathr will always lie reekoned one ol out classics.’ 

The Daily Chronicle. —* It is a powerful and masterly piece of work. . . 
Quite the liest novel of the year.’ 

Literary World. — 'In The JIn/t >, Mi. /angwill his eclipsed all his 
pievuai:, work. '1 his strung and sinking story of patience and passion, of 
soirow and success, of ail, aim ition, and vain gauds, is genuinely powerful 
in its tiagedy, and picture sqiic n its completeness. , . The wmk, thoiouglily 

wholesome in tone, is of slciling merit, and strikes a tiuly tiagic chuid, which 
leave.. a deep impression upon the mind.’ 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO 

A Study of a Peculiar People 
By I. /..YNCiWILT, 

In One Volume, prne 6s. 

The Times. - ‘ From whatever point of view' we regard it, n is a remark* 
able' book ’ 

The Athenaeum. —‘The chief interest of the book lies in the wonderful 
dcsenption of the Whitechapel Jews. The vividness and force* wi'li which 
Mi /angwill brings before ns the strange and uncouth charac lers with which 
Iil lias jieoplecl lus book arc tiuly admuable. . . . Admucrs cr Mr. ZangwiITs, 
fecund w iL will not fail to find flashes of it m these pages.’ 

The Daily Chronicle. — 1 Altogether we are not aware of .my such minute, 
graphic, and seemingly faithful picture of the Israel of nuurccnth centuiy 
London ... ‘1 he lx>ol< has taken hold of us ’ i, 

The Guardian. —‘A novel such as only our own day could produce. A 
masterly study of a complicated psychological pinblcm in which every* factor 
is handled with such astonishing dexterity and intelligence that again and 
again wc aie tempted to think a really good book has come into our hands.* 

Black and White. —‘ A moving panorann of Jewish life, full of tiuth, full 
of sympathy, v iv id in the setting forth, and oc casionally most hulliaul. hue h 
a liook as this has the germs of a do/en novels. A book to read, to Keep, to 
ponder over, to remember ’ 

The Manchester Guardian.— 'The best Jewish novel ever written.* 

London: WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Sirket, W.C 



THE KING OF SCHNORRERS 

Grotesques and Fantasies 
By I. ZANGWILL 

Willi over Ninety Illustrations, by Pun May and Others 

In One Volumc^ptue 6 j 

The Athenaeum. —‘Scut.iI of Mr /angwills mu temporary (.hetto chat - 
actors have already liecomo almost classical; Ihil m 7 he SiAuo/nn 

lie goes liack to the Jewish community of the eighteenth century for the hero 
of lus principal sleiry ; and he is indeed a stupendous lu to . . anyhow. lie* is 

we*ll named the king of beggars. The illustrations, by Plul May, add gieally 
to the attraction of the book ’ 

The Saturday Review —‘Mi. /angwill has ueated a new figme in 
fiction, and a new' lype of humour. The entire senes «»f advinluns is a 
triumphant progress. . . Humour of a rich and icti\e c.iai.ut<i pervades 
the delightful history of Mau.i«scs Mr /.im<w ill’s book is altogether very 
good reading. It is also \cry cleveily illustrated by Phil May and other 
at lists.' • 

The Daily Chronicle. —‘It is a lieauiiful story. J'ht Kihj of Sthuemn 
is that great rant) -an entirely new thing, th.il is as good as it is new.’ 

The World. —‘The ixulicrant and even occasionally oviipuweting humour 
of Mi. Zangwill is at his highest mark in his new volume, Tin A "mj of 
iihuorrers.’ 


THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER 

1!y 1. ZANGVUi.L iso LOUIS COW1CN 

In One I o/unn , price 6s. 

The Graphic. - ‘It might be wotlb the while of some lndusiimi's aiul 
capable pcisnu with jilenly of leisure to lcpiodiue, in a volume of reasonable 
sj/c, the cpigiams and otlici good things wit'y and v nous wlmli 7he J'r,mtet 
ami the l\nntit contains. ’] hcie aic plenty oi them, anil many are wuilh 
^noting and lemembering * 

St James’s Gazette —‘The satire hits all round with much impartiality ; 
while one sinking situation smiccds another till the nadir is altogether 
dazzled. The story is full of life* and “go"’ and bnghtncss, and will well repay 
pciusal’ a 

The Morning Post.— ‘The sloiy is describu'. as a “fantastic romance, ’ 
and, indeed, fantasy reigns supremo hom the first u. the last ol its pages It 
relates the history of our tune with humour ami will timed saica»m. All the 
most prominent charade is of the day, whether pohtn.d oi oflierwise, come in 
for notice The identity of the leading politicians is but tlunly veiled, while* 
many celebrities appear m ptopud fcnomt. Until the “Piuntil" ami 
“Painter" now and again find themselves in the in<v,l miual situations. 
Ceitamly this is not i story that he who runs uny lead, but *t is eleveily 
original, and ulten lightened by bright Hashes, of wit.’ 

London. ^ILLIAM IlL’INhMANN, 21 DliiTord brut hi, W.C. 



A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE 

By M. HAMILTON 

In One Volume, price 6r. 

The Athenaeum. —‘Thu cliaraiius art* exceptionally distinct, the move- 
munt is brisk, ami the dialogue is naluial and convincing.’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette. —‘Joanna Conway is on distinctly new lines, 
and it has given Us plcasiuc to follow her spicy, attractive jHirsonality Uirough 
all the phases of her carefully, finely -depicted evolution.’ 

The Daily Chronicle. — ‘ An excellent novel Joanna Conway is one of 
the mi is* attractive liguics in recent lielion. It is no small tribute to the 
author’s skill that this simple rounliy girl, without beauty or accomplishments, 
is from iirat to last so winning a personality The book is full of excellent 
oliservalion.’ 

Woman. —'Contains (lit finest, surest, subtlest ih.iiaetci drawing tliat 
1 nglaml lias had fium a new v liter fm years* and years past.’ 


M L LEOD OF THE CAMERONS 

15 y M. HAMILTON 
In Out Volume, frit t 6s. 

The Speaker. — 1 \Ye have read many novels of life at Malta, but none so 
vivul and accurate in local colmn ns W'haf of tin Connton\ A well-told 
and powulul story . . mult analyst t,f cbm.icier, it utfers, a standard of 

perfection to vvhieh the inajonty ul witters of fu tmn cannot attain.* 

, The Standard.- ‘Tin ic is not only nioic piunnsc but moie achievements 
in M'Lethl oj the Cannjou. than m any n »vcl by a «■ •mparuivdy new writer 
that we have rind for a long time. It is wdl constructed, well thought out,* 
and the ihaiacteis arc sit hcloic the reader m •. mannci th.. makes it evident 
the writer knows all nfamt them Her style is straighlforwaid and admirably 
adapted to the tilling of a stoiy ’ * 

The Manchester Guardian. —‘Striking and exceedingly loadable. Miss 
Hamilton is to lie congratulated upon a very fredi, exciting and yet natinal 
piece of work.’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette. —‘ Miss Ilannl.on has a real power of compelling 
pity, and not a little sense of humour. Altogether this novel is very readable 
and talented, and fax aliove the aveiage novel.’ 

London : WILLIAM liLINEMANN, 21 lit word SVkkli', W.C. 



THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST 
HATH EATEN 

Bt ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH 
In One Volume f price 6s. 

The Literary World.—'The novel Is marked by great strength, which 
Is always under subjeation to the author’s gift of restraint, so that we are made 
to feel the intensity all the more. Pathos and humour (in the true sense) go 
together through these chapters; and for such qualities as earnestness, insight, 
moral courage, and thoughtfulness, 73i Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
stands out prominently among noteworthy books of the time.' 

The Daily News. — 1 Bears out to the full the promise given by Joanna 
Traill % Spinster. The author has a genuine sense of humour and an eye for 
character, and if she bids us weep at the tragedy of life and death, she makes 
as smile by her pleasant handling of human foible and eccentricities.’ * 

The Standard.—' A worthy successor to Joanna Traill , Spinster. It is 
quite as powerful. It has insight and sympathy and pathos, humour, and 
some shrewd understanding of human nature scattered up and down its pages. 
Moreover, there is beauty in the story and idealism. . . . Told with a humour, 
a grace, a simplicity, that ought to jgive the story a long reign. . . . The 
chum of the book is undeniable; it u one that only a clever woman, full of 
the best instincts of her sex, could have written.’ 

The Review of Reviews.—' It has all the chum and simplicity of treat¬ 
ment which gave its predecessor {Joanna Traill, Spinster) its vogue.’ 

The Pell Mall Gazette. —' The book should not be missed by a fastidious 
novel-reader.’ 

The Court Journal.—' The moral of the book is excellent; the style 
strong and bold/ 

The Scotsman.—-'The story is well told, and a vein of humour serves to 
bring the pathos into higher relief 

The Manchester Guardian. — 'It is sincere and conscientious, and it 
shows appreciation of the value of reticence.’ 

The Manchester Courier. —'The book is full of delicate touches of 
characterisation, and is written with considerable sense of style.’ 

The Glasgow Herald.—'Worked out with gieat skill and success. . . . 
The story if powerfully told.’ 

The Liverpool Mercury.— 'The story is told with sympathy and pathos, 
and the concluding chapters are touching in the extreme.’ 

The Birmingham Gazette.—' A sad story beautifully written, containing 
pure thoughts and abundant food for reflection upon the misery which exists in 
the world at the present day. The tale is particularly pathetic, but it is true 
ia character. It will be read with interest* 

The Leeds Mercury.—' Full of powerful situations.’ 

Lokdom i*W1LLIAM HEINEMANN, si Bbdvoud Stosst, W.G 



IN HASTE AND AT LEISURE 

By B. LYNN LINTON 
In One Volume , price fa. 

The Speaker.— 1 Mrs. Lynn Linton commands the respect of her readers 
and critics. Her new story, In Haste and at Leisure^ is as powerful a piece 
of writing as any that we owe to her pen.’ 

The St. James’s Budget— 1 A thorough mistress of English, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton *ses the weapons of knowledge and ridicule, of sarcasm and logic, with 
powerful effect; the shallow pretences of the “ New Woman ” are ruthlessly 
torn aside.’ 

The Literary World.—' Whatever its exaggerations may be. In Haste and 
at Leisure remains a notable s.rhievement. It has given us pleasure, and we 
2in recommend it with confide’ice. 1 

The Court Journal— 1 The book is a long but brilliant homily and series 
of object-lessons against the folly and immorality of the modem erase of the 
most advanced women, who rail against men, marriage, and maternity. The 
book is immensely powerful, and intensely interesting.’ 

The Daily Graphic.—’It is an interesting story, while it is the most 
tremendous all-round cannonade to which the fair emancipated have been 
subjected. 1 

The World.—* It is clever, and well written.’ 

The Graphic.—' It is thoroughly interesting, and it is full of passages that 
almost irresistibly tempt quotation.’ 

The St James’s Gazette. —' It is a novel that ought to be, and will be,L 
widely read and enjoyed.’ 

The Globe.— 1 It ii impossible not to recognise and acknowledge its great 
literary merit.’ 

The Glasgow Herald.—' In Hast^and at Leisure is a striking and even 
brilliant novel.' 

The Manchester Courier.—'In this cruelly scientific analyses of the 
"New Woman,” Mrs. Lynn Linton writes with all the bitterness of Dean 
Swift. The book is one of remarkahle power,' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, si Bioroso Snivr, W.C 






